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A  BACHELORS  BLUNDEE. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DICK    IS    QUITE    CANDID. 

HorE  locked  her  door  and  pieced  together 
the  torn  strips  of  Bertie's  letter,  which  was  a 
somewhat  lengthy  one,  filling  all  four  sides  of 
a  sheet  of  note-paper.  In  substance  it  proved 
to  be  much  what  she  had  anticipated,  and 
was  not  badly  worded,  considering  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  writer  must  have 
laboured  in  composing  it.  He  called  him- 
self many  bad  names,  he  confessed  that  his 
conduct  had  been  utterly  inexcusable,  and 
then  proceeded  to  plead  tlie  usual  excuses. 
He  had  tried  so  hard  and  so  long  to  conceal 
tlie  trutli ;  it  had  been  wruug  from  him  in 
Vol.  III.  13 
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a  moment  of  weakness  and  overwhelming 
temptation  wliicli  no  one  could  regret  more 
deeply  tlian  he  did.  He  could  not  expect 
that  she,  whose  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong, 
should  be  able  to  make  allowance  for  an 
unlucky  wretch,  who  was  always  doing  the 
things  that  he  ought  not  to  do ;  nor  would 
he  venture  to  ask  for  forgiveness.  Only 
he  did  beg  her  to  consider  whether  (seeing 
that  his  offence  could  by  no  possibility  be 
repeated)  they  might  not  meet  again  with 
an  outward  show  of  cordiality.  Surely,  for 
everybody's  sake  (these  words  were  heavily 
underscored),  that  would  be  the  best  and 
wisest  plan ;  and  he  would  undertake  to  in- 
flict as  little  of  his  society  upon  her  as  might 
be. 

There  was  a  i^ood  deal  more  to  the  like 
eflect,  and  when  Hope  had  read  it  all  she  was 
in  some  degree  molhfied,  feeling  that  Captain 
Cunningham  had  at  least  expressed  himself 
respectfully  and  remorsefully.  But  on  a 
second  perusal  of  his  effort  she  was  not  quite 
so  well  pleased  with  it.     Tliroughout  it  there 
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ran  a  suggestion — not  put  into  words,  yet 
discernible — that  it  was  only  lier  sense  of 
duty  that  had  prevented  her  from  respond- 
ing to  his  declaration  in  a  different  manner. 
'Fate  has  treated  us  very  cruelly,'  he  liad 
written  in  one  place,  and  had  then  drawn  his 
pen  through  the  word  '  us '  and  substituted 
*  me.'  She  did  not  like  that.  And  then, 
again,  it  was  evident  that  his  chief  desire  was 
to  avoid  exposure  and  scandal.  Stripped  of 
its  flourishes,  the  letter  simply  amounted  to 
this  :  '  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  and  also, 
if  you  choose,  very  culpable ;  but  I  shall  not 
shock  you  by  speaking  plainly  a  second  time, 
and  therefore  I  trust  that  you  wdll  have  suf- 
ficient savoir  vivre  to  keep  your  own  counsel 
and  let  the  matter  drop.' 

She  laughed  a  little  bitterly  as  she  de- 
stroyed his  effusion,  to  which  she  resolved  to 
send  no  reply.  The  situation  out  of  which  she 
had  been  disposed  to  make  a  tragedy  was 
almost  comic,  after  all.  The  calm,  selfish 
common  sense  displayed  by  all  concerned  in 
it,  except  herself,  partly  provoked  and  partly 
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amused  licr — the  former  rather  more  than  the 
latter,  perhaps.  She  had  been  apprehensive 
lest  her  husband  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
the  man  who  had  insulted  her  ;  yet  she  had 
not  been  altogether  pleased  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  assurance  that  he  intended  doing 
nothing  so  unnecessary.  Prudence  is  an  ex- 
cellent quality ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  one  of 
the  attributes  of  a  hero,  and  most  women 
prefer  men  who  have  a  spice  of  the  heroic  in 
their  copiposition.  For  Dick  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said,  since  it  had  not  been  with  a 
view  to  his  own  comfort  alone  tliat  he  had 
decided  to  steer  clear  of  a  disturbance ;  but 
as  for  Bertie  Cunningham,  who  had  not  even 
the  poor  courage  of  his  iniquit}^,  and  who 
apparently  did  not  object  to  being  regarded 
with  contempt,  so  long  as  the  contempt  was 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  society,  he  was  a  very 
pitiable  creature.  That  was  Hope's  deliberate 
judgment  upon  liim  ;  and  probably  it  was  not 
much  less  just  than  the  generality  of  judg- 
ments that  are  delivered  publicly  and  privately 
in  this  uneven  world. 
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On  the  following  day  Dick  left  for  Ports- 
month,  after  briefly  mentioning  that  it  would 
take  him  about  a  week  to  see  to  the  fitting  out 
of  the  yacht,  and  so  Hope  and  Carry  were 
left  to  entertain  one  another.  This  they  did 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction  by  leaving  one 
another  very  much  alone.  It  w^as  a  fortunate 
as  well  as  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance 
that  Miss  Herbert  was  not,  and  never  had  been, 
jealous  of  her  sister-in-law.  She  did  not  think 
Hope  at  all  the  sort  of  person  who  would  be 
likely  to  fascinate  Bertie.  His  delight,  as  she 
had  painful  reason  to  know,  was  in  quiet,  safe 
flirtations,  and  Hope  appeared  to  her  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  art 
of  flirting.  Bertie  would  never  trouble  him- 
self to  pay  much  attention  to  a  woman  of  that 
stamp,  however  great  might  be  her  beauty. 
Moreover,  Bertie  had  taken  very  good  care 
not  to  do  so  when  Carry  was  looking  on. 
Therefore,  although  at  this  time  she  was  not 
a  little  anxious  and  disturbed  in  mind,  her 
anxiety  took  no  aggressive  form ;  nor,  when 
they   met,    did   Hope   find  her    disagreeable, 
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iimvelcomc  tlioiigli  a  good  deal  of  lier  conver- 
sation was. 

'  I  suppose,'  she  remarked  interrogatively 
one  day  at  luncheon,  'you  don't  mean  to  go 
yachting  with  Dick  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  been  asked  yet,'  Hope  replied. 

'  Do  you  wait  for  an  invitation  ?  If  you 
are  so  far  honoured  as  to  receive  one,  let  me 
advise  you  to  decline  it.  Dick  isn't  a  fair- 
weather  sailor;  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
go  pottering  round  the  coast  from  regatta  to 
regatta.  His  notion  of  enjoyable  yachting  is 
being  caught  in  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  having  to  lie  to  for  forty-eight  hours.  He 
is  never  thoroughly  happy  unless  tons  of  water 
are  pouring  over  the  decks  and  cooking  any- 
thing is  quite  out  of  the  question.' 

'Yet  I  think  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that  he  didn't  like  stormy  weather,'  observed 
Hope. 

'  Ah !  that  confirms  my  suspicions.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  any  sane 
being  could  have  such  perverted  tastes,  and  as 
he  has  never  yet  taken  me  out  without  half 
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drowning  me,  I  presume  that  his  object  must 
have  been  to  disgust  me  with  the  sea.  Perhaps 
you  have  discovered  by  this  time  that  Dick  is 
not  fond  of  having  women  about  when  he  is 
amusing  himself.' 

'  You  make  him  out  very  selfish.' 

'  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  not ;  only 
Dick's  selfishness  is  rather  more  undisguised 
than  other  men's.  I  don't  say  so  to  annoy 
you,  you  know.' 

'  You  do  not  annoy  me  in  the  least,'  an- 
swered Hope,  quite  truthfully. 

Whether  her  husband  was  or  was  not 
more  selfish  than  other  men,  he  had  convinced 
her  that  her  company  was  no  addition  to  his 
enjoyment,  and  she  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  taking  part  in  any  cruise  that  he  might  be 
contemplating.  Things  being  as  they  were, 
she  was  inclined  to  hope  that  his  cruise  would 
be  a  prolonged  one.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  announcement  that 
he  made  on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  days. 

'I'm  going  to  take  the  yacht  across  the 
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Atlantic,'  he  said,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
talking  of  taking  her  across  the  Channel. 
'Francis  and  I  are  bound  for  Wyoming  to 
shoot  wapiti,  and  we  might  as  well  do  the 
voyage  comfortably,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
time  before  us.     I  hate  a  steamer.' 

What  was  implied  in  shooting  wapiti  in 
Wyoming  Hope  did  not  quite  realise  at  first ; 
but  tlie  thought  of  the  time  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed in  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  under 
sail  rather  took  her  breath  away.  '  You  won't 
be  back  for  some  months,  then?'  she  said, 
with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice. 

'  Well,  no.  In  fact,  I  suppose  I  may  say 
that  we  sha'n't  be  back  for  a  year,  at  least. 
The  winter  is  out  and  out  the  best  season  for 
sport  in  the  Eockies,  you  see.  That  is,  of 
course,  for  those  who  don't  mind  rouo^hins^  it 
a  bit.  I  should  never  think  of  takincf  an 
untried  companion  into  those  parts  ;  but  with 
Francis  I  know  I'm  all  right.  I've  seen  liim 
in  more  than  one  awkward  place  before  now, 
and  I  can  tell  you  tliat  he  is  a  good  deal 
tous^her  than  he  looks.' 
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But  the  question  of  Mr.  Francis's  toughness 
or  tenderness  was  one  more  Hkely  to  interest 
the  grizzly  bears  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  than 
Hope.  She  paid  no  heed  to,  and  scarcely 
heard,  the  hst  of  that  gentleman's  valuable 
qualities  which  Dick  now  proceeded  to  unfold, 
having,  indeed,  enough  to  do  to  hide  her 
consternation  and  collect  her  scattered  ideas. 
To  conceal  emotion  is  not  always  the  wisest  of 
courses  ;  but  it  is  that  which  commends  itself 
to  most  of  us  at  critical  moments,  and  Hope  had 
reasons  which,  if  not  good  ones,  were  at  least 
easily  comprehensible  for  wishing  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  indifference.  That  she  liad 
reached  a  crisis  in  her  life  she  was  quite  aware 
— indeed,  that  was  the  one  thinc^  of  which  she 
was  clearly  conscious  in  the  midst  of  her  anger 
and  bewilderment ;  and  it  was  only  because 
she  did  perceive  this  that  she  refrained  from 
letting  her  husband  take  his  own  way  without 
a  word  of  expostulation. 

'  Have  you  quite  decided  upon  making 
this  expedition  ? '  she  asked,  as  soon  as  she 
felt  that  she  could  command  her  voice. 
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'  I  have  so  far  decided  that  I  have  made 
most  of  my  arrangements,'  answered  Dick. 
'  They  can  be  unmade,  if  necessary ;  but  I 
have  thought  it  all  over  carefully,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  thing  to  do — in  every  way.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Hope,  '  that  there 
are  one  or  tv/o  considerations  which  you  can 
hardly  have  taken  into  account.  They  may 
not  be  very  important ;  still,  such  as  they  are, 
they  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Have  you 
thought,  for  instance,  of  the  gossip  that  there 
will  be  about  your  hurrying  away  for  an 
indefinite  time  scarcely  a  year  after  your 
marriage  ? ' 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Oh,  yes,  I 
have  thought  of  that.  It's  a  bore ;  but  it's 
unavoidable.  Besides,  you  know,  I  have  the 
character  of  being  rather  a  queer  sort  of 
specimen.  People  Avon't  think  it  quite  so  odd 
in  me  as  they  would  in  anybody  else.' 

'  And  if  they  do,  you  will  be  a  good  many 
thousands  of  miles  aw^ay,  so  that  it  will  not 
affect  you  much.  I  wouldn't  have  men- 
tioned it,  only  I  fancied  that  you  set  rather 
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a  high  vahie  upon  the  good  opinion  of  Lady- 
Chatter  ton  and  the  rest  of  them.  And  then, 
has  it  not  struck  you  that  I  shall  be  a  little 
bit  awkwardly  placed  during  your  absence  ? ' 

'  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

Hope  had  a  momentary  difficulty  in  reply- 
ing, so  he  went  on :  '  I  really  don't  think 
you  will.  You  will  continue  to  live  just  as 
you  have  done — or  rather,  you  Avill  live 
differently,  if  you  prefer  it.  As  far  as  money 
goes,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  for  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  not  be  troubled  about  that, 
and  of  course  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 
3'our  going  into  society  and  receiving  your 
friends  as  much  as  you  please.' 

'  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,'  answered 
Hope  ;  '  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.'  She 
stopped  short  rather  suddenly.  She  had 
several  very  cutting  little  speeches  at  the  tip 
of  her  tongue  ;  but  somehow  she  could  not 
get  them  out. 

Dick  glanced  quickly  at  her.  '  Look  here, 
Hope,'  he  said,  '  if  you  had  rather  I  didn't  go, 
you  have  only  to  say  so.' 
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'  It  is  not  a  question  of  that,'  she  returned. 
And  then,  Avith  a  shglit  change  of  tone,  '  Go  by 
all  means  ;  only  I  don't  quite  understand  iclty 
you  are  going.  If  it  is  for  the  sake  of  sport, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  but  if  it  is  for 
any  other  reason,  I  tliink  I  ought  to  be  told 
of  it.' 

Dick  looked  down,  frownino-  a  little. 
'  Hadn't  we  better  assume  that  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  sport  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Why  should  we  assume  anything,  except 
the  truth  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
You  seem  to  imply  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing wrong  and  must  be  punished  for  it,  and 
you  speak  as  though  you  were  too  generous  to 
reproach  me.  I  will  not  submit  to  that.  If 
I  am  to  be  accused  at  all,  let  me  be  accused 
openly.' 

This  was  by  no  means  wdiat  Hope  had 
intended  to  say  when  the  conversation  began ; 
but  as  her  husband's  motives  for  deserting  her 
became  more  apparent  her  sense  of  injury 
increased,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  at  least 
entitled  to  an  explanation. 
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To  SO  direct  a  cluillenge  Dick  could  not 
refuse  to  respond ;  but  it  was  with  obvious 
reluctance  that  he  answered :  '  I  can  put 
things  in  black  and  white  if  you  insist  upon 
it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  needless.  There 
are  subjects  which  are  best  not  entered  into 
between  friends.' 

'  That  is  the  exact  contrary  of  what  I  have 
always  heard  you  maintain.' 

'  I  think  not.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be 
a  clear  understanding ' 

'  Well,  there  is  no  understanding  in  this 
case.  At  least,  there  is  none  upon  my 
side.' 

Dick  sighed.  'All  right,  then,'  he  said; 
'  I'll  be  quite  candid.  It  is  true  that  I  do 
want  to  shoot  wapiti  and  bighorn.  I  shall  like 
going  out  there  again,  and  I  believe  it  will  do 
me  a  lot  of  good  ;  but  of  course  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  of  this  expedition  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  what  you  told  me  the  other  day.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  wiser  for  me 
to  take  myself  off  for  a  bit,  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.     I  am  very  sorry  if  my  leaving 
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yoii  looks  to  you  like  an  accusation  against 
yourself;  but  it  never  occurred  tome  that  you 
could  see  it  in  that  light.  I  told  you  at  the 
time — and  I  can  do  no  more  tlian  repeat  what 
I  said — that  you  had  acted  as  honourably  as 
it  was  possible  to  act ;  and  as  for  punishment 
— well,  surely  you  will  hardly  feel  my  absence 
as  a  punishment.' 

He  paused  and  looked  questioningly  at 
Hope,  who  replied,  '  Your  friends  will  pro- 
bably think  that  it  is  meant  so.' 

'  I  assure  you  they  will  think  no  such 
thing.  You  make  me  say  what  I  would 
much  rather  not  say.  When  a  man  goes  off 
to  the  wilds,  as  I  am  going  now,  is  it  his  wife 
whom  people  blame  ?  Don't  tliey  know 
perfectly  well  that  that  would  be  the  last 
thing  he  would  do  if  he  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  her  of  being  untrue  to  him  ?  They 
may  say  he  has  been  quarrelling  with  her,  and 
they  may  call  him  a  selfish  brute ;  but  they 
must  either  set  him  down  as  an  absolute  itliot 
or  acknowledge  that  he  trusts  her  entirely. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  willing^  to  mve 
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the  whole  thing  up,  if  you  would  prefer  my 
remaining  in  England.' 

'  No,'  answered  Hope  slowly ;  '  I  should  be 
sorry  to  deprive  you  of  enjoyment.  It  was 
foolish  of  me  to  talk  of  your  wanting  to 
punish  me  ;  I  miglit  have  known — but  we  will 
say  no  more  about  it.  It  was  only  because  I 
was  a  little  startled  just  at  first.  After  all, 
you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  of  what 
people  will  say,  and  I  dare  say  you  are 
right  in  deciding  that  we  should  part  for  a 
time.' 

'  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me  when  you 
have  thought  it  over,'  Dick  declared,  with 
evident  relief.  And  then,  drawing  a  little 
nearer  to  her,  '  Hope,  my  dear,'  he  said, 
kindly,  '  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole 
business  is  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  ;  or, 
rather,  it  is  I  who  made  the  mistake,  for  you 
never  really  wished  to  marry  me.  In  one 
sense  it  is  irreparable,  because  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  man  and  wife  until  one  of  us  dies  ; 
but ' 

'  But  we  can  be  so  as  little  as  possible.' 
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'  That  was  not  what  I  was  going  to  say,' 
observed  Dick. 

'  But  it  was  what  you  meant.  I  wonder 
whether  you  would  mind  telUng  me  some- 
thing.^ 

'  What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Only  a  piece  of  idle  curiosity.  Was  it 
Mr.  Francis  who  advised  you  to  go  to 
America  ? ' 

'  Not  he,'  answered  Dick,  laughing  a  little. 
'  On  the  contrary,  he  was  dead  against  it — did 
all  he  could  to  make  me  give  the  thing  up, 
until  he  saw  that  I  was  determined.' 

'  He  did  all  he  could  o  make  you  give  up 
the  idea  of  marrying,  didn't  he  ? '  asked  Hope. 
'  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  dead  against 
that  too.' 

This  Dick  could  not  deny  ;  and  Hope  re- 
sumed :  '  Well,  he  will  be  able  to  triumph 
now.  He  has  made  no  mistake,  whatever 
other  people  may  have  done.' 

But  Francis,  when  he  came  down  to  stay 
at  Farndon — as  he  did  a  few  days  after  this — 
wore  anything  but  a  triumphant  aspect.     He 
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was  grave  and  subdued,  spoke  little,  and  gave 
Hope  no  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  liim, 
Avhicli  she  had  been  half  prepared  to  do. 
She  had  never  liked  the  man,  feeling  sure  that 
he  had  never  liked  her  ;  nor  did  his  present 
reserved  attitude  advance  liini  in  her  good 
graces.  His  face  said,  as  plainly  as  faces  can 
speak,  that  he  considered  this  temporary  sepa- 
ration between  husband  and  wife  a  serious 
afiair,  and  deplored  it  as  a  misfortune  for  his 
friend.  That  he  blamed  her,  Hope  was  con- 
vinced ;  and  she  would  have  been  almost 
better  pleased  if  he  had  said  so  openly,  in- 
stead of  sitting  silent,  listening,  observing,  and 
evidently  trying  to  get  at  the  rights  of  a 
mysterious  matter. 

Carry,  too,  did  not  behave  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  She  heard  the  news  of 
Dick's  impending  journey  without  apparent 
surprise  and  with  very  little  in  the  way  of 
remark  ;  but  her  manner  towards  Hope  be- 
came somewhat  softened,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  pitied  her  sister-in-law — which 
was   nearly  as  bad   as  condemning  her.     In 
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trutli,  Hope  was  rather  liard  to  please  at  tliis 
time.  Perhaps  the  generahty  of  women 
would  have  been  so  in  her  place,  and  perhaps, 
if  she  was  a  little  petulant  every  now  and 
then,  allowances  might  very  well  be  made  for 
her. 

Allowances  were  made  for  her  both  by 
Miss  Herbert  and  by  Mr.  Francis,  although 
neither  of  them  happened  quite  to  understand 
the  nature  of  her  case.  They  talked  it  over 
together  one  afternoon,  when  Dick  had  gone 
up  to  London  to  hurry  the  tradespeople  who 
were  preparing  his  impedimenta^  and  when 
Hope,  who  of  late  had  been  testing  the 
value  of  Tristram's  recipe,  was  hard  at  work 
in  Jacob  Stiles's  studio. 

'  I  wish  to  goodness  your  brother  could 
be  induced  to  drop  this  precious  scheme 
of  his ! '  Francis  said.  '  It's  all  wrong,  you 
know.' 

Carry  made  a  grimace.  'It  is  what  was 
morally  bound  to  happen.  Candidly  speak- 
ing, I  think  it  is  rather  too  bad  of  Dick  ;  but 
there's  no  use  in  saying  so.     If  people  will 
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marry  nomads,  they  must  be  prepared  for  tlie 
natural  consequences.' 

'  As  far  as  that  goes,  when  nomads  marry, 
they  should  be  prepared  to  change  then-  man- 
ner of  life.  But  it  isn't  nomadic  instinct  that 
is  taking  Herbert  away  from  England  now.' 

'  Isn't  it  ? '  said  Carry,  raising  her  eye- 
brows slightly.  'I  don't  know  of  anything 
else  that  should  take  him  away.' 

Francis  glanced  at  her  with  a  half-amused, 
half-puzzled  expression.  '  Do  you  really  mean 
that  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Certainly  I  do.  There  has  been  no  dis- 
sension that  I  am  aware  of  They  are  not 
quite  as  devoted  as  they  were  just  after  the 
honeymoon ;  but  that's  of  course.  After  all, 
it  isn't  an  altocfether  unheard-of  thmcr  for  a 
husband  to  go  off  on  a  shooting  expedition 
and  leave  his  wife  at  home.  Hope  is  annoyed, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it  ;  most  likely  I  should 
be  annoyed  myself  if  my  husband  treated  me 
so  cavalierly.  But  then  I  should  never  choose 
a  man  like  Dick  for  my  husband.' 

Francis  was  no  longer  very  young.     He 

c  2 
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had  lived  in  the  world,  with  all  his  faculties 
of  observation  on  the  alert,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years ;  he  knew  that  nearly  all 
difficulties  end  by  arranging  themselves,  and 
that  even  when  they  do  not,  the  consequences 
are  seldom  tragic.  For  men  and  women  are 
only  grown-up  children,  and  with  the  former 
as  with  the  latter  grief,  pain,  anger,  and  the 
rest  of  the  emotions  are  sure  to  be  followT^d 
in  due  course  by  consolation  and  oblivion ;  it 
is  only  a  question  of  substituting  weeks  or 
months  for  hours.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
exceptions.  There  are  people — quiet,  reti- 
cent sort  of  people,  most  of  them — who  never 
forget,  and  can't  be  consoled ;  and  because 
Francis  believed  that  his  friend  Herbert  was 
one  of  these,  and  also  because  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  friend  Herbert,  he  permitted  him- 
self to  say  what  he  felt  to  be  an  imprudent 
thing. 

'  Certainly  there  is  nothing  unheard  of  in 
a  husband  leaving  his  wife  for  a  year  or  more,' 
lie  agreed  ;  '  I  know  of  many  instances  in 
wdiich  it  has  been  done.     And  I  know  that  in 
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several  of  those  instances  the  result  has  been 
calamitous.' 

Carry  laughed.  '  You  may  make  your 
mind  easy,'  she  said,  '  Hope  is  not  the  kind  of 
woman  to  fall  into  calamity.' 

'  But  the  same  ihin^  mi^^lit  have  been  said 
in  more  than  one  of  the  cases  that  I  am 
thinking  of.' 

'  You  mean  that  it  miglit  liave  been  said 
by  people  who  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  acquainted  with  my  sister-in-law  for  a 
year,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  whatever  her 
failings  may  be,  want  of  pride  is  not  one  of 
them.  Besides,  she  does  not  seem  to  form 
intimacies  readily.  The  only  person  to  whom 
slie  has  taken  a  marked  fancy  as  yet  is  Jacob 
Stiles,  and  I  suppose  you  will  hardly  call  Jacob 
Stiles  dangerous.' 

Francis  held  his  peace,  marvelling  inwardly 
at  the  obtuseness  of  a  woman  who  was  reputed 
U)  be  clever  and  whose  infatuation  for  Cun- 
ningham was  notorious.  It  was  true  that  she 
had    not    been   in   London   during   the   past 
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season,  and  was  probably  ignorant  of  a  great 
deal  that  liad  been  said  there  ;  but  Cinming- 
liam  liad  been  at  Farndon  both  before  and 
since,  and  surely  she  might  have  suspected 
what  was  no  secret  among  Cunningham's  ac- 
quaintances. However,  since  she  apparently 
had  not,  it  was  plainly  impossible  that  he 
should  enlighten  her. 

'  You  won't  try  to  keep  Herbert  at  home, 
then  ? '  lie  said. 

'My  dear  Mr.  Francis,  do  you  suppose 
that  Dick  would  alloAv  himself  to  be  kept  at 
home  by  me?  K  anybody  could  influence 
him,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  you.' 

'  I  have  used  such  influence  as  I  have ; 
but  there  are  certain  arguments  whicli  a  man 
can't  employ  towards  his  friend,  though  a 
sister  might  towards  her  brother.' 

'  So  you  think  that  Dick  would  listen  to 
me  if  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  remain  on 
the  spot,  lest  his  wife  should  elope  with  some 
person  unknown.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  me,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you   yourself    believe   in   any   such 
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danger.  Why  don't  you  want  liim  to  go  ?  I 
tliouglit  you  enjoyed  shooting  bears  and  get- 
tinof  frost-bitten  and  runnino*  the  risk  of  losinix 
your  scalp.' 

'  I  have  an  impression  that  we  shall  not 
enjoy  ourselves  this  time,'  answered  Francis ; 
'  and  I  have  also — I  am  glad  to  say — an  im- 
pression that  Mrs.  Herbert  doesn't  much  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  our  departure.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  does,  poor  thing ! ' 
agreed  Carry,  with  a  shade  of  contempt.  '  But, 
as  I  said  before,  this  was  morally  Dound  to 
happen  sooner  or  later.  She  will  become  re- 
conciled to  her  fate,  which  isn't  sucn  a  par- 
ticularly hard  one.     I  can  imagine  a  worse.' 

'  So  can  I,'  said  Francis,  '  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  not  so  much  in  her  fate  tliat  I  am 
interested  as  in  Dick's.' 

Carry  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what 
he  was  driving  at ;  but  as  she  felt  no  special 
curiosity  upon  the  point,  she  forbore  to  ques- 
tion him ;  and  so  Francis's  forlorn  hope  that 
her  jealousy  might  prove  more  powerful  than 
his  eloquence  was  extinguished. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FAREWELL  ! 

The  exercise  of  an  art — no  matter  of  what 
nature  it  be — is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
surest  consolations  that  are  open  to  afflicted 
humanity ;  and  Tristram,  who  had  had  great 
troubles  in  the  course  of  his  life  and  had  taken 
them  deeply  to  heart,  had  spoken  with  all  the 
authority  of  personal  experience  in  insisting  so 
much  upon  this  unquestionable  truth.  Yet,  if 
he  had  remembered  and  related  the  wdiole  of 
his  experience,  he  w^ould  have  had  to  confess 
that  there  had  been  days  during  which  the 
panacea  had  availed  him  nothing — days  of 
suspense  and  restlessness  and  nervous  irri- 
tation when  he  had  either  flung  his  brushes 
down  in  despair  or  had  forced  himself  to  work 
against  the  grain,  thereby  producing  bad  work, 
which  he  knew  all  the  time  to  be  bad,  and  in- 
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creasing  his  misery,  instead  of  allaying  it.  And 
this  was  precisely  what  now  befell  Hope.  She 
tried  Tristram's  panacea  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  it  failed  altogether.  Such  skill  as  she 
once  had  seemed  to  have  completely  deserted 
her  ;  her  drawing  was  ridiculously  faulty,  and 
she  found  it  impossible  to  fix  her  mind  upon 
wliat  she  was  doing.  Nor  did  she  derive  any 
comfort  from  the  praise  wdiich  Jacob  unblush- 
ingly  lavished  upon  her  worst  endeavours. 
She  did  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  his  in- 
sincerity was  prompted  by  kindness  and  com- 
miseration, and  therefore  refrained  from  snub- 
bing him,  as  she  was  often  sorely  tempted  to 
do ;  but  it  w^as  hardly  in  human  nature — at 
any  rate,  it  was  not  in  lier  nature — to  like 
being  commiserated  by  Jacob.  Indeed,  what 
exasperated  her  beyond  everything  was  the 
thought  that  she  was  in  a  position  to  be  com- 
miserated at  all.  Why  should  she  be  so  sorry 
that  Dick  was  going  away?  lie  was  not 
sorry ;  and  even  when  he  w^as  at  home,  she 
saAv  little  enough  of  him  now.  Moreover,  he 
was  no  longer  what  he  had  been  in  the  early 
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days  of  tlieir  married  life.  His  manner  had 
become  formal  and  reserved  ;  lie  seemed  to 
consider  that  she  had  wronged  him,  althougli 
he  had  verbally  acquitted  her  of  all  blame  ; 
he  had  told  her  unequivocally  that  their  mar- 
riac^e  had  been  a  mistake.  She  ou2[ht  to  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  once  or  twice  she 
said  to  herself  that  she  was  glad.  This  asser- 
tion, however,  Avas  not  made  more  than  once 
or  twice.  Had  she  been  able  to  make  it  to 
him  it  might  have  relieved  her  ;  but  there 
was  no  use  in  the  world  in  making  it  to  her- 
self, because  she  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
untrue.  She  knew  very  well  that  she  would 
miss  him  at  every  turn ;  she  realised — not 
without  some  sensation  of  surprise — how  she 
had  learnt  to  lean  upon  him,  how  much  she 
had  counted  upon  his  unwearied  patience  and 
good  temper,  and  how  forlorn  she  would  be 
without  him. 

And,  after  all,  she  did  not  yet  understand 
why  he  was  leaving  her.  As  far  as  she  was 
able  to  make  him  out,  it  was  partly  because 
he  had  become  convinced  that  they  were  not 
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suited  to  each  otlier,  and  partly  because  he 
really  had  a  hankering  after  sport  in  the  back- 
woods. He  had  been  pleased  to  hint — and 
she  had  been  too  proud  to  contradict  him 
more  than  once — that  she  cared  for  Bertie 
Cunninirham ;  but  he  had  not  seemed  to  think 
that  it  mattered  very  much  if  she  did.  It 
could  scarcely  be  on  that  account  that  he  had 
decided  upon  an  expedition  which  he  had 
offered  to  abandon  if  she  desired  it.  In  the 
depths  of  her  heart  she  believed  that,  by 
speaking  a  few  words,  she  might  induce  him 
to  abandon  it  even  now ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  her  chief  reason  for  spending  hour  after 
hour  in  Jacob's  studio  and  sticking  doggedly 
to  painting  was  the  fear  that  she  felt  lest  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  she  should  be  led  into 
saying  those  words.  Better  a  thousand  times 
that  Dick  should  go  than  that  she  should 
detain  him  in  England  against  his  will  and  his 
judgment. 

So  the  long  summer  days  slipped  away, 
while  Hope,  inwardly  tormenting  herself  with 
doubts,  conjectures,  and  imaginings,  preserved 
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an  exterior  as  impassive  as  her  husband's, 
while  Dick  pushed  forward  his  preparations, 
and  while  Francis  and  Carry  amused  them- 
selves together  as  best  they  could — ^^vhich  was 
not  very  well.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
Francis  should  stay  on  until  all  was  ready  for 
a  start,  and  that  the  two  men  should  leave 
together.  Very  soon  the  date  of  their  depar- 
ture was  fixed,  and  very  soon  indeed  after 
that  (as  it  seemed  to  Hope)  the  day  itself 
dawned.  It  found  her  with  an  aching  head, 
cold  hands,  and  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead. 
Since  her  father's  death  she  had  never  felt  so 
utterly  miserable,  and  when  she  appeared  at 
breakfast  she  did  not  even  attempt  to  assume 
a  cheerful  bearing.  At  that  last  moment  it 
could  be  of  very  little  consequence  whether  she 
looked  cheerful  or  not.  The  others  avoided 
speaking  to  her  ;  they  themselves  appeared 
to  be  a  good  deal  depressed,  and  the  con- 
versation languished.  Even  Dick,  who  had 
hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  care,  was  obviously 
worried  and  anxious,  and  could  not  manage 
to  eat  much. 
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When  tliey  had  all  risen  and  were  leaving 
the  room,  he  touched  Hope  on  the  elbow  and 
signed  to  her  to  follow  him  into  his  den. 
*  Just  a  few  last  instructions,'  he  said,  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Then  he  placed  a  chair  for  her,  sat  down 
beside  his  writing-table,  and,  taking  up  a  slip 
of  paper  that  was  lying  upon  it,  began  to 
explain  rapidly  the  provisions  that  he  had 
made  for  her  expenditure  during  his  absence. 
The  figures  struck  Hope  as  being  needlessly 
large. 

'  I  shall  never  spend  anything  like  that,' 
she  said. 

'  Well,  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  you  don't ; 
but  it  w^on't  much  matter  if  you  do.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  thought  the  best  plan  would  l)e 
to  open  a  separate  account  for  you  at  tlie 
bank  while  I  was  away,  and  this  paper  will 
show  you  exactly  what  you  will  have  to  draw 
upon.  I  have  disposed  of  all  the  horses  that 
I  had  in  training  and  I  have  let  a  good  part 
of  the  sliooting.     There  will  be  quite  enougli 
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left  for  any  friends  whom  you  may  want  to 
ask  down  in  the  autumn.' 

'  That  sounds  like  going  away  for  a  long 
time,*  observed  Hope,  with  a  faint  smile. 

^  Oh,  I  shall  be  away  all  the  winter,  of 
course.'  He  paused  for  a  moment,  stroking 
his  moustache.  '  There's  another  thing  which 
ought  just  to  be  mentioned,  perhaps,'  he 
resumed  presently  ;  '  it  is  on  the  cards  that  I 
may  never  come  back  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  Dick ! '  ejaculated  Hope  involuntarily 
under  her  breath. 

But  he  went  on,  without  seeming  to  have 
heard  her  interruption :  '  I  have  shot  a  good 
many  grizzlies  before  now  and  never  been  in 
danger  from  them  to  speak  of ;  but  they  are 
awkward  beasts  if  you  don't  happen  to  kill 
them  quite  soon  enough  and  if  there  isn't  a 
tree  handy.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  off  chance 
of  being  frozen  to  death  or  rolling  over  a 
precipice  and  breaking  one's  neck.  None  of 
these  things  are  over  and  above  likely  to 
happen ;  still,  if  anything  does  happen  to 
me,   you'll   be    all   right.      I   have   left  you 
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everything  thcat  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
leave,  and ' 

'  How  can  you  talk  in  that  way ! '  exclaimed 
Hope,  starting  up.  '  Do  you  think  I  don't  care 
whether  you  die  or  live  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sure  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  died,' 
answered  Dick,  laughing  a  little  ;  '  I  didn't 
mean  to  imply  a  doubt  of  that.  But  I  shall 
die  none  the  sooner  for  havinf^  left  thing^s 
ship-shape  ;  and  in  case  I  do ' 

He  stopped ;  and  Hope,  with  the  old 
feeling  of  irritation  which  his  speeches  were 
so  apt  to  arouse  in  her,  said,  '  Well,  in  case 
you  do,  what  then  ?  ' 

'  Then  I  think  you  may  be  glad  to  re- 
member that  I  wish  you  to  dispose  of  your 
future  exactly  as  may  seem  best  to  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  conditions ;  I  won't 
even  offer  you  a  word  of  advice  about  it.' 

'  Won't  you  tell  me  what  you  would  ad- 
vise ? '  asked  Hope  ;  for  indeed  she  was  some- 
what curious  to  hear. 

'Xo;  it  might  not  be  what  you  would 
like,  and  then  afterwards  it  might  worry  you 
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to  disregard  it.  Well — I  think  that's  about 
all.' 

There  was  a  brief  space  of  silence,  and 
then  Hope  said :  '  Have  you  no  orders  or 
instructions  of  any  kind  to  give  me  ?  I  would 
so  much  rather  be  told  exactly  what  I  am  to 
do  when  I  am  left  alone.' 

Dick  shook  his  head.  '  I  don't  know  what 
you  may  want  to  do.  I  can't  tell  you  to  stay 
here  a  certain  number  of  months,  and  move  up 
to  London  on  a  particular  date,  or  make  out  a 
list  of  houses  that  you  may  stay  at  and  people 
whom  you  may  ask  here.' 

'  But  that  is  just  what  I  should  like  you 
to  do,'  said  Hope.  '  I  used  to  wish  for  inde- 
pendence once — do  you  remember  ? — but  now 
that  I  have  got  it,  I  don't  think  I  care  much 
about  it.  It  would  really  be  a  kindness 
if  you  would  let  me  feel  that  I  have  some 
duty  or  other  to  perform.  I  should  find  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  to 
people,  "  My  husband  told  me  to  do  this,"  or 
"  My  liusband  said  I  wasn't  to  do  that."  ' 

"  All  right,  then  ;  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say 
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that  I  would  rather  you  didn't  hunt  next 
whiter.' 

'  I  never  dreamt  of  doing  such  a  thing.  Is 
there  nothing  else  ?  ' 

Dick  looked  meditative.  It  was  pretty- 
clear  that  there  was  something  else,  but  that 
he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  should  mention  it  or  not.  He  rose  and 
took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

'  Won't  you  tell  me  ? '  asked  Hope  pre- 
sently. 

He  seated  himself  sideways  on  the  table, 
facing  her,  and  began  :  '  This  isn't  an  instruc- 
tion, you  know,  still  less  an  order ;  it's — what 
shall  I  say  ? — an  expression  of  opinion.  You 
needn't  be  guided  by  it,  unless  you  like.  What 
I  was  thinking  was  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  if  you  didn't  have  Cunningham  to  stay 
in  the  house  again.' 

Hope  coloured  furiously.  How  could  he 
imagine  that  she  could  wish  to  have  Captain 
Cunningham  in  the  house  !  For  the  moment 
she  was  unable  to  find  any  words  to  answer 
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him,  and  he  went  on,  considerately  averting 
his  .eyes  from  her  face  :  '  I  just  mention  it 
because  I  know  Carry  will  want  you  to  ask 
him,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  alto- 
gether comfortable  for  you  to  have  him  here. 
I  dare  say  you  know  that  his  battalion  has  left 
Windsor.' 

'  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,' 
Hope  managed  to  say,  in  a  rather  unsteady 
voice. 

'  Ye^  ;  they're  off  to  Dublin,  and,  all  things 
considered,  I'm  not  sorry  for  it.  Xow  we  will 
say  no  more  upon  that  subject.' 

'  It  is  a  hateful  subject,  and  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  drop  it  for  ever,'  returned 
Hope ;  '  but  I  wish  you  at  least  to  believe 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  receive 
Captain  Cunningham  as  my  guest.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  I  quite  understand  that,'  said 
Dick,  soothingly ;  and  it  angered  her  to  see 
how  anxious  he  was  to  avoid  anything  like  a 
scene.  'For  your  own  sake,  of  course,  you 
wouldn't  wish  to  receive  him ;  but  Carry  will 
probably  press  you.      In  fact,  you  may  be 
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obliged  to  give  in,  because  you  can't  bring 
forward  any  plausible  reason  for  refusing. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  tliat  I  wouldn't,  if  I 
were  you,  give  in  unless  it  seemed  unavoid- 
able. Well ;  I  suppose  we  ouglit  to  be  think- 
ing about  saying  good-bye.' 

There  was  a  perceptible  change  in  his 
voice  as  he  uttered  the  last  sentence.  He 
was  evidently  apprehensive ;  and  so,  for  that 
matter,  was  Hope.  It  certainly  was  nearly 
time  to  say  good-bye  ;  but  how  was  good-bye 
to  be  said  ?  '  You  need  not  start  yet,  need 
you  ? '  she  faltered,  more  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  respite  and  tightening  her  hold 
upon  herself  than  from  any  wish  to  detain 
him  as  long  as  possible. 

Dick  looked  at  his  watch.  'We  have 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  he  answered  ; 
'  but  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  to  Carry 
before  I  go — and  I  sha'n't  see  you  alone  again.' 

Hope  drew  a  long  breath.  '  Good-bye, 
then,'  she  said-,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  took  it  in  his,  and  stood  looking  down 
upon  her  for  an  instant  with  kindly,  rather 
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sorrowful  eyes.  What  he  was  thinking  she 
could  not  tell ;  but  she  fancied  that  he,  like 
the  others,  pitied  her,  and  that  was  intoler- 
able. She  tried  to  draw  away  her  hand  ;  but 
he  held  it  fast. 

'  How  cold  you  are ! '  lie  exclaimed, 
'  What  business  have  you  to  be  cokl  on  such 
a  fine,  hot  day  ? '  And  then,  suddenly— 
'  Why,  Hoj)e,  what  is  it  ?  My  dear  girl,  you 
mustn't  distress  yourself  like  this.' 

For  Hope  had  broken  down  altogether, 
in  spite  of  her  determination  to  be  calm  and 
dignified  and  to  spare  him  the  scene  which 
she  knew  that  he  dreaded.  She  was  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  and  the  tears  filled 
her  eyes,  brimmed  over,  and  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  '  I  don't  want  you  to  go  !  '  she 
gasped,  piteously.  '  I  don't  want  you  to  go 
and — and  be  killed  by  grizzly  bears  ! '  And 
then  she  burst  out  laughing  at  herself  and 
could  not  stop,^  though  her  laughter  was 
broken  by  sobs. 

Dick  laughed  too.  '  What  nonsense  ! '  he 
exclaimed,   cheerfully  ;    and   if  there    was  a 
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sliglit  tremor  in  his  own  voice,  Hope  was 
far  too  agitated  to  notice  it.  'I  ought  not  to 
have  said  an3^thing  about  the  grizzhes.  They 
are  very  much  more  hkely  to  be  killed  by  me 
than  I  am  to  be  killed  by  them,  I  can  assure 
you.  In  fact,  we  are  not  undertaking  what 
anybody  could  call  a  dangerous  expedition, 
and  we  shall  be  back  again  before  you  know 
where  you  are.     A  year  is  soon  over.' 

Hope  shook  her  head  despairingly.  '  I 
don't  think  so — I  think  a  year  is  an  immense 
time.  Besides,  you  said  it  might  be  more 
than  a  year.     Must  you  go,  Dick  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  he  answered,  hastily  but  de- 
cisively, '  I  must  go  now ;  it  is  too  late  to 
change  our  minds.  And  we  should  regret 
it  if  we  did  ;  I  am  sure  of  that.  You  are 
upset  just  now ;  but  afterwards  you  will  see 
tliat  it  Avas  the  best  thing  to  do.'  He  bent 
down  over  her  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
'  Good-bye,  m}^  dear,  and  God  bless  you  ! '  he 
«aid.  Then  he  turned  and  made  as  though 
he  would  have  left  the  room  ;  but  Hope 
clung  to  his  arm. 
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'  You  will  write  to  me,  won't  you,  Dick  ? ' 
slie  asked. 

'  Wliat  a  question  !  Of  course  I  will,  and 
I'll  telegraph  as  soon  as  we  reacli  Xew  York. 
You  must  write  to  me  too — wlien  you're 
inclined,  you  know — and  tell  me  all  you  are 
doing.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  write  or 
receive  letters  very  regularly ;  but  I'll  keep 
the  communications  open  as  well  as  I  can. 
When  you  don't  hear,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  we  are  all  right.  If  any  mis- 
fortune happens,  the  news  will  reach  you  fast 
enough.  Now  I  really  ought  to  go  and  look 
for  Carry.' 

As  soon  as  he  had  effected  his  escape 
Hope  resolutely  swallowed  down  her  tears. 
She  had  still  a  short  time  left  in  which  to 
compose  herself,  and  she  dismissed  from  her 
mind  every  consideration  except  the  para- 
mount one  of  presenting  a  moderately  credit- 
able appearance  at  the  last  moment.  When 
once  the  dog-cart  should  have  driven  away 
she  would  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  her  own 
room  and  indulge  her  grief  as  much  as  she 
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pleased.  And  so,  when  slie  emerged  into  the 
hall,  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  servants  as- 
sembled there  discovered  nothino^  more  than 
that  she  had  been  cr3dng ;  and  that  they 
probably  thought  only  decent,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  sunshine  was  streaming 
through  the  open  door,  where  Dick,  Francis, 
and  Carry  w^ere  standing ;  beyond  them  Hope 
could  see  the  red  wheels  of  the  dog-cart. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are ! '  called  out  Dick, 
who  was  lighting  a  cigar.  '  I  was  just  going 
to  send  for  you.  Now,  Francis,  you  might 
as  well  jump  in;  we  haven't  too  much  time. 
Good-bye,  everybody  ;  pray  for  easterly 
breezes,  and  don't  flatter  yourselves  that  we 
have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  if  you 
hear  nothim^  of  us  for  a  month.'  He  had 
assumed  a  brisk,  bustling  demeanour  which 
sat  rather  oddly  upon  him.  '  Where's  Jake  ?  ' 
he  asked  suddenly.  '  Eun  and  look  for  him, 
somebody.  Confound  the  fellow!  what  does 
lie  mean  by  hiding  himself? ' 

A  footman  darted  upstairs  and  presently 
returned,  casting  indignant  glances  over  his 
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shoulder  at  Jacob,  who  followed  him  with 
swift,  noiseless  steps.  Dick  had  already 
climbed  into  the  dog-cart.  He  bent  down, 
stretchinc^  out  his  hand  to  the  younf^  man, 
who  stood  bareheaded  in  the  sunshine. 

'  Good-bye,  Jake,'  Hope  heard  him  say. 
'  Don't  get  made  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  before  I  come  back,  because  I 
should  like  to  assist  at  the  inaugural  banquet. 
In  the  meantime,  if  you  Avant  no^'elty  in  the 
way  of  subjects,  you  had  better  come  out 
to  Denver  or  Cheyenne  and  ask  for  us.  We 
are  sure  to  be  somewhere  or  other  within  a 
thousand  miles  or  so,  and  I  daresay  you'll 
find  us,  if  you  look  about.' 

This  good-humoured  jocularity,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  little  forced,  provoked  no 
responsive  smile  upon  Jacob's  grave  and 
rather  sullen  countenance.  '  I  hope  you  will 
have  good  sport,'  he  said  shortly,  and  drew 
back  without  another  word. 

Then  Dick  gathered  up  the  reins,  the 
groom  sprang  back  from  the  horse's  head, 
and    in   another   moment   the   dog-cart   was 
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bowling  down  the  avenue  at  a  smart  pace, 
while  Hope,  motionless  in  the  doorway,  stood 
gazing  after  it.  Carry  said  something  about 
its  being  unlucky  to  watch  people  out  of 
sight;  but  in  spite  of  that  remonstrance  she 
remained  where  she  was  until  Dick,  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  road  branched 
off  at  rio'ht  ani?les,  waved  his  hat  as  a  last 
farewell,  and  so  vanished. 

Hope  turned  round  and  found  that  she 
was  alone.  Carry  had  gone  back  into  the 
house,  as  had  also  Jacob  and  the  servants. 
Before  following  their  example,  she  looked 
out  once  more  at  the  broad,  sunny  landscape, 
the  air  quivering  with  the  heat,  the  bright- 
coloured  flower-beds,  with  the  butterflies 
hovering  over  them,  and  the  undulating  park 
beyond  ;  and  as  she  looked,  the  memory  of 
her  first  morning  at  Farndon  came  vividly 
back  to  her.  How  long  ago  that  seemed ! 
and  what  a  change  had  come  over  her  life 
in  one  brief  year !  Assuredly  it  had  been 
with  no  extravagant  anticipations  of  happi- 
ness   that    she    had    started  ;    but    she    had 
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thought  that  a  peaceful,  easy,  and  not  un- 
pleasant sort  of  existence  lay  before  her,  and 
she  remembered  to  have  made  some  good 
resolutions  which  she  had  tried  to  keep. 
Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  whole  business 
had  ended  in  utter,  irremediable  failure  ? 
How  had  it  come  to  pass  that  two  people 
who  had  married  without  illusions,  and  with 
what  had  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  mutual 
understanding,  had  so  soon  been  reduced 
to  the  ,dismal  and  almost  ludicrous  shift  of 
placing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  them  ? 
Somebody,  surely,  must  be  to  blame  for  such 
a  state  of  things.  And  yet,  perhaps,  nobody 
was  exactly  to  blame,  and  the  catastrophe 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  marriage  con- 
tract entered  into  upon  those  terms.  What 
did  not  strike  Hope  as  odd  was  the  fact  that 
she  should  consider  what  had  happened  a 
catastrophe  at  all.  Dick  had  said  from  the 
very  first  that  he  would  probably  be  a  good 
deal  away  from  home  ;  and  that  much  Hope 
might  have  recollected  (although  for  the 
moment    she    did   not)  ;    because   it  is    easy 
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enough  for  people  who  have  tolerably  good 
memories  to  recall  matters  of  fact.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  difficult  to  realise  or  even  believe 
in  than  a  state  of  feeling  which  has  passed 
away ;  and  that  is  why  Hope,  after  she  had 
mounted  the  stairs  to  her  bedroom,  with  a 
slow,  dragging  step,  and  had  locked  the  door 
behind  her,  flung  herself  down  upon  a  sofa 
and  gave  way  to  despair. 

'  Oh,  Dick ! '  she  moaned  aloud,  '  how 
could  you  be  so  cruel  to  me — how  could  you 
leave  me,  when  I  love  you  so  ?  ' 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  made 
this  confession  to  herself  in  so  many  words, 
and  the  sound  of  it  startled  her  a  little,  though 
she  had  been  vaguely  conscious  of  the  truth 
for  some  time  past.  Of  course  she  loved  him. 
She  had  loved  him  all  along — certainly  ever 
since  her  marriage  :  perhaps  even  before.  It 
was  because  she  loved  him  that  his  placid 
good-humour  had  so  provoked  her,  and  that 
she  had  sometimes  assailed  him  with  sharp 
speeches  ;  it  was  because  she  loved  him  that 
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slie  had  so  bitterly  resented  his  insinuation 
that  she  could  care  for  Bertie  Cunningham ; 
it  was  because  she  loved  him,  and  knew  that 
he  had  only  a  lukewarm  sort  of  friendship  for 
her,  that  she  had  refrained  from  entreating 
him  to  abandon  this  journey,  from  which  he 
might  never  return.  She  saw  it  all  now,  but, 
of  course,  even  if  she  had  seen  it  sooner,  she 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  she 
had  done.  What  use  or  object  would  there 
have  been  in  keeping  him  by  her  side,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  he  preferred  the  society 
of  trappers  and  Eed  Indians  to  hers?  And 
then  she  remembered,  with  a  sharp  twinge  of 
jealousy,  that  he  had  admitted  having  been  in 
love  once.  He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  be  incapable  of  falling  in  love  a  second 
time. 

'And  I  don't  believe  he  even  feels  the 
friendship  for  me  that  he  used  to  feel,'  mur- 
mured poor  Hope.  '  He  thinks  we  are  not 
suited  to  each  other  and  that  we  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  he  is  sorry  for  me — that 
is  all.' 
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So  slie  lay  there  Avith  clenclied  fingers  and 
dr}^  eyes,  saying  to  herself,  as  young  people 
are  so  apt  to  do  when  the  world  goes  ill  with 
them,  that  there  was  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  now  but  deatli. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII., 

A   GENEEOUS   OFFER. 

That  the  fascinations  of  Dublin  society  are 
very  great  is  wliat  no  Sassenach,  however 
bigoted,  will  venture  to  deny  ;  yet,  if  a  man's 
chief  interests  happen  to  be  centred  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  also  if  he  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  only  one 
small  section  of  society  is  really  worthy  of 
his  attention,  he  cannot  suffer  transplantation 
without  a  wrench,  and  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Foot  Guards  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much  given  to  indulge  in  plaints  and 
murmurings  when  they  are  despatched  across 
St.  George's  Channel.  This  makes  it  the 
more  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
battalion  to  which  Captain  Cunningham  be- 
longed   afforded    one   conspicuous    exception 
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to  the  above  rule,  in  tlie  person  of  Captain 
Cunningham  himself. 

Bertie  had,  indeed,  reasons  for  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  his  change  of  quarters, 
of  which  his  anxiety  to  be  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Farndon  was  only  one — • 
though  doubtless  the  chief.  He  had  been 
profoundly  mortified — and  almost  as  much 
puzzled  as  mortified — by  the  indignant  con- 
tempt with  which  Hope  had  received  his 
avowal  of  love.  Nothing  of  that  kind  had 
ever  happened  to  him  before ;  no  one  had 
ever  addressed  such  language  to  him  (though 
he  had  given  more  than  one  person  an 
excellent  excuse  for  so  doing),  and  he  could 
not  quite  understand  it.  Of  course  he  had 
done  wrong.  He  had  said  what  ought  not  to 
have  been  said  ;  he  had  broken  his  resolution, 
and,  in  a  severely  literal  sense,  he  had  cer- 
tainly insulted  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 
But  he  could  not  help  being  astonished  that 
she  should  say  or  think  so.  When  the  days 
passed  on,  bringing  him  no  acknowledgment 
of  his  apology,  he   felt   that   he   was   being 
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punished  with  ahnost  vindictive  rigour,  and 
although  his  love  for  Hope  was  not  diminished 
by  what  he  considered  her  needless  cruelt}^,  it 
w^as  a  great  relief  to  him  to  be  ordered  to  a 
city  in  wdiich  he  would  run  no  risk  of  chance 
encounters  with  her.  He  was  glad,  too,  to 
be  out  of  Carry's  reach  ;  and,  again,  he  was 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  friend  Mrs. 
Pierpoint ;  finally,  he  was  very  glad  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  duns. 

This  security,  it  is  true,  was  rather 
apparent  than  real;  for  Dublin,  after  all,  is 
not  so  very  far  away,  and  the  postal  service 
which  connects  it  with  the  metropolis  is 
admirably  organised.  If  Bertie  had  lost  sight 
of  the  above  circumstance,  he  was  speedily 
reminded  of  it.  In  fact,  he  liad  not  been  a 
week  in  Ireland  when  he  received  by  one  and 
the  same  delivery  a  batch  of  most  disquieting 
letters.  He  was  a  man  who  habitually  received 
a  great  many  letters,  of  which  a  fair  propor- 
tion were  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and 
it  was  his  sensible  rule  always  to  read  the 
disagreeable  ones  first.     When,  therefore,  he 
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recognised  his  ftitlier's  handwriting  upon  one 
of  the  envelopes,  he  unhesitatingly  accorded 
to  it  the  place  of  honour,  and  its  contents 
fully  justified  his  discrimination. 

Sir  Eobert  Cunningham  was  afflicted  with 
a  large  family,  a  large  estate,  a  moderate  rent- 
roll,  and  a  short  temper.  His  younger  sons 
had  been  no  sort  of  comfort  to  him,  and 
when  he  could  get  hold  of  them  he  took  good 
care  to  make  things  excessively  uncomfortable 
for  them  in  return.  Therefore  they  usually 
skipped  nimbly  out  of  his  way,  and,  as  he 
detested  letter-writing,  he  only  communicated 
with  them  when  under  the  influence  of  great 
exasperation.  Such  an  influence  had  evidently 
been  strong  upon  him  when  he  sat  down  to 
indite  the  epistle  which  our  friend  Bertie  was 
now  perusing.  The  old  gentleman's  style  was 
terse  and  vigorous.  He  wasted  no  space  in 
prefatory  remarks,  but  came  straight  to  the 
point  : — 

'Dear  Bertie  [he  wrote], — What  the  devil 
do  your  confounded  tailors  and  saddlers  mean 
Vol.  hi.  E 
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by  sending  in  their  bills  to  me  ?  Even  you 
can  hardly  be  such  an  ass  as  to  think  that 
I  shall  pay  them.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
bothered  in  this  way,  and  if  anything  of  the 
kind  occurs  again  I  shall  cut  100/.  a  year  off 
your  allowance  to  teach  you  better  manners. 
Since  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  I  am  not  half  pleased  with  what 
I  have  been  hearing  about  you  lately.  I 
understand  that  you  are  still  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  a  lady  whom  report  says  that 
you  might  have  married,  and  ought  to  have 
married,  any  time  during  the  last  year,  or 
more.  If  you  choose  to  throw  away  an  ample 
income,  that  is  your  affair ;  you  are  free  to 
please  yourself.  But  you  are  not  free  to 
behave  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman, 
and  rumours  have  reached  my  ears  of  an  en- 
tanglement connected  with  this  affair  which 
strikes  me  as  highly  discreditable.  You  had 
better  take  this  as  a  warning  and  mind  what 
you  are  about ;  for,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  I 
will  stop  your  allowance  altogether  if  you 
disgrace  yourself;  and  from  what  I  know  of 
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you,  you  will  hardly  enjoy  supporting  yourself 
by  manual  labour.' 

A  truly  sickening  missive  !  Bertie  tossed 
it  aside  with  a  grimace,  and  proceeded  to  a 
furtJier  examination  of  his  correspondence 
The  next  letter  on  the  list  was  from  Mr. 
Abraham  Levison,  financial  agent ;  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Levison  said  that  this  would  never, 
never  do  !  Such  leniency  as  he  had  shown  to 
Captain  Cunningham  was  without  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  history  of  his  benevolent  career. 
Probably  there  was  no  man  in  London  or  else- 
where who  would  have  lent  money  upon  terms 
so  absurdly  easy  ;  certainly  there  was  no  other 
who  would  have  displayed  such  boundless 
patience.  But  to  everything  there  must  be 
an  end.  Business  was  business  ;  and  unless 
Captain  Cunningham  woidd  consent  to  be  a 
little  more  businesslike — &c.,  &c.  Then  came 
a  poHtely-worded  but  decisive  request  from  a 
well-known  firm  of  West-end  hosiers.  Captain 
Cunningham's  account  had  now  been  running 
on  for  upwards  of  five  years,  and  they  were 
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compelled  reluctantly  to  demand  immediate 
payment.  A  Windsor  tradesman  was  less 
urbane  : — '  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,  nor  yet 
I  won't  stand  it.  You  must  settle,  Captain, 
and  look  sharp  about  it  too,  or  I'll  have  the 
law  of  5^ou,  and  that's  flat.' 

After  running  his  eye  over  several  other 
intimations  similar  in  character  and  more  or 
less  peremptory  in  tone,  Bertie  felt  himself  in 
a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  read  a  somewhat  bulky 
letter  which  he  had  already  recognised  as 
coming  from  Miss  Herbert.  '  I  wonder  what 
she  has  got  to  say  !  Possibly  slie,  too,  may 
have  decided  to  "  have  the  law  of  me  "  if  I  am 
not  more  businesslike,'  he  murmured,  with  a 
dreary  little  laugh. 

However,  Carry's  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
threatening  letter.  It  was  written,  as  her 
letters  always  were,  in  a  style  expressive 
rather  of  good-fellowship  than  of  tender  senti- 
ments, and  it  conveyed  the  ncAvs — somewhat 
startling  to  its  recipient — of  Dick's  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  scene.  '  I  am  really 
quite  ashamed  of  him,'   his    sister  declared, 
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*  and  I  can't  lielp  being  very  sorry  for  poor 
Hope,  tlioiigli  she  is  rather  a  goose,  in  my 
opinion.  Ever  since  he  left,  she  has  been 
going  about  with  a  face  as  long  as  your  arm, 
and  making  the  most  piteous  and  futile  efforts 
to  look  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  I  have 
done  my  little  best  to  console  her,  but  have 
only  got  snubbed  for  my  pains.  However,  I 
won't  run  her  down,  for  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  looked  upon  her  as  an  angel  since  you 
broke  your  leg,  and  she  read  good  books  to 
you.  By-the-by,  did  she  read  good  books  to 
you  ?  But  I  am  sure  she  did  ;  and  you  are 
just  the  man  to  delight  in  that  kind  of  thing 
when  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  Eor 
my  own  part,  I  only  wish  she  were  an  angel — 
at  least,  I  wish  she  had  wings.  In  that  case 
she  would  doubtless  take  flight  for  Wyoming, 
and  I  might  ask  a  few  clieery  people  to  stay. 
As  things  are  at  present,  the  house  is  about 
as  gay  as  my  own  house  in  Yorkshire  used  to 
be  when  it  wasn't  my  own  house,  and  when 
poor  old  Aunt  Anne  was  laboriously  keeping 
herself  alive  with  tea-kettles.' 
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At  tliis  point  Bertie  laid  down  the  slieet 
and  became  lost  in  meditation.  Why  was 
Ho|)e's  face  so  long,  and  why  was  she  incon- 
solable ?  Assuredly  not  because  her  husband 
had  gone  away.  He  had  seen  too  much  of 
their  daily  relations  to  believe  that  either  of 
them  had  more  than  a  sober  sort  of  liking  for 
the  other.  And  then,  again,  what  did  Herbert 
mean  by  rushing  off  to  the  other  side  of  tlie 
world  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  But,  not  bein«: 
good  at  solving  problems,  and  being  really  con- 
vinced that  Hope's  character  was  an  angelic 
one,  he  soon  ceased  to  perplex  himself,  mur- 
muring with  a  sigh  :  '  Well,  it  can't  make  much 
odds  to  me,  anyhow ;  I  have  done  for  myself 
completely  and  finally,  and  I  don't  suppose 
she  will  ever  forg;ive  me.  Even  if  she  loved 
me  as  I  love  her,  she  would  die  before  she 
would  admit  it.' 

Then  he  returned  to  Carry's  letter,  which 
he  had  left  at  the  end  of  a  page;  and  the 
first  words  that  met  his  eye,  on  turning  over 
the  next  one,  caused  him  to  give  alow  whistle. 
'  As  I  am  doing  no  good  here,'  she  continued. 
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'  and  as  I  am  bored  beyond  all  power  of 
words  to  describe,  I  have  decided  on  trying 
the  effect  of  a  little  clianc^e.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  I  abhor  quite  so  much  as 
yachting  ;  yet  I  am  going  to  yacht.  The 
Fortescues  have  invited  me  to  go  on  a  cruise 
to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  with  them,  and 
I  am  to  join  them  at  Kingstown  in  a  day  or 
two.  I  had  not  the  courac^e  to  <?o  all  the 
way  from  Southampton  in  the  yacht,  as  they 
wanted  me  to  do.  You  must  come  on  board 
and  see  us,  and  tell  us  how  you  are  getting 
on  in  Paddyland.  The  name  of  the  yacht  is 
the  Flying  Scud — painfully  suggestive ;  but 
I  presume  that  she  will  at  least  refrain  from 
flying  and  scudding  wdiile  she  is  in  Kingstown 
Harbour.' 

Bertie  felt  that  the  Fates  were  closing  in 
upon  ]iim.  Duty  and  indebtedness  ;  an  angry 
and  determined  father ;  duns  not  less  angry 
and  determined  ;  a  lady  whose  determination 
yielded  in  nothing  to  theirs,  although  as  yet 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  angry — these,  surely, 
formed  an  encirchng  host  powerful  enough  to 
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make  any  harassed  young  man  yield  at  dis- 
cretion and  say  :  '  Have  it  your  own  way, 
then ! '  Bertie  was  very  much  disposed  to 
adopt  that  inglorious  course.  After  all,  it 
was  nothiniT  but  wdiat  he  had  known  and 
declared  to  be  inevitable  for  a  long  time  past. 
Yet,  when  he  thought  of  Hope,  and  pictured 
to  himself  the  look  of  disdain  which  would 
come  over  her  face  on  hearing  that  he  had 
engaged  himself  to  her  sister-in-law,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  'No:  hang  it!  I  can't.  I'd 
rather  chuck  up  everything  and  emigrate  to 
New  Zealand  or  some  such  place.  Other 
fellows  have  done  it,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ? 
Though,  as  the  governor  so  amiably  remarks, 
manual  labour  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  am  likely  to  enjoy.' 

He  smiled  slightly,  looking  down  at  his 
hands.  They  were  well-shaped,  strong  little 
hands,  and  could  do  all  that  their  owner 
desired  of  them  with  a  gun  or  a  cricket-bat 
or  a  pair  of  sculls  ;  but  whether  they  could 
be  employed  with  success  upon  ploughs  and 
spades  was  another  question.     In  his  heart  of 
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hearts  Bertie  probably  knew  very  well  that  he 
would  never  put  them  to  any  such  use ;  but 
for  the  next  few  clays — until  the  Fli/im/  Scud 
came  into  harbour,  in  fact — he  amused  him- 
self with  speculating  upon  the  prospects  of  a 
colonial  career,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
buy  two  or  three  books  relating  to  New 
Zealand  and  glance  through  their  pages.  Then, 
one  morning,  a  note  reached  him  from  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted,  asking  him  to  lunch  on  board, 
and  casually  mentioning  that  his  '  friend  Miss 
Herbert '  had  arrived.  An  excuse  might 
have  been  invented  without  difficulty  ;  but 
it  w^as  less  troublesome  to  accept ;  and  when 
Bertie  had  more  than  one  course  open  to  him, 
he  invariably  and  upon  j)rinciple  chose  the 
least  troublesome. 

The  Flying  Scud  was  a  large  schooner  of 
nearly  three  hundred  tons,  and  when  Captain 
Cunningham  stepped  on  to  her  deck,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  quite  a  considerable 
group  of  friends,  of  wdiom  Carry,  in  a  neat 
yachting  costume,  was  one.     They  were  very 
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glad  to  see  liim,  for  lie  was  universally  liked, 
and  he,  too,  was  glad  to  see  them  and  hear 
what  they  had  to  tell  him  about  the  world, 
from  which  he  considered  himself  to  be  cut 
off;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  inemory 
of  his  various  troubles  faded  away  from  his 
mind.  It  was  only  when  his  eyes  met  Carry's, 
as  they  did  from  time  to  time,  that  a  vague 
feeling  of  apprehension  came  over  him. 

After  lunclieon  the  company  dispersed 
with  some  suddenness.  The  owner  of  the 
yacht  went  ashore,  taking  the  greater  part  of 
his  guests  with  him  ;  others  went  out  fishing  ; 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Bertie,  who  was  re- 
clining in  a  wicker  chair  beneath  the  awning 
and  enjoying  a  cigarette,  looked  round  and 
discovered  that  his  only  companions  were 
Mrs.  Fortescue  and  Miss  Herbert. 

'  Now,  Captain  Cunningham,'  said  the 
former,  '  you  can't  be  allowed  to  be  lazy  any 
longer.     Do  you  understand  sailing  a  boat  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  answered  Bertie. 

'  Then  you  shall  take  us  out  in  the  cutter. 
There  is  just  enough  breeze  to  fill  the  sail, 
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and  the  water  is  smooth  enough  even  for 
Carry.' 

Bertie  said  that  would  be  very  jolly ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  jollity  of 
it  when  the  two  ladies,  who  had  gone  below 
to  make  some  change  in  their  dress,  reap- 
peared, and  wdien  Mrs.  Fortescue  announced 
that,  after  all,  she  had  decided  to  remain  on 
board,  liaving  rather  a  headache  and  being 
afraid  of  the  sun.  '  I  daresay  you  can  be 
trusted  not  to  drown  Carr}^  or  yourself,'  she 
added. 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Fortescue,  like  a 
good  many  other  well-meaning  persons,  wished 
to  do  somethimy  towards  brins^ino^  about  the 
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engagement  which  had  been  hanging  fire  for 
so  long. 

Carry  Herbert  was  a  proud  woman  by 
nature,  and  it  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
humiliation  that  she  seated  herself  in  the 
centre-board  cutter  which  had  been  brought 
alongside,  while  Bertie  took  the  tiller.  Not 
for  the  first  time,  she  asked  herself  whether 
any  subsequent  happiness  could  quite  repay 
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her  for  this  persistent  hunting  down  of  an 
unwilhni;^  victim.  Had  she  not  felt  sure  that 
the  victim  must  eventually  fall  a  prey  to  some 
well-dowered  lady,  she  would  have  been 
almost  inclined  to  abandon  the  pursuit ;  but 
that  gave  her  a  sort  of  justification.  'He  will 
never  care  much  for  anybody,'  she  sometimes 
thought  (for  she  was  not  in  the  least  blind  to 
his  defects) ;  '  and  I  believe  he  is  fond  of  me, 
after  a  fashion.'  But  just  now  a  fit  of  com- 
punction and  discouragement  was  upon  her, 
so  that  she  leant  over  the  gunwale,  resting  her 
chin  upon  her  hand  and  half  turning  her  back 
towards  her  companion,  who,  for  his  part, 
could  find  nothing  particular  to  say. 

A  very  light  breeze  blew  from  the  land 
and  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  boat 
glided  gently  seaward  before  it,  leaving  a  long 
track  upon  the  smooth  water,  and  for  some 
time  neither  of  its  occupants  uttered  a  word. 
They  were  sufficiently  intimate  to  remain 
silent,  if  it  so  pleased  them  ;  sufficiently  inti- 
mate also  to  understand  one  another  without 
explicit  speech  ;  and  so  wdien  Carry  at  length 
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turned  round  and  said  '  Well  ?  '  there  was  no 
need  for  her  to  add  anything  to  that  curt 
interrogation. 

'  It  isn't  well  at  all/  answered  Bertie  ;  '  it's 
about  as  far  from  being  well  as  it  can  be.' 

'  What  is  wrong  now  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  the  old  thing— bills.' 

'  Which  kind  of  bills  ? ' 

'  Both  kinds.  The  finish  isn't  far  off  now. 
I  give  myself  six  months  more — unless  Dutch 
Oven  wins  the  Leger,  in  which  case  it  is  just 
wildly  possible  that  I  might  hold  out  for 
another  year.' 

'  And  then  ?  ' 

'And  then  I  shall  go  off  to  New  Zealand, 
if  the  governor  will  consent  to  pay  my  passage. 
Or  perhaps  I'll  drive  a  hansom  cab — I  don't 
know.  Will  you  give  me  an  occasional  half- 
crown  fare  during  the  season  ?  ' 

Carry  made  no  reply.  She  had  shifted 
her  position,  and  was  gazing  at  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Dubhn  astern,  and  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  great  mail-steamer  from 
Holyhead,   which    had  just   come   in.      Iler 
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profile  was  turned  towards  Bertie — a  very 
handsome,  high-bred  profile.  Just  now  it  wore 
a  somewhat  softer  and  sadder  expression  than 
usual,  and,  as  he  looked  at  it,  he  felt  a 
little  sorry  and  a  little  ashamed.  Poor  Carry ! 
he  certainly  had  not  treated  her  well.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  the  idea  of  marrying 
her  had  been  by  no  means  repugnant  to  him, 
and  even  now — but  then  the  vision  of  another 
face  seemed  to  rise  between  him  and  her,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  No,  by  Jove  !  he  couldn't 
do  it.  How  extraordinary  it  was  that  she 
should  never  have  suspected  the  truth  !  It 
was  partly  curiosity,  partly  perversity  that 
moved  him  to  say : '  Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Herbert. 
Is  she  really  unhappy  at  being  parted  from  that 
long-legged,  unromantic  brother  of  yours  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  answered  Carry,  absently.  '  Why 
not?' 

'  Only  because  she  never  seemed  to  me  to 
be  much  interested  in  him.  When  I  was  at 
Farndon  they  were  always  apart  all  day  long.' 

'  I  suppose  that  was  because  she  saw  that 
he  didn't  want  her.     Most  women  can  conceal 
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tlieir  feelings,  and  all  women  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  so.' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  an 
accent  of  bitterness  which  Bertie  understood. 
He  relapsed  into  silence  once  more,  not  being 
yet  prepared  to  say  what  he  knew  that  he 
was  almost  bound  to  say.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  him,  he  wondered,  to  escape  from 
that  boat  without  having  finally  committed 
himself?  If  he  had  cared  to  fathom  his 
feelings,  he  would  perhaps  have  discovered 
that  what  he  really  wanted  was  to  be  so 
placed  as  that  this  should  not  be  possible. 
He  would  be  glad  afterwards  to  be  able  to 
make  excuses  for  himself — to  say :  '  Well,  I 
couldn't  help  it ;  no  fellow  could  have  got 
out  of  such  a  situation  without  proposing.' 

Thus  he  waited  upon  events,  drifting,  as 
tlie  boat  drifted  wdien  the  breeze  died  away 
and  the  sail  flapped  against  the  mast.  Carry 
seemed  to  be  not  less  devoid  of  definite  purpose 
than  he.  She  made  a  remark  from  time  to 
time,  to  which  he  responded,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  held  their  peace.     It  has  already 
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been  said  tliat  they  knew  one  another  well 
enough  to  exchange  thoughts  with  a  minimum 
of  speech.  The  two  hands  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  tlie  yacht  were  half 
asleep  in  the  bows,  and  were  no  restraint 
upon  such  conversation  as  passed  between 
them.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  these  drowsy 
sailors  prevent  Carry  from  saying  something 
at  last  which  she  certainly  would  not  have 
liked  them  or  anyone  else  to  overhear.  They 
had  now  been  a  long  time  in  the  boat,  and 
were  beating  back  towards  the  harbour  against 
a  westerly  wind  which  had  freshened  some- 
what. Without  any  introductory  observations. 
Carry  reverted  to  the  subject  upon  which  she 
had  been  meditating  the  whole  afternoon. 

'  You  can't  go  on  like  this,'  she  said.  '  You 
can't  always  spot  the  winners  of  races ' 

'  One  in  twenty  is  about  my  average,' 
interjected  Bertie. 

'  And  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance 
that  Dutch  Oven  will  win  the  Leger.  Besides, 
if  she  did,  that  would  mean  no  more  than 
jstavimj^   olF   rain    for   another    twelvemonth. 
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Tlie  only  plan  is  to  free  yourself  from  debt 
and  make  a  fresh  start.  I  want  you  to  let 
me  provide  you  with  the  means  of  doing  this. 
Don't  interrupt,  please ;  I  am  quite  aware 
that  one  isn't  allowed  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
for  one's  friends ;  but  mine  is  a  rather  ex- 
ceptional case.  The  simple  truth  is  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I  can 
possibly  spend,  and  you  couldn't  do  me  a 
greater  kindness  than  by  letting  me  help  you. 
I  could  give  you  5,000/.,  or  even  double  that, 
to-morrow,  and  nobody  would  be  any  the 
wiser.  That's  the  point  of  it,  you  see  ;  no- 
body would  ever  know.' 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  eager  voice,  and  the 
young  man  was  really  touched  by  her  dis- 
interestedness, which  he  could  not  question. 
Still,  there  was  only  one  answer  to  be  made. 

'  You  are  very  kind  and  very  generous,' 
he  said,  '  and  I  am  as  grateful  to  you  as  if  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  accept  your  offer. 
But  you  must  see  that  it  is  utterly  impossible. 
No  man  can  take  money  from  a  woman, 
unless — except ' 
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'  The  matter  is  one  between  ourselves/ 
slie  interrupted  quickly.  '  I  see  no  necessity 
for  conditions.  Did  you  think  that  I  wanted 
to  impose  any  upon  you  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sure  you  didn't,'  answered  Bertie. 
And  then,  after  a  pause :  '  But  the  conditions 
exist,  all  the  same.' 

If  he  had  really  wished  to  find  himself  in 
a  position  from  which  retreat  without  an  offer 
of  marriage  would  be  impracticable,  he  should 
have  been  satisfied  now ;  and  if  poor  Carry 
had  ever  doubted  that  he  would  like  her 
money  well  enough,  but  was  not  equally 
ambitious  to  become  possessed  of  her  person, 
his  present  hesitation  must  have  removed  all 
doubt  from  her  mind.  She  was  mortified, 
but  her  magnanimity  did  not  desert  hei*. 

'  We  won't  say  any  more  about  it  now,' 
she  resumed  presently.  '  Think  it  over,  and 
let  me  know  to-morrow  or  next  day  what  you 
decide.  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  a  true  act  of  friendship  on  your  part  to  let 
me  be  of  use  to  you,  and  that,  if  you  do,  I 
shall  never  dream  of  thinkini^c  that  I  have 
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laid  you  under  an  obligation  of  any  sort  or 
kind.' 

Bertie  murmured  some  confused  words  of 
thanks.  He  was  tlioroughly  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  taking  advantage  of  this  delay,  but  he 
did  take  advantage  of  it,  notwithstanding. 
Everybody  knows  the  consequences  of  craning 
at  a  fence  or  pausing  upon  the  point  of  taking 
a  header.  If  the  thing  is  not  done  at  once, 
it  will  most  j)robably  never  be  done  at  all, 
and  Bertie  liad  shivered  upon  the  brink  so 
long  that  he  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  excuse 
for  shivering  a  little  longer.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  to  make  his  proposal  in  due  form 
on  the  morrow,  and  his  only  reason  for  not 
making  it  immediately  was  that  to-morrow 
was  to-morrow.  A  poor  reason  enough  ;  but 
it  served  its  j)urpose. 

Bertie  did  not  linger  on  board  the  yacht 
after  he  had  restored  Miss  Herbert,  safe  and 
sound,  to  Mrs.  Fortescue's  care,  and  had  been 
discreetly  rallied  by  that  lady  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  he  had  been  absent.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  Flying  Scud  would  not  sail 
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for  a  couple  of  days,  and,  having  promised  to 
call  again,  took  bis  leave. 

'  So  it's  all  settled,'  he  mused,  when  he 
had  been  put  on  shore  and  was  waiting  at  the 
station  for  a  train  to  take  him  to  Westland 
Eow.  '  At  least,  it  will  be  before  I  am  twenty- 
four  hours  older,  and  I  only  wish  the  twenty- 
four  hours  were  past !  I  ought  to  have  done 
it  this  afternoon,  but  I  couldn't,  somehow. 
It  was  awfully  good  of  her  to  offer  me  that 
money,  and  she  meant  what  she  said,  too. 
Upon  my  word,  she's  a  long  way  too  good  for 
me,  and  if  I  could  only  forget  Hope — but 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  shall  never  do  that, 
and  I  shall  never  dare  to  look  her  in  the 
face  again  either.  Suppose  anything  should 
happen  to  Herbert  out  in  America — no,  dash 
it  all !  I  won't  think  about  such  things ;  I'll 
think  about  Carry.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
have  to  tell  her  that  I  love  her,  and  I  wonder 
whether  she  will  believe  me,  if  I  do.  Poor 
Carry !  Poor  me,  too,  if  you  come  to  that ! 
Well,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,  and  I  suppose  the  governor  will  dance  a 
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fandango  when  he  hears  the  news.  So  will 
old  Levison ;  and  so  will  the  butcher  and  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick-maker.  What  a 
consolation  it  will  be  to  make  so  many  de- 
serving people  happy ! ' 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  and,  w^heeling  round,  he  be- 
came aware  of  a  young  brother-officer  whose 
ordinarily  impassive  countenance  had  an  ex- 
pression of  modified  joy  and  excitement. 
'  Well,'  said  Bertie,  rather  crossly,  '  what's  up 
with  you  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  discovered 
something  to  be  cheerful  about  in  this  beastly 
hole.' 

'I'm  going  to  leave  this  beastly  hole,' 
answered  the  other.  '  Haven't  you  heard  ? 
We're  ordered  off  to  Egypt  to  join  Wolseley's 
expedition.' 

Bertie  drew  a  long  breath.  '  There's  a 
fate  about  this,'  he  muttered.  '  Providence 
doesn't  mean  the  event  to  come  off,  that's 
certain.  First  I  break  my  leg  ;  then  what  the 
governor  calls  an  "  entanglement "  arises  ;  and 
now  I  am  sent  away  to   chastise  Arabi   the 
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Blest — may  his  shadow  never  be  less  !  One 
more  chance  for  me — lots  more  chances ! 
Who  can  tell  what  may  not  happen  before  I 
come  back  ?  Who  knows  whether  I  shall  come 
back  at  all  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say,'  interrupted 
his  conq^ anion. 

'  I  wasn't  talking  to  you,  my  dear  fellow,' 
answered  Bertie ;  '  but  you're  a  good  sort  of 
chap  in  your  way,  and  you've  brought  me 
good  news.  I  won't  fail  to  drink  your  health 
the  moment  I  get  within  reach  of  decent 
liquor.' 

And  so,  on  the  following  day.  Carry 
waited  for  Captain  Cunningham  in  vain  ;  but 
the  evening  post  brought  her  the  subjoined 
brief  note  : — 

'My  dear  Miss  Herbert, — I  daresay  you 
won't  have  been  surprised  at  my  not  turning 
up  this  afternoon  ;  I  Iiare  such  a  heap  of 
thincfs  to  do.  You  will  have  heard  that  we 
are  to  sail  for  Egypt  immediately.  It  will 
be  awfully  hot,  I  expect ;   but   one   mustn't 
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grumble  at  trifles.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  cruise.  You  must  write  and  tell  me 
about  it,  and  I'll  send  you  a  graphic  account 
of  our  first  engagement  in  return.  Very 
sorry  I  couldn't  see  you  to  say  good-bye  ;  but 
we  shall  meet  again  before  next  year  most 
likely,  unless  I  get  knocked  over. 

'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'B.C. 

'  I  can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel  to  you 
for  what  you  said  yesterday.  I  did  think  it 
over,  as  you  told  me  ;  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
say  yes  to  such  an  offer.  Nobody  could. 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  making  it, 
thoucfh.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV.- 

A   QUIET   TIME. 

The  old  liypothesis  that  of  every  pair  of 
lovers  there  is  one  who  loves  and  one  who 
submits  to  be  loved  has  often  suggested  an 
inquiry  as  to  whicli  of  the  two  lots  is  the 
more  desirable ;  but  this  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  presented  itself  in  the  light  of 
a  problem  to  Hope,  who  soon  got  the  better 
of  tlie  access  of  despair  which  had  come  upon 
her  in  the  first  hour  of  lier  abandonment. 
She  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  was  a  happier 
fate  to  love  an  indifferent  husband  than  to  be 
an  indifferent  wife ;  perhaps,  too — since  her 
nature  was  so  sanguine — she  may  sometimes 
have  indulged  in  dreams  of  a  good  time 
coming,  when  Dick  should  be  indifferent  no 
longer.     In  any  case,  it  was  a  joy  to  her  to  be 
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able  to  think  of  him  in  the  way  that  slic  had 
always  unconsciously  wished  to  think  and  had 
as  unconsciously  resisted  ;  it  was  a  joy  to  her 
to  make  a  hero  of  him,  to  absolve  him  from 
all  blame,  to  forgive  him  freely  for  Iiaving 
forsaken  her  and  spoken  of  their  marriage  as 
a  mistake.  She  had,  it  is  true,  a  momentary 
difficulty  when  she  remembered  his  suspicions 
of  her  with  regard  to  Bertie  Cunningham  and 
his  implied  disbelief  of  her  word  upon  the 
subject ;  but  she  swallowed  that  down  with 
the  rest.  She  could  not  grudge  anything  to 
those  whom  she  loved,  and  if  Dick  had  done 
her  a  much  more  grievous  wrong,  she  would 
have  found  pleasure  in  pardoning  him. 
Therefore  she  was  far  from  being  altogether 
miserable,  in  spite  of  the  long  face  which 
Carry  had  accused  her  of  wearing  :  only  her 
spirits  were  depressed,  and  she  allowed  her 
mind  to  dwell  more  than  was  good  for  her 
upon  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  wild 
Indians  and  bears  and  frost-bites  and  rattle- 
snakes. 

When  Carry,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  took 
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her  departure,  Hope,  glad  to  be  left  to  her 
own  devices,  maugurated  the  humdrum  course 
of  life  which  she  pur2:)osed  to  lead  until  her 
husband's  return.  Solitude  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  her  than  society,  and  she  neither 
desired  nor  intended  to  invite  anyone  to  stay 
with  her.  One  guest,  however,  thought  fit  to 
invite  himself.  This  was  Mr.  Lefroy,  who 
wrote  to  ask  whether  his  niece  would  take 
him  in  for  a  night  on  his  way  from  home  to 
some  place  in  the  Eastern  counties,  where 
he  had  to  attend  a  Conservative  gathering. 
Hope  could  only  answer  that  he  would  be 
most  welcome,  and  was  thankful  that  he  was 
not  going  to  bring  his  better  half  with  him. 
Lady  Jane  had  been  greatly  startled  by  the 
intelligence  of  Dick's  flight  for  America. 
Hope  had  purposely  abstained  from  letting 
her  know  of  it  until  it  was  already  an 
accomphshed  fact,  and  her  ladyship's  reply, 
though  guardedly  expressed,  had  borne  the 
impress  of  consternation  in  every  line.  She 
evidently  thought  that  there  had  been  a 
quarrel,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  had 
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now  despatcliecl  Mx.  Lefroy  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  tlie  causes  of  tlie  same. 
This  was  tiresome  ;  but  it  was  nothing  more 
than  Hope  had  anticipated,  and  she  was  pre- 
pared with  answers  to  any  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  her. 

Mr.  Lefroy,  when  a  young  man,  had 
thought  of  entering  the  Diplomatic  service, 
and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  his  ample  means 
and  love  of  rural  pursuits  caused  him  to  give 
up  the  idea  ;  for  he  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  successful  diplo- 
matist of  the  Britannic  variety.  He  had 
plenty  of  common  sense ;  he  knew  how  to 
stick  to  a  point  and  to  make  his  interlocutor 
do  the  same  ;  he  was  not  easily  humbugged, 
and  his  good-humoured  heartiness  was  calcu- 
lated to  disarm  suspicion.  Personally,  he  was 
a  good  deal  more  alarmed  about  his  niece's 
domestic  affairs  than  Lady  Jane  was,  and  con- 
sidered that  matters  had  taken  a  very  serious 
turn  indeed.  His  impression  of  Hope  was 
what  he  had  proclaimed  it  to  be  on  her 
wedding-day :  he  thought  tliat   she  required 
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extremely  careful  driving,  and  he  had  never 
felt  sure  that  Dick  Herbert  was  the  man 
to  keep  her  head  straight.  He  believed  her 
capable  of  great  acts  of  folly — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  to  hear  of  her  elopement  with 
Bertie  Cunningham  would  not  have  surprised 
him. 

Therefore  it  was  with  an  anxious  heart, 
though  with  a  smihng  and  open  countenance, 
that  he  accosted  her  on  his  arrival  at 
Farndoi;!,  and  took  note  of  a  certain  change  in 
her  appearance  which  was  not  satisfactory  to 
him.  '  Pale  cheeks,  features  a  httle  drawn 
and  sharp — that's  worry,'  he  thought  to  him- 
self. '  But  what  the  deuce  does  that  queer 
sort  of  subdued  glow  in  her  eyes  mean  ? 
I'm  afraid  I  know  only  too  well  what  it 
means.  I've  seen  it  in  other  people's  eyes 
before  now.' 

It  was  really  very  creditable  to  him  that 
he  should  have  detected  this  phenomenon, 
which  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  nine 
observers  out  of  ten ;  and  that  it  could  be  due 
to  Hope's  tardy   discovery  that   she   was  in 
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love  with  her  husband  was  what  no  diplo- 
matist, however  acute,  could  be  expected  to 
surmise. 

Mr.  Lefroy  was  very  diplomatic.  He 
neither  rushed  into  his  subject  nor  ostenta- 
tiously avoided  it,  but  remarked  :  '  So  that 
rascal  Dick  is  off  after  the  big  game  again, 
eh  ?  You  can't  keep  him  from  it,  any  more 
than  you  can  keep  a  terrier  from  poaching. 
Ah,  well !  I  wish  I  was  young  enough  to  take 
a  turn  at  the  wapiti  myself.'  After  which  he 
glided  airily  away  to  other  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. He  fully  intended  to  speak  plainly,  for 
he  deemed  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  plain 
speaking  would  be  of  service  ;  but  he  pro- 
posed to  put  OiT  what  he  had  to  say  until  the 
last  thing  at  night,  knowing  that  emphatic 
words  are  apt  to  lose  much  of  their  force 
unless  they  are  followed  up  by  an  exit.  But 
when  he  was  sitting  with  Hope  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner,  and  when  the  evening 
paper,  which  had  just  arrived,  was  handed  to 
him,  his  eye  lighted  upon  a  paragraph  which 
not  only  caused  him  to  modify  his  programme, 
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but  clreAV  from  him  a  fervent  ejaculation  of 
'  The  Lord  be  praised  ! ' 

Hope  looked  up  from  her  work  interroga- 
tively.    '  Why  ?  '  she  asked. 

Mr.  Lefroy  did  not  reply  'Because  the 
sixth  battalion  of  the  Scots  Guards  are  under 
orders  for  Egypt,'  but  said,  somewhat  hastily  : 
*  I  am  rejoicing  over  the  discomfiture  of  this 
pious  Ministry,  which  is  about  to  lay  itself 
open  to  further  charges  of  bloodguiltiness. 
They  will  be  driven  into  annexation,  you'll 
see  :  and  that  is  satisfactory,  because  Egypt 
must  belong  to  England  eventually  ;  but  they 
will  also  have  to  spend  a  good  many  millions 
of  the  public  money,  and  then  up  will  go  the 
income-tax  and  out  will  go  the  Government, 
which  will  be  more  satisfactory  still.  We 
may  hope  to  get  rid  of  them  now  before 
they  bring  in  their  abominable  County 
Franchise  Bill.' 

'  But  isn't  the  County  Franchise  Bill  one 
of  the  things  which  are  bound  to  come 
eventually  ?  '  asked  Hope. 

'  Very  likely  ;  and  we  are  all  bound  to  die 
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eventually  ;  but  I  take  it  that  none  of  us 
wants  to  hasten  that  event.  I  should  like  to 
destroy  Eadicalism  altogether,  but  that  is  im- 
possible ;  so  I  am  thankful  for  any  opportunity 
that  occurs  of  scotchinor  it.  Believe  me,  the 
golden  rule  in  politics  and  in  life  is  to  make 
the  best  of  things.' 

'  You  say  tliat  as  if  you  intended  the  rule 
to  apply  specially  to  me,'  observed  Hope. 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
admitting  that  such  was  my  intention.  I 
think  you  are  discontented  with  your  lot,  and 
I  think  you  might  be  worse  off — a  great  deal 
worse  off.' 

Hope  was  not  sure  tliat  she  quite  under- 
stood his  drift ;  but  she  knew  that  he  would 
not  have  come  to  Farndon  to  protest  against 
mere  discontent  on  her  part,  so  she  led  him 
on  by  saying :  '  I  should  have  thought  that 
it  was  only  right  and  proper  for  a  wife  to  be 
discontented  when  her  husband  leaves  her  for 
a  year.' 

'  Oh,  well,  I  agree  witli  you  there  ;  I  don't 
think  Herbert  cuizht  to  have   done   it.     But 
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candidly  now,  Hope — are  you  any  more  con- 
tented when  he  is  at  home  ?  ' 

Hope  laid  down  her  work  and  looked  her 
uncle  in  the  face  calmly :  '  What  is  it  that 
you  are  afraid  of  my  doing  ? '  she  asked. 

Mr.  Lefroy  hesitated  and  then  laughed  a 
little.  'Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you,'  he 
said.  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  doing  any- 
thing wrong '  (this  was  not  quite  strictly  true, 
but  diplomatists  must  be  courteous  and  are 
absolved  by  common  consent  from  absolute 
veracity),  '  only  I  am  sometimes  afraid — and 
so  is  your  aunt — that  you  may  be  inclined  to 
look  in  the  wrong  direction  for  consolation. 
I  quite  allow  that  it  is  hard  lines  upon  a 
woman  that,  because  she  is  young  and  good- 
looking,  she  should  be  debarred  from  friend- 
ships with  men  who — who — in  short,  who 
resemble  her  in  those  particulars ;  but  we 
live  in  a  censorious  world,  and,  as  I  say,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Now,  3^oung 
Cunninjj;ham ' 

'  Captain   Cunningham  is  not  a  friend  of 
mine,'  interrupted  Hope 
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'Eh?' 

'  He  is  not  a  friend  of  mine.  I  liked  him 
at  first ;  but  I  have  not  found  him  imjDrove 
upon  acquaintance,  and  you  may  tell  Aunt 
Jane  that  he  certainly  will  not  be  invited  to 
stay  here  during  Dick's  absence.  I  suppose 
that  was  what  you  were  afraid  of,  was  it 
not  ? ' 

Perhaps  it  had  been  ;  but  as  Bertie  would 
probably  be  employed  for  some  time  to  come 
in  supporting  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  Khedive,  that  cause  for  alarm  no  lono^er 
existed.  Therefore  Mr.  Lefroy  replied  :  '  Not 
exactly.  Your  aunt,  I  think,  would  rather 
wish  to  caution  you  against  forming  intimacies 
with  any  young  men  just  at  present.' 

'  Then  tell  her  that  she  shall  be  obeyed. 
And  you  may  add,  if  you  like,  that  I  am  not 
nearly  so  discontented  with  my  lot  as  you  and 
she  imagine.     Now  are  you  satisfied  ? ' 

Mr.  Lefroy  stroked  his  chin  meditatively. 
What  he  was  thinkini]^  was  :  'If  it  isn't 
Cunningham,  who  the  deuce  is  it?  It  must 
be  somebody.'     But  as  he  could  not  say  this 
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he  resumed  presently :  '  I  really  am  quite 
ashamed  of  being  so  inquisitorial,  but  would 
you  mind  telling  me  one  thing?  What  did 
Herbert  go  away  for  ?  ' 

'  To  shoot  wapiti,  apparently.' 

'  Oh  yes,  apparently,  only  nobody  is  hkely 
to  believe  it.  Now,  Hope,  don't  you  know 
that  he  would  come  back  at  once,  if  you 
wrote  and  asked  him  ? ' 

'I  most  certainly  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  kind — or  I  would  write.' 

'You  might  try  the  experiment,  any- 
how.' 

'  No,'  answered  Hope,  with  a  slight  smile, 
'  I  won't  do  that ;  but  I  will  promise  to  form 
no  new  friendships  while  he  is  away,  if  that 
will  do  as  well.  The  moment  that  you  think 
I  am  becoming  too  intimate  with  anybody 
you  will  only  have  to  tell  me  so,  and  that 
person  shall  be  dropj)ed.     Can  I  say  more  ? ' 

Mr.  Lefroy  was  fain  to  admit  that  she 
could  not.  He  professed  himself  satisfied  and 
left  the  next  morning,  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate farewell   of  his  niece,  and  extortim^ 
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from  her  a  somewhat  reluctant  promise  to 
pay  a  long  visit  to  Helston  in  a  few  weeks' 
time.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and 
as  he  drove  down  to  the  station  lie  muttered 
to  himself :  '  All  very  fine ;  but  what  about 
that  queer  light  in  her  eyes?  If  she  isn't 
in  love  with  somebody  I  will  eat  my  hat, 
that's  all ! ' 

Fortunately,  Hope  was  unconscious  of 
there  being  anything  remarkable  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  eyes  at  this  time ;  for,  had 
she  guessed  the  alarming  nature  of  their 
eloquence,  she  would  doubtless  have  bought 
herself  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  at  once.  It 
was,  indeed,  rather  bad  luck  for  her  that  they 
should  already  have  betrayed  her  secret  to 
two  persons  and  that  each  of  these  persons 
should  have  misinterpreted  it.  Mr.  Lefroy,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  puzzled,  being  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  who  was  responsible  for  the  change 
that  had  come  over  his  niece ;  but  no  such 
uncertainty  existed  in  the  mind  of  Jacob 
Stiles.  Jacob,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  re- 
flected  over  that  little  scene  in  the  garden, 
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wlien  Hope  liad  torn  up  Captain  Cunningham's 
letter,  and  liad  drawn  his  own  conclusions, 
which  were  at  least  plausible.  It  was  evident, 
Jacob  thought,  that  Cunningham  had  gone  too 
far — had  either  avowed  his  love  or  had  hinted 
at  it,  and  had  thereby  offended  Hope ;  but  it 
was  just  as  evident  that  she  had  subsequently- 
read  his  letter.  Perhaps  she  had  even  an- 
swered it.  The  danger  of  being  so  clever  at 
induction  and  deduction  as  Jacob  was  is  the 
self-confidence  apt  to  be  engendered  by  that 
facihty,  and  the  pr oneness  which  is  often 
noticeable  in  its  possessors  to  the  building  up 
of  elaborate  theories  upon  what,  after  all,  is 
only  an  assumption.  The  writings  of  certain 
wise  men  and  philosophers  seem  to  be  a  little 
marred  by  this  defect,  which,  in  their  case,  is 
known  as  the  scientific  habit  of  mind.  Jacob, 
having  formed  his  theory,  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  Hope's  behaviour  fit  in  with  and 
support  it.  Her  grief  at  parting  with  her 
husband  was  easily  explained ;  for  of  course 
she  wished  to  do  her  duty  to  him,  and  he  was 
her  natural  protector,  and   she  dreaded  the 
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temptations  which  could  not  but  derive  addi- 
tional strength  from  his  absence.  Nor  was 
there  much  doubt  as  to  what  the  sort  of  quiet, 
happy  melancholy  which  had  since  taken 
possession  of  her  meant.  To  love  and  to  know 
herself  loved  in  return  must  give  her  happi- 
ness of  a  certain  kind,  and  to  be  delivered 
from  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  she  did  not 
love  must  also  afford  her  a  certain  kind  of 
relief. 

These  conclusions  were  not  the  less  readily 
accepted  by  Jacob  because  they  were  distaste- 
ful to  him  personally  He  did  not  consider 
Cunningham  in  any  way  worthy  of  Hope ; 
he  had  no  affection  for  that  gay  youth,  and 
he  certainly  had  once  had  a  strong  affection 
for  Dick.  The  latter  feeling  was,  however, 
dead  and  gone — killed  (so  he  told  himself)  by 
the  utter  selfishness  of  the  man.  For  a  Ions: 
time  he  had  been  doubtful  whether  he  loved 
or  hated  his  benefactor ;  but  he  thought  that 
he  knew  now.  Surely  he  had  a  right  to  hate 
him !  Was  not  hatred  the  natural  result  of 
the  careless  contempt  with  which  Dick  had 
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treated  liim  ever  since  tliat  unliappy  episode 
of  the  forged  cheque  ? — a  contempt  which  all 
these  years  of  steady  good  conduct  had  not 
availed  to  lessen  one  whit.  And  again,  does 
not  a  selfish  man  deserve  to  be  hated  ?  Jacob 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that 
selfishness  was  the  key-note  to  Dick's  charac- 
ter. The  good  nature,  the  open-handedness 
that  cost  him  so  little — what  were  they  but 
the  selfishness  which  likes  to  be  surrounded 
by  smilipg  faces  ?  That  habit  of  saying  exactly 
what  he  thought  to  and  of  his  neighbours, 
which  had  earned  him  a  name  for  honesty — 
what  was  it  but  the  selfishness  which  cannot 
be  troubled  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others  ? 
And  his  behaviour  to  his  wife !  His  open 
neglect  of  her ;  his  desertion  of  her  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  a  mere  whim ;  his  utter 
indifference  as  to  what  the  world  would  say 
of  such  a  proceeding !  When  Jacob  thought 
of  these  things  his  face  grew  dark  and  he 
clenched  his  fists.  He  had  a  way  of  mut- 
tering to  himself,  when  alone,  and  occasion- 
ally it   happened   to   him   to   mutter   things 
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wliicli,  if  they  had  been  heard  and  repeated, 
might  have  justified  a  magistrate  in  binding 
him  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  mental  dis- 
turbance, Jacob  spent  many  happy  hours  at 
this  time — so  many  that,  looking  back  upon 
it  afterwards,  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  never 
been  as  happy  before  and  had  little  chance  of 
ever  being  as  happy  again.  Every  day  Hope 
came  up  to  his  studio  to  watch  him  at  work 
and  receive  tlie  instructions  which  he  was 
only  too  delighted  to  bestow  upon  her ;  and 
although  the  summer  was  not  a  particularly 
fine  one  (for  there  had  been  a  fine  summer 
only  four  years  back,  and  consequently 
another  could  not  be  expected  for  a  long 
time  to  come),  there  were  few  afternoons  so 
rainy  as  to  prevent  this  couple  from  sallying 
forth  together  on  foot  or  on  horseback  to 
study  Nature  under  all  her  infinitely  varied 
aspects. 

'  Jacob,'  Hope  would  say  (she  had  at  last 
given  up  calling  him  Mr.  Stiles),  '  I  shall  want 
you  to  take  me  up  to  Ascot  Heath  this  after- 
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noon,  so  if  you  have  work  to  do,  you  must 
neglect  it.'  And  lie  prepared  with  joy  to 
neglect  his  work  accordingly. 

She  treated  him  as  a  friend,  but  neverthe- 
less issued  her  behests  to  him  very  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  gracious  sovereign,  having, 
indeed,  discovered  that  he  liked  nothing  so 
much  as  being  ordered  about  by  her.  It  was 
almost  exclusively  of  art  that  they  spoke 
during  their  walks  and  rides.  Once  or  twice 
Hope  h^d  tried  to  make  her  companion  talk 
about  Dick ;  but  the  effect  liad  always  been 
to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  such  obstinate 
taciturnity  that  she  gave  it  up.  Besides,  his 
chief  value  as  a  conversationalist  lay  in  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  craft  and  his  readi- 
ness to  impart  what  he  knew.  He  had  the 
true  artist's  eye  for  detail ;  no  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  no  peculiarity  of  outline,  escaped 
him.  He  showed  her  a  thousand  things  which 
she  would  never  have  seen,  but  for  him  ;  also 
he  taught  her  a  smattering  of  anatomy, 
making  her  watch  the  movements  of  his  horse, 
as  he  rode  beside  her,  and  pointing  out  to  her 
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the  power  and  grace  of  tliat  most  beautiful  of 
animals.  What  surprised  her  was  that,  with 
all  his  appreciation  of  form  and  colour  and  all 
his  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art,  he 
had  so  little  enthusiasm  for  it  and  so  little 
ambition  for  himself.  '  What  should  I  do 
with  ambition  ? '  he  said  one  day,  in  answer 
to  a  reproach  of  hers  on  this  score.  '  It 
would  be  a  very  awkward  incumbrance  to  me, 
and  I  am  much  better  without  it.  A  barn- 
door fowl  would  look  extremely  silly  if  he 
tried  to  fly  like  an  eagle,  and  if  a  dog  who  is 
chained  to  his  kennel  all  day  doesn't  want  to 
run  loose,  he  is  so  far  a  lucky  dog.' 

'But  I  don't  see  the  parallel,'  objected 
Hope. 

However,  he  did  not  explain  it.  'I  am 
glad  that  I  can  paint,'  he  resumed,  presently. 
'  I  have  gained  by  painting  all  that  I  ever 
expected  or  wished  to  gain — a  sort  of  inde- 
pendence, I  mean.  Of  course  it  is  only  a  sort 
of  independence  ;  but  it  is  better  than  none. 
As  for  fame,  I  don't  know  of  any  possible 
good  that  tliat  could  do  me.' 
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'Yet  it  is  something,  surely,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished above  the  common  herd.' 

'  To  other  men  it  might  be  ;  to  me  there 
is  no  satisfaction  in  being  distinguished — if  I 
am  distinguished.  For  years  my  one  am- 
bition was  to  be  able  to  pay  a  certain  debt. 
I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  have  done  that 
now,  as  far  as  the  thing  can  be  done ;  only, 
unluckily,  it  can't  be  done  in  full.'  His 
face  grew  sombre,  and  then  lightened  a  little 
as  he  looked  up  at  Hope.  '  I  wish  I  could 
pay  my  debt  to  you^  Mrs.  Herbert ! '  he 
exclaimed. 

'But  you  don't  owe  me  anything,'  said 
Hope. 

'  Ah,  don't  say  that !  No  one  has  ever 
been  one-hundredth  part  as  good  and  kind  to 
me  as  you  have  been,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  wish  for  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  make 
some  return  to  you,  however  small.' 

'  It  is  by  no  means  a  small  thing  that  you 
are  giving  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  time 
to  teaching  a  slow  pupil,'  said  Hope. 

But  Jacob   smiled    and    shook   his   head. 
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That  was  not  the  sort  of  return  that  he 
wanted  to  make.  He  would  have  hked  to 
sacrifice  himself  in  some  way  for  her — to  lay 
the  life  which  he  set  so  little  store  by  at  her 
feet.  It  was  true  that  he  had  made  one 
small  sacrifice  for  her  sake  by  remaining  at 
Farndon  that  summer,  for  he  had  intended  to 
go  abroad  and  visit  the  great  picture-galleries 
which  were  known  to  him  only  by  hearsay  ; 
but,  upon  refiection,  he  perceived  that  this 
plan  had  been  abandoned  rather  for  his  own 
satisfaction  than  for  hers. 

'  It  seems  to  me,  Jacob,'  said  Hope,  after 
a  time,  '  that  you  ought  to  be  very  happy 
and  that  you  are  not  happy  at  all.  Why  is 
that?' 

'  Did  you  not  ask  me  the  same  question 
once  before  ?  And  I  told  you  that  I  would 
answer  you  some  day.  Perhaps,  if  you  care 
to  listen  to  a  vulgar,  unpleasant  story,  I  will 
answer  you — some  day.  But,  speaking  gene- 
rally, I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  be  happy 
when  one  is  dependent.  The  one  great  secret 
of  happiness  is  to  owe  no  man  anything.' 
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Hope  mused  awliile  over  tliis  aiitlioritative 
dictum.  Happiness  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining it  are  not  so  easily  defined  ;  and  it 
did  not  appear  to  her  that  she  had  as  yet  got 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  though  she  had 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinion  of 
various  persons  upon  it.  '  Have  an  occupa- 
tion to  fall  back  upon,'  said  Tristram. 
'  Understand  your  position  clearly,'  said  Dick. 
'  Get  hold  of  money,  somehow  or  other,'  said 
Bertie  Cunningham.  '  Make  the  best  of  things, 
and  avoid  friction,'  said  Mr.  Lefroy.  And 
Jacob,  it  seemed,  desired  only  the  negative 
blessing  of  having  nothing  to  be  grateful  for. 
They  all  had  their  theories  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  set  up  hers, 
which  was  that  the  only  thing  worth  living 
for  is  love.  And,  although  this  may  have 
a  somewhat  lackadaisical  soimd,  it  is  not 
so  absolutely  certain  that  she  was  mistaken. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

A   TREATY    OF    PEACE. 

Dick  Herbert  was  a  very  well-known  man, 
and  as  for  the  Lefroys,  their  acquaintances 
Avere  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  in  number. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
Hope's  temporary  abandonment  within  so 
short  a  time  of  her  marriage  should  escape 
remark,  or  fail  to  be  accounted  for  in  various 
fashions  more  or  less  starthng.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  and  her  husband  and  the  alleged 
quarrel  tliat  liad  taken  place  between  them 
were  a  good  deal  discussed  that  autumn  by 
all  who  knew  them,  as  well  as  by  many  who 
did  not,  and  the  split  in  the  Herbert  house- 
hold formed  a  welcome  alternative  subject  of 
conversation  to  the  Egyptian  rebellion.  As 
nobody  really  understood  the  causes  of  either 
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event,  much  nonsense  was  talked  about  both, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  heroine's 
character  met  with  httle  more  justice  or 
mercy  than  that  of  poor  Achmet  Arabi. 
Many  false  things  and  many  silly  things 
were  said  about  her,  and  Lady  Jane  was 
sorely  afflicted  thereby ;  but  to  Hope  herself 
these  did  not  give  a  moment  of  uneasiness, 
for  the  capital  reason  that  she  never  heard 
of  them.  The  neighbours  who  called  upon 
her  from  time  to  time  did  not  know  her  well 
enough  to  report  gossip  to  her  or  to  cross- 
examine  her,  though  they  were  always  very 
careful  to  ask  what  was  the  latest  news  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  what  was  his  real  destination, 
and  when  he  might  be  expected  home  again. 

Hope  could  not  have  done  much  towards 
gratifying  their  curiosity,  even  had  she  been 
so  minded.  In  due  course  of  time  a  telegram 
reached  her,  announcing  Dick's  safe  arrival  at 
New  York ;  ten  days  later  she  received  a 
letter,  written  apparently  in  excellent  spirits 
and  filled  with  an  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  voyage ;   shortly  after  which  came  a 
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second  letter,  in  whicli  Dick  informed  her 
that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  for 
the  West,  that  the  yacht  would  return  to 
England  immediately,  and  that  he  had  in- 
trusted to  the  skipper  a  small  parcel  which 
he  hoped  would  reach  her  safely.  '  Only  a 
sample  of  New  York  jewellery ;  some  of 
their  work  here  isn't  bad.  I  saw  this  thino- 
in  a  shop-window,  and  I  remembered  your 
saying  once  that  you  liked  cats'-eyes ;  so  I 
thouglit  I  would  buy  it  for  you.'  The 
missive  was  more  like  that  of  a  brother  to  his 
sister  than  of  a  husband  to  his  wife ;  but  it 
satisfied  Hope,  who  read  it  through  a  great 
many  times,  and  who  was  glad  that  Dick  had 
remembered  her  fancy  for  one  stone  more 
than  another. 

Jacob  lingered  on  ;  and  what  with  paint- 
ing, walking,  and  riding,  the  days  slipped  away 
quickly  enough.  From  the  household  cares 
whicli  afford  occupation  to  most  women  Hoj)e 
was  relieved  by  the  housekeeper,  an  imposing 
person  with  whom  she  neither  dared  nor 
desired  to  interfere  ;  but  in  a  large  establisli- 
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nient  there  are  always  plenty  of  interests,  and 
Hope  had  endeared  herself  to  the  people 
about  the  place.  Gardeners,  lodgekeepers, 
and  so  forth,  welcomed  her  approach,  as  did 
also  their  numerous  progeny,  for  whom  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  a  supply  of 
toys  and  sugarplums  every  time  that  she  drove 
into  Windsor.  She  liked  to  potter  about  with 
these  somewhat  dull-witted  folks,  to  listen  to 
tlie  exhaustive  descriptions  that  they  were 
wont  tp  give  her  of  their  ailments,  and  to 
make  the  older  ones  among  them  repeat 
over  and  over  again  certain  anecdotes  about 
'  Master  Dick '   and  the  owdacious  deeds  of 

his  boyhood. 

When  Eoberts,  the  captain  of  the  yacht, 
wrote  to  report  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth 
and  his  intention  of  forwarding  by  post  the 
parcel  committed  to  his  care,  she  sent  him 
a  long  telegram,  begging  him  to  run  no  such 
risk,  but  to  come  to  Farndon  himself  and 
deliver  the  packet  into  her  own  hands.  The 
goodhumoured-looking,  rosy-cheeked  skipper, 
who  may  have  had  a  sailor's  eye  for  female 
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loveliness,  stared  hard  at  his  new  mistress, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  have 
her  on  board  when  tliey  made  their  next 
cruise.  Sea-sickness,  he  assured  her,  was 
nothing  wlien  you  were  used  to  it ;  both  Mr. 
Herbert  and  the  other  gentleman  had  been  a 
bit  queer  the  first  day  out,  and  had  been  all 
the  better  for  it.  Then  Hope  showed  him 
the  cat's-eye  pendant,  with  its  glittering  circle 
of  diamonds,  and  lie  observed  that  it  must 
have  cost  a  power  of  money.  '  The  governor 
was  terrible  particular  about  it,  to  be  sure ! ' 
]ie  added.  '  Says  he,  "  H  the  yacht  goes  to 
the  bottom  and  you  have  to  take  to  your 
boats,  you  must  save  that,  whatever  you  leave 
behind  you.  I  won't  have  Mrs.  Herbert 
disappointed,"  he  says.' 

It  seems  possible  that  Eoberts  may  liave 
been  drawing  a  little  upon  liis  imagination 
here ;  but  it  was  worth  while  telling  a  white 
lie  to  see  Hope's  face  break  out  into  smiles  and 
dimples.  He  and  she  became  great  friends ; 
only  he  was  unable  to  give  her  the  inforrrja- 
tion  which  she  had  secretly  hoped  for.     Mr. 

Vol.  hi.  H 
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Herbert,  it  appeared,  had  said  nothing  about 
the  date  of  his  return ;  but  the  yacht  was  to 
be  laid  up,  and  Eoberts  had  heard  the  other 
gentleman  express  a  decided  preference  for 
mail  steamers  as  a  means  of  transit  across  the 
ocean.  '  And  there's  no  denying  but  they'll 
get  home  all  the  sooner  that  way,  do  you  see, 
ma'am.  Which  is  what  the  governor  '11  wish, 
I  make  no  doubt.' 

This  was  the  sort  of  tone  which  all  Hope's 
dependents  thought  fit  to  adopt.  Whatever 
their  private  oj^inion  may  have  been,  they 
always  spoke  as  if  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
course  that  their  master  was  eager  to  return 
to  his  home  and  his  wife,  and  when  she  assured 
them  that  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again 
for  nearly  a  year,  they  were  ready  with  the 
incredulous  shake  of  the  head  which  her 
remark  invited. 

'  Things  isn't  as  they  was  in  the  old  days, 
wlien  he'd  be  away  for  eighteen  months  or 
more  at  a  time,'  these  optimists  would  say. 
'  It  was  kind  of  lonesome  for  him  then,  with 
only  Miss  Carry  to  keep  him  company,  and  she 
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staying  witli  lier  friends  as  often  as  not ;  but 
'tis  a  very  different  matter  now.' 

Perhaps  it  was  rather  absurd  to  be  pleased 
and  consoled  by  such  speeches  as  these ;  but 
Hope  managed  to  persuade  herself  that  there 
was  a  grain  of  truth  in  them,  and  she  missed 
them  greatly  when  at  length  she  had  to  pay 
her  promised  visit  to  Helston  and  encounter 
the  jeremiads  of  Lady  Jane,  who  took  a  de- 
sponding view  of  the  situation  which  she  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  from  her  niece. 

'  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  mis- 
managed matters,  Hope,'  she  said  fretfully. 
'  You  ought  never  to  have  let  Dick  resume 
these  wandering  ways.  Now  that  he  has 
broken  loose  once  he  is  sure  to  do  it  again ; 
and  it  is  such  a  mistake  for  husbands  and 
wives  to  beoin  that  kind  of  thins; ! ' 

.  '  Dick  is  not  the  only  married  man  who 
goes  on  shooting  expeditions  to  Araerica.' 
observed  Hope. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  of  course  there  are  people 
who  can  do  these  things  and  others  who  can't. 
I  don't  wish  to  go  back  upon  the  past ;  but  I 

H  2 
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should  have  thought  you  would  have  seen  for 
yourself  that  this  was  a  particularly  inoppor- 
tune time  for  you  and  Dick  to  part.  However, 
there  is  not  much  good  in  talking  about  it, 
now  that  the  thins^  is  done  and  can't  be  un- 
done.' 

This  was  indisputable ;  but  Lady  Jane 
continued  to  talk  about  it,  notwithstanding  ; 
and  Lady  Jane's  guests  showed  less  tact  in 
their  allusions  to  Hope's  bereavement  than 
her  humbler  friends  at  Farndon  had  done. 
The  men  were  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  joke 
and  to  chaff  her  after  a  mild,  tentative  fashion, 
and  one  very  rude  old  gentleman  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  '  So  your  husband  is  off  to  the 
wilds  again,  I  hear,  Mrs.  Herbert.  What  is 
the  attraction  ?  Does  he  keep  a  detachment 
of  squaws  out  there,  do  you  think  ?  I  sliould 
not  mind  the  squaws,  if  I  were  you,  since 
they  are  such  a  long  way  off;  but  I  should 
draw  the  line  at  pappooses.  Don't  let  him 
bring  any  untutored  pappooses  back  with  him.' 

But  of  course  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the 
women  that  she  suffered  the  most.     Some  of 
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tliem  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  length 
of  tether  which  she  allowed  to  her  husband, 
declaring  that  they  would  never  have  been  so 
accommodating  ;  others  treated  her  to  a  liberal 
measure  of  ironical  pity  ;  most  of  them  had 
an  air  of  looking  askance  at  her  and  wondering 
whether  it  was  all  right.  She  perceived  that 
in  some  undefined  manner  she  had  lost  caste. 
People  wlio  had  been  very  civil  and  respectful 
to  her  during  the  season  were  disposed  to 
be  familiar,  not  to  say  impertinent,  now  ;  and 
there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  snubbing 
impertinent  people  without  descending  to 
their  level.  Hope  could  not  help  thinking 
sometimes  that  Dick  might  have  foreseen 
this  as  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
her  unprotected  condition  ;  also  her  spirits 
were  a  little  damped  by  the  certainty  which 
everybody  appeared  to  feel  that  her  husband 
would  never  care  to  settle  down  to  a  domestic 
life.  After  all,  these  people  probably  knew 
him  better  than  his  retainers  at  Farndon  could. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  her  pillow  was  not 
unfrequently  wet  with  tears.     She  had  post- 
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poned  her  visit  to  her  relations  until  the  year 
was  far  advanced  ;  and  now,  with  mistaken 
kindness,  they  insisted  npon  her  remaining 
with  them  over  Christmas.  And  a  very  cheer- 
less Christmas  she  spent  in  the  old  home,  where 
everything  was  so  changed.  Dick's  letters 
had  lately  become  very  irregular  ;  in  his  last 
he  had  warned  her  that  it  mis^ht  be  a  lono; 
time  before  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
letting  her  hear  from  him  again  ;  some  amiable 
persons  were  so  good  as  to  entertain  her  with 
accounts  of  snowstorms  in  the  far  West,  and 
of  hunting  parties  which  had  perished  mise- 
rably in  those  wind  swept  solitudes.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  dismal  time,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  But 
it  came  to  an  end  at  last,  as  all  earthly  things 
do,  both  for  the  patient  and  the  impatient ; 
and  early  in  January  Hope  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Farndon,  where  she  found  Carry, 
who  had  arrived  from  the  north  a  few  days 
before. 

Carry  had  been  paying  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  her  Yorkshire  domain,  and  had  had  a  bad 
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attack  of  the  blues  there,  she  said.  Mrs.  Pier- 
point  had  been  staying  with  her,  but  had  now 
gone  on  to  Leicestershire,  and  when  others  had 
been  invited  to  take  her  phice  they  had  all 
with  one  consent  begun  to  make  excuse.  '  So 
I  thought  I  would  come  here  and  cheer  you 
up,'  Carry  concluded,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  this  cliaritable  course  had  only  been 
resorted  to  as  a  pis-aller. 

Hope  thanked  her,  and  endeavoured  to 
look  grateful.  But  it  was  not  very  long  before 
she  discovered  that  the  boon  of  her  sister-in- 
law's  society  had  not  been  conferred  upon  her 
wholly  and  solely  from  the  motive  assigned. 

'  Did  you  hear  about  poor  Captain  Cun- 
ningham ? '  Carry  asked,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
evening. 

'  I  heard  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
Egypt,'  answered  Hope ;  '  I  didn't  hear  of  his 
having  earned  any  honourable  scars  there.' 

'  He  never  had  the  chance.  The  Guards 
were  shamefully  treated,  and  he  says  he  can't 
imagine  why  they  were  sent  there,  when  any 
ordinary  hne-regiment  might  have  done   the 
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work  tliat  was  given  to  tlieni.  All  he  gained 
by  the  campaign  was  an  attack  of  fever ;  so 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  go  home  to  be 
nursed.  I  suppose,'  added  Carry,  after  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  any  expression  of  sympathy 
from  Hope,  '  you  wouldn't  object  to  my  ask- 
ing him  to  come  down  here  for  a  few  days, 
would  you  ?  He  does  so  hate  being  at  home 
with  that  disagreeable  old  father  of  his, 
and  I  think  a  little  change  might  do  him 
good.' 

'  I  should  object  most  decidedly,'  answered 
Hope,  quickly.  She  was  taken  by  surprise, 
or  she  would  hardly  have  made  so  ungracious 
and  peremptory  a  reply. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Carry,  her 
eyes  growing  large  and  angry  and  her  voice 
hard.  'Is  it  to  Captain  Cunningham  indi- 
vidually that  you  object,  or  to  my  inviting 
any  friend  of  mine  to  come  and  see  me  ?  ' 

Hope  saw  what  a  stupid  blunder  she  had 
made,  and  tried  to  retrieve  it.  '  Of  course 
any  friend  of  yours  would  be  welcome 
licre,'    she    said  ;    '  but  I   would    rather    you 
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didn't  ask  Captain  Cunningham  just  no^v.  It 
is  best  not  to  liave — bachelors  staying  in  tlie 
house  while  we  are  alone.  Dick  told  me 
before  he  went  away  that  he  did  not  wish  it.' 

'  Told  you  that  he  didn't  wdsh  you  to  liave 
bachelors  in  the  house ! '  echoed  Carry,  in- 
credulously. '  Do  you  seriously  expect  me  to 
believe  that  Dick  ever  gave  you  such  in- 
structions as  that?' 

Now  Dick's  instructions  had  certainly 
been  less  general ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
give  them  verhatiin,  so  Hope  contented  herself 
with  repeating,  '  I  would  rather  you  did  not 
ask  Captain  Cunningham  just  now.' 

'  Why  not  ?  I  really  should  very  much 
like  to  know^  why  not !  Do  you  imagine  that 
Captain  Cunningham's  presence  will  compro- 
mise you  ?  That  does  seem  to  be  rather  a 
needless  alarm.  I  am  sure  that  his  admira- 
tion for  you  knows  no  bounds  ;  but,  at  tlie 
same  time,  I  hardly  think-^ — if  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  so — tliat  he  is  enamoured 
of  you.  And  if  you  come  to  talk  of  bachelors 
and    the    damper    of   associating  wdth    them, 
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what  do  you  make  of  3^our  dear  friend  Jacob 
Stiles  ?  ' 

'  Jacob  Stiles  is  different.  Besides,  lie  is 
not  in  the  house,'  said  Hope,  rather  feebly. 

'  ^o  ;  but  he  was  in  the  house  for  a  long; 
time  after  I  left  ^^ou,  and  I  hear  that  you  and 
lie  were  inseparable.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  last 
person  in  tlie  world  to  interfere  with  yours  ; 
but  surely  you  might  liave  hit  upon  some 
better  excuse  for  preventing  me  from  gratify- 
in  <t;  mine.' 

Hope  inwardly  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
criticism  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  it. 
'  Don't  you  see,'  she  urged,  '  that  I  am  not 
the  only  person  who  might  be  compromised 
by  Captain  Cunningham's  visit  ? ' 

'  Oh  1  So  this  tender  solicitude  is  on  my 
account,  is  it  ?  I  am  deeply  grateful ;  but,  do 
you  know,  I  think  I  will  take  my  chance  of 
being  compromised.' 

'Probably  you  don't  quite  mean  that. 
You  would  not  like  him  to  think — or  people 
to  say — that  you  were  running  after  him.' 
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But  this  appeal  to  Carry's  pride  was  not 
a  success.  '  How  kind  you  are  ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, 'and  how  thoughtful!  If  ^^ou  had 
not  suggested  it,  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected that  anyone  could  cliarge  me  with 
running  after  Captain  Cunningham.  How 
could  I  anticipate  an  accusation  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  facts  ?  I  have  never  asked 
him  to  Farndon  before,  have  I  ?  I  didn't 
monopolise  him  for  days  wdien  he  was  here ;  I 
didn't  follow  him  to  Dublin,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sent  there  ;  and  I  don't  keep  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  him  now.  Of  course 
not ! — and  nothim?  short  of  a  disinterested 
warning  could  have  put  me  on  my  guard. 
The  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  you 
shouldn't  have  favoured  me  with  your  warn- 
ing a  little  sooner.' 

Hope  hardly  knew  what  answer  to  make 
to  this  sudden  outburst  of  bitterness,  which 
seemed  to  be  prompted  quite  as  much  by  self- 
contempt  as  by  anger.  She  could  not  pre- 
tend to  be  unaware  that  Captain  Cunningham 
had  been  openly  and  persistently  run  after  for 
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more  than  a  year,  and  she  feared  that  Carry- 
must  have  some  inkhnix  of  the  truth.  That 
this  was  not  so  Carry's  next  words  plainly 
showed. 

'  The  fact  is,'  she  resumed,  dropping 
sarcasm  and  speaking  with  measured  calm- 
ness, '  that  you  have  always  disliked  me,  and 
that  you  are  only  too  glad  to  have  a  pretext 
for  causins^  me  discomfort  and  inconvenience. 
I  don't  in  the  least  wonder  at  your  disliking 
me  ;  all  things  considered,  I  should  wonder 
much  more  if  you  didn't ;  but  you  may  as 
well  give  up  any  idea  that  you  can  prevent 
me  from  doing  what  I  choose.  I  admit  that 
I  can't  ask  Captain  Cunningham  here  against 
your  wish  ;  only  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  meet  him  elsewhere.  All  that  I 
shall  do  will  be  to  go  up  to  London,  where 
he  is  sure  to  be  before  long.  You  and  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  draw  your  own 
conclusions,  no  doubt  ;  but  probably  all  of 
you  drew  them  some  time  ago.' 

There  was  a  cynical  frankness  in  this 
speech  which  touched  Hope,  though  it  shocked 
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lier  a  little.  She  could  not  herself  have 
spoken  or  acted  m  that  way  ;  but  she  could 
understand  liow  a  passionate,  self-willed 
woman  might  be  goaded  into  doing  so,  and 
she  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  S3'nipatliising 
with  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love. 

'  You  are  wTonc^  in  thinking  that  I  wished 
to  spite  you,  Carry,'  she  said,  gently ;  '  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  help  you  if  I  could. 
I  am  afraid  I  must  stick  to  what  I  said  about 
not  having  Captain  Cunningham  here — it  is  a 
whim  of  mine,  if  you  like — but  if  my  going 
up  to  London  Avith  you  would  make  things 
anv  easier,  I  would  do  that.  We  mio^lit  2^0 
to  Eruton  Street  together,  and  then  you 
would  have  opportunities  of  seeing  him  with- 
out— without  letting  him  think  that  you 
came  up  for  that  purpose.' 

Carry  smiled.  '  I  imagine,'  said  she, '  that 
he  has  sufficient  mother-wit  to  discover  that 
much,  whether  I  go  to  London  alone  or  with 
a  companion  ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  far 
pleasanter  for  me  to  go  to  Bruton  Street  than 
to  an  hotel,  and  I  accept  your  ofier  gladly.' 
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She  got  up  and  took  lier  sister-in-law's  hand, 
looking  full  into  her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 
'  Shall  we  make  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  '  she  said. 
'We  are  too  unlike  one  another  to  become 
friends  ;  but  I  think  you  mean  kindly  towards 
me,  and  I  am  not  ungrateful.  You  are  a 
<Tood  woman,  and  Dick  is  a  fool.  But  that 
can't  be  helped.' 

Hope  allowed  the  latter  assertion  to  pass. 
'  I  do  mean  kindly  towards  you,'  she  replied, 
'and  I  ^ would  have  been  friends  with  you 
before  now  if  you  had  allowed  me.  I  will  do 
the  little  that  I  can  to  bring  about  what  you 
wish.     But — is  he  w^orth  it,  Carry  ?  ' 

'  Most  likely  not,'  answered  Carry ;  '  but 
that  can't  be  helped  either.' 

Hope  bent  over  the  fire,  holding  up  her 
hands  to  the  blaze.  It  Avas  no  easy  matter  to 
say  what  she  wanted  to  say  ;  but  after  a  wdiile 
she  made  the  attempt.  '  In  one  sense,'  she 
remarked,  'people  are  always  worth  what 
one  thinks  them  worth ;  but  then,  if  one's 
idea  of  them  changes  when  it  is  too  late  ?  If 
one  "finds  out- ' 
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'  That  one  lias  been  married  for  one's 
money  ?  '  interrnpted  Carry.  '  That  discovery 
would  not  come  upon  me  with  the  shock  of 
a  surprise.  You  look  horrilied ;  but  that  is 
because  your  feelings  are  not  so  strong  as 
mine,  or  because  tliey  are  more  under  con- 
trol, or  better  regulated,  or  something.  I 
can't  say  that  your  horror  distresses  me 
particularly.' 

She  crossed  the  room,  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  played  a  few  bars  of  a  waltz ;  but 
presently  she  returned  and  said,  in  an  altered 
voice,  '  I  am  sorry  I  was  rude  to  you ;  I  won't 
do  it  again,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  you  must 
not  waste  any  more  breath  in  trying  to  make 
me  ashamed  of  myself  Good  Heavens !  do 
you  suppose  I  don't  know  how  despicable 
I  am?  If  my  case  had  been  curable,  it 
would  have  been  cured  long  ago,  when  I  first 
saw  that  he  didn't  care  for  me.  At  one  time 
I  thought  he  did.  There  ! '  she  added,  with 
another  change  of  tone,  '  that  will  do.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  sentimental.  Come  up  to 
London  with  me,  like  a  good  soul  as  you  are, 
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and  let  us  make  an  end  of  tliis.  There  shall 
be  an  end  of  it  now,  one  way  or  the  other ;  it 
has  iione  on  too  lono^ — too  lon2^ ! ' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  an  accent 
of  pain  which  went  to  Hope's  lieart.  She 
was  not,  and  indeed  could  hardly  be,  very 
fond  of  her  sister-in-law  ;  but  she  thought  her 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  that  of  being 
sacrificed  to  pay  Bertie  Cunningham's  debts, 
and  she  doubted  whetlier  even  such  a 
measure  of  happiness  as  Carry  seemed  to 
anticipate  would  be  secured  to  her  by  the 
proposed  journey  to  London.  She  did  not 
give  Bertie  credit  for  much  constancy ;  but 
he  was  not  devoid  of  refinement,  and  surely 
it  would  be  very  difficidt  for  him  to  make 
his  long-deferred  offer  of  marriage  to  Carry 
barely  six  months  after  his  declaration  of  un- 
alterable love  for  herself.  Still,  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  move  to  Bruton 
Street ;  and  to  Bruton  Street  the  household 
was  accordingly  transported  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

By  a  tacit  mutual  understanding,  the  two 
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ladies  said  no  more  to  eacli  other  about 
the  cause  of  their  change  of  quarters.  To 
the  visitors  who  called  upon  them  as  soon  as 
their  arrival  in  town  became  known  they 
represented  that  they  had  found  it  dull  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  wanted  to  do  some 
shopping  and  go  to  the  theatres.  It  was  a 
week  before  the  visitor  to  whose  coming  one 
of  them  had  been  looking  forward  with 
eagerness  and  the  other  with  a  good  deal  of 
trepidation  made  his  appearance ;  and  Hope 
was  thankful  that  the  short  winter  afternoon 
was  drawing  to  a  close  when  he  was  an- 
nounced, so  that  nobody's  features  were 
clearly  discernible  in  that  half-light. 


Vol.  m. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TRISTRAM    POINTS  A    MORAL. 

Bertie  advanced  into  the  room  ratlier  slowly. 
Most  likely  lie,  as  well  as  Hope,  was  glad  of 
the  semi-obscurity  which  only  enabled  him  to 
see  two  shadowy  female  figures  and  rendered 
his  own  as  shadowy  to  them.  His  nerves, 
however,  were  a  good  deal  steadier  than 
Hope's.  He  had  at  all  times  a  tolerable 
command  over  his  voice  and  countenance,  and 
there  was  little  fear  of  his  betraying  embar- 
rassment in  a  siteation  which  most  men  would 
have  found  crually  embarrassing.  He  did  not 
like  it ;  but  he  had  always  known  that  it  would 
have  to  be  faced  one  day  or  another,  and 
his  great  fear  now  was  lest  Hope,  by  refusing 
to  take  his  hand,  or  by  some  such  deplor- 
able  error   in  judgment,   should   make    her 
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displeasure  manifest  to  tliose  wliom  it  did 
not  concern. 

But  Hope  was  not  quite  so  foolish  as  that, 
unwilling  though  she  was  to  do  anything 
which  could  lead  the  young  man  to  suppose 
that  his  offence  was  condoned.  She  rose  as 
he  drew  nearer,  and  the  greeting  which  she 
liad  been  looking  forward  to  with  apprehen- 
sion ever  since  her  arrival  in  London  was  over 
in  an  instant.  Bertie  did  exactly  what  he 
ought  to  have  done.  He  just  touched  Hope's 
fingers  with  his,  saying, '  How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Herbert?'  and  at  once  turned  to  Carry,  by 
whom  he  was  welcomed  with  considerably 
greater  warmth. 

'  So  here  you  are  back  again,  safe  and 
sound  ! '  she  cried.  '  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it, 
and  now  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more 
Egyptian  campaigns.' 

'  So  do  I,'  returned  Bertie,  as  he  dropped 
into  a  chair.  '  At  least,  if  there  are  any  more, 
I  trust  we  sha'n't  be  told  off  to  take  part 
in  them  as  beasts  of  burden.  If  they  didn't 
mean  us  to  have  a  look  in  at  the  fun,  they 

I  2 
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might  as  well  have  spared  us  an  unpleasant 
voyage  and  saved  me  from  a  pretty  smart 
attack  of  typhoid.' 

'  But  you  are  nearly  well  again  now.  are 
you  not  ?  '  asked  Carry. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I'm  by  way  of  being  conva- 
lescent, I  can't  say  I  feel  up  to  much  ;  but  of 
course  I  shall  be  all  right.  I'm  like  a  shabby 
old  umbrella,  you  know — no  getting  rid  of 
me  on  any  terms.  If  my  life  had  been  of  the 
smallest  value  to  myself  or  anybody  else,  no 
doubt  I  should  have  died.' 

'  I  suppose  you  say  that  because  you  w^ant 
to  be  contradicted,'  observed  Carry. 

•Exactly  so;  please  contradict  me.  The 
Jews  have  been  kind  enough  to  do  that  al- 
ready. They  seem  to  think  I  may  be  worth 
something  to  them — which  shows  a  fine, 
healthy  faith  on  their  part.' 

He  went  on  talking  m  this  way,  addressing 
all  his  remarks  to  Carry,  and  only  showing 
that  he  was  not  quite  comfortable  by  a  some- 
what exaggerated  loquacity.  By-and-by,  when 
the  servants  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  shaded 
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lamps,  Hope  saw  tliat  lie  had  grown  pale  and 
thin ;  also  he  seemed  to  have  aged  a  little,  the 
boyish  roundness  of  his  cheeks  having  dis- 
appeared. But  he  had  not  lost  his  good  looks, 
nor,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  had  his  spirits 
suffered.  Hope  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him 
once  or  twice  while  she  was  pouring  out  his 
tea,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  she  could  do  so 
with  composure.  He  answered  her  politely, 
but  briefly,  not  raising  his  eyes  to  hers,  and 
Carry  continued  to  ply  him  with  questions 
about  the  war  and  about  his  illness.  The 
presence  of  a  third  person  was  obviously 
neither  required  nor  desired,  and  the  third 
person  was  casting  about  her  for  some  excuse 
to  withdraw,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  Mr.  Tristram  was  announced. 

The  interruption  was  a  welcome  one  to 
Hope  in  every  way.  Slie  started  up  to  meet 
her  old  master,  who  came  striding  towards  her, 
pushing  the  chairs  out  of  his  way  and  upset- 
ting one  of  them  on  his  passage.  '  Why  on 
earth  do  people  block  up  their  rooms  with 
such  a  lot  of  useless  furniture  ?  '  he  exclaimed. 
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He  made  a  rapid,  ungainly  bow  to  Miss 
Herbert,  to  whom  Hope  introduced  him,  and 
when  Bertie,  with  bland  afFabihty,  recalled 
himself  to  the  recollection  of  the  famous 
artist,  frowned  and  said,  not  over-courteousl}^ 
'  Oh  !  —  Captain  Cunningham,  isn't  it  ?  I 
thought  you  were  on  foreign  service.' 

Tristram  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
living  in  so  excellent  a  school  for  self-repres- 
sion as  the  society  to  which  Bertie  was 
accustomed ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  he  have 
proved  a  very  apt  pupil  if  he  had.  When 
anything  worried  liim  or  put  liim  out,  the 
fact  was  at  once  made  patent  to  all  who  came 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  him,  and  he  was 
evidently  put  out  now.  He  would  not  sit 
down  when  he  was  asked,  but  fidgeted  about 
between  tlie  fireplace  and  the  window,  repl}^- 
ing  at  random  to  Hope's  observations  and 
every  now  and  then  throwing  half-impatient, 
half-appealing  glances  at  her,  the  purport  of 
which  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  or  so  he  grabbed 
his  hat,  remarking,  with  a  sigh, '  I  must  be  off 
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now.  Perhaps  I  may  have  the  hick  to  find 
you  alone  some  other  day.' 

This  speech,  which  was  made  without  any 
loAvering  of  the  voice,  greatly  amused  Miss 
Herbert,  avIio  rather  liked  eccentric  people. 
'  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  she  asked  laucrhinsr. 
'  Shall  I  lead  Captain  Cunningham  into  the 
back  drawing-room  and  shut  the  door  ? ' 

'No,'  answered  Hope,  laughing  too;  'Mr. 
Tristram  shall  come  down  with  me  to  my 
sanctum  and  look  over  my  sketches.  I  want 
him  to  tell  me  whether  he  can  detect  any 
faint  signs  of  improvement.' 

Tristram  grunted  approval  to  this  sugges.- 
tion,  bade  a  curt  adieu  to  Miss  Herbert  and 
Captain  Cunningham,  and  followed  his  hostess 
out  of  the  room. 

'  How  could  you  be  so  rude  ! '  exclaimed 
Hope,  as  she  preceded  him  downstairs. 

'  Was  I  rude  ?  '  asked  Tristram  innocently. 
'  I  only  said  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone ;  there 
was  no  harm  in  that,  surely  !  Those  people 
can't  have  supposed  that  I  came  here  to  see 
them.' 
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'  Well,'  said  Hope,  showing  him  into  the 
little  room  on  the  ground-floor  which  was 
affected  to  her  special  use,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  'now  that  we  are  alone,  what 
is  the  matter?  You  look  as  if  you  were 
longing  to  fight  with  somebody.' 

'Do  I  ?'  said  Tristram  ;  '  that  is  not  howl 
feel.  I  suppose  the  sight  of  Captain  Cunning- 
ham must  have  exasperated  me ;  men  of  his 
type  always  do  exasperate  me.'  He  tossed  his 
hat  into,  a  corner,  threw  back  his  long  hair, 
and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro.  '  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you,'  he  said  ; 
'I  had  something  to  tell  you.  It  may  not 
interest  you ;  it  is  only  a  story  about  myself, 
and  a  sufficiently  melancholy  one ;  but  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  hsten  to  it.  You  know — 
or,  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  you  don't 
know — the  kind  of  fellow  that  I  am.  I  am 
bound  to  relate  my  troubles  to  somebody ;  and 
all  my  old  friends  are  dead  and  gone  now.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  am  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  you,'  said  Hope. 

'  Yes  ?     Well,   you    are   kind    to    say  so. 
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Did  your  father  ever  tell  you  anything  about 
my  history  ?  ' 

'  He  told  me  that  you  had  had  a  great 
misfortune  once,' answered  Hope,  hesitatingly; 
'  I  don't  think  he  knew  much  about  it.' 

'  Oh,  he  knew.  Everybody — at  all  events, 
everybody  in  the  artistic  world — knew  about 
it  at  the  time ;  but  it  happened  many  years 
ago,  and  I  daresay  there  are  only  a  few 
people  now  wdio  still  remember  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Tristram,  as  she  used  to  be  called.  I  was 
very  proud  of  her.  I  used  to  take  her  to  all 
the  balls  and^ parties  that  I  could  get  invita- 
tions for  ;  though  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  brougham  in  those 
days,  and  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  asked 
her  to  fret  into  a  dirtv  four-wheeled  cab. 
Ours  was  a  love-match — an  imprudent  one, 
as  I  need  hardly  say.  Her  people  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it ;  but  we  took  our  own 
way  in  spite  of  them,  and  were  very  happy 
together  for  nearly  three  years.  I  ought 
rather  to  say  that  I  was  happy ;  for  she 
was   not,    thougli    I   never   suspected  her  of 
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being  anything  else.  The  catastrophe  that 
came  to  pass  in  Paris  was  simply  astounding 
to  me ;  it  was  as  if  my  dearest  friend  had 
suddenly  turned  upon  me  and  stabbed  me  to 
the  heart  without  any  warning  or  provocation. 
'  I  don't  want  to  go  into  details ;  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better.  I  was  working  very 
hard  at  that  time  and  I  wanted  to  learn  some- 
thing from  the  French,  who  were  our  supe- 
riors then,  as  they  are  still.  So  we  migrated 
across  the  Channel  for  a  few  months,  and  the 
Parisians  received  us  very  hospitably.  Of 
course  we  got  to  know  a  great  number  of 
artists,  young  and  old ;  amongst  others,  a 
certain  Achille  de  Thiancourt,  a  young  sprig 
of  nobility  with  a  waxed  moustache  and  a 
pink-and-white  face,  who  came  and  went.  I 
never  noticed  him  particularly :  certainly  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  draw  comparisons 
between  him  and  myself.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
while  I  was  strolling  through  the  Salon,  some- 
body pointed  out  to  me  a  httle  shrivelled, 
bald-headed  old  man,  with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon 
in  his  buttonhole — "  M.  le  Baron  de  Thian- 
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court,  one  of  the  most  distingiiislied  ornaments 
of  our  profession  " — and  asked  me  whether  I 
would  care  to  be  presented ;  but  I  said  that 
was  unnecessary.  He  walked  with  a  hmp,  I 
noticed — the  effect  of  the  bullet  with  which  I 
smashed  his  knee-cap  five-and-twenty  years 
as^o.  I  mio'ht  have  killed  him  if  I  had  cared 
to  take  his  hfe,  for  I  was  a  fair  shot  with  a 
pistol  in  my  young  days  ;  but  I  was  satisfied 
with  disabling  him.  It  was  impossible  to  feel 
much  anger  against  the  poor  little  wretch  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  he,  it  would  have  been  another. 
She  as  good  as  told  me  so  in  the  note  which  I 
found  on  my  table  one  evening,  on  my  return 
from  the  country,  and  which  informed  me  that 
she  had  left  me  and  had  placed  herself  under 
his  protection.  She  was  tired  of  being  treated 
as  a  nonentity,  she  said.' 

Tristram  paused  for  a  few  moments,  knit- 
ting his  brows  and  staring  straight  before 
him.  '  Well,'  he  resumed  presently,  '  that's  the 
story :  it  isn't  a  very  edifying  one.  The 
sequel  to  it  came  only  the  other  day,  wdien  a 
message  reached   me  from  a  doctor  wdiom  I 
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know,  telling  me  that  my  wife  was  dying  and 
was  very  anxious  to  see  me.  I  found  her  in 
lodgings  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  my  own 
house ;  she  had  been  living  there  for  several 
years,  it  apj)eared,  but  had  seldom  left  the 
house,  being  in  constant  suffering  from  the  lin- 
^erinor  disease  which  killed  her  at  last.  Poor 
soul !  she  liad  had  a  hard  life  ;  and  if  sins  can 
be  atoned  for  by  earthly  pain  (which  orthodox 
folks  say  is  not  the  case)  hers  must  have  been 
expiated,  long  ago.  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
repeat  all  that  she  said  to  me  about  herself- 
She  lived  for  a  time  with  De  Thiancourt  and 
was  miserable,  of  course,  as  all  women  must 
be  in  such  a  position.  Then  he  began  to  treat 
her  badly,  and  one  day  he  struck  her,  and  she 
left  him.  She  found  herself  thrown  upon  the 
w^orld — young,  beautiful,  with  no  friends,  no 
money,  and  no  reputation — her  fate  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  She  wanted  me  to  say  that 
I  forgave  her,  and  I  believe  she  died  more 
easily  after  I  had  assured  her  that  I  could  say 
that  from  my  heart.  But  what  has  haimted 
me  ever  since  is  the  reason  that  she  c^ave  for 
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her  desertion  of  me.  It  seemed  so  paltry, 
so  trivial,  so  almost  laughable.  And  yet  the 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  see  that  it  was  a 
reason  like  another.  She  did  not  reproach 
me  with  any  unkindness  ;  but  she  said  I  had 
changed  towards  her,  that  I  had  ceased  to  pay 
her  tlie  small  attentions  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  that  I  never  noticed  whether  she 
was  well  or  ill  dressed,  tliat  I  was  always  pre- 
occupied and  often  did  not  hear  her  when  she 
spoke  to  me.  It  was  quite  true.  I  had  my 
art  to  think  about ;  I  hadn't  the  time  to  be 
for  ever  aux  j^etits  soins  Avith  my  wife ;  but  I 
loved  lier  no  less  than  I  had  done  from  the 
first — indeed,  I  may  honestly  say  that  I  have 
never  loved  any  other  woman  in  my  life. 
Very  likely  I  was  to  blame ;  I  don't  say  that  I 
was  not.  Women,  I  suppose,  attach  a  great 
deal  more  importance  to  trifles  than  we  do, 
and  I  can  understand  what  she  meant  by  say- 
ing that  she  could  have  pardoned  me  more 
easily  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  towards 
her.  Yet  wliat  a  mistake  she  made  ! — what 
a  terrible  mistake  !     She  saw  it,  and  repented 
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bitterly  of  it,  as  soon  as  it  was  made  ;  but 
mistakes  of  tliat  kind  are  irreparable  ;  there 
is  no  cure  for  them  but  death.' 

'  What  a  dreadfully  sad  story ! '  mur- 
mured Hope,  after  he  had  remained  silent  for 
a  time. 

'  Sad  enoucfh,'  aijreed  Tristram,  '  and  com- 
mon  enough  too,  for  that  matter.  There's 
nothing  specially  tragic  or  romantic  about  it, 
3^ou  see ;  nothing  to  bring  tears  into  anybody's 
eyes  ;  it's,  only  the  commonplace,  vulgar  nar- 
rative of  a  woman  who  left  her  husband  in  a 
fit  of  pique,  and  of  the  ruin  that  she  brought 
upon  herself  by  her  folly.  But  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  any  the  less  sad  on  that  account. 
Wliy  have  I  told  it  to  you,  do  you  think  ? ' 

Hope  looked  uneasily  at  him.  'You  said 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  you  to  speak  of  your 
troubles,'  she  answered. 

'  Ah,  my  dear  child,  if  I  had  wanted  your 
sympathy  only,  wouldn't  it  have  been  simpler 
to  say,  "My  wife,  who  separated  herself  from 
me  years  ago,  is  just  dead,  and  I  am  miserable, 
because  I  find  that  the  misfortune  which  has 
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made  me  a  sour,  solitary  man  ever  since 
was  partly  my  own  fault  after  all,  and  that  I 
might  have  kept  her  with  me  if  I  had  been 
a  little  more  considerate  to  her"?  No  ;  I  had 
another  reason.  All  this  has  made  me  think 
a  good  deal  about  marriage  and  married 
people,  and  to  some  extent  it  has  altered  my 
opinion.  I  am  afraid  I  gave  you  bad  advice 
once,  when  you  came  to  consult  me.  Do  you 
remember  consulting  me  ?  ' 

'  Quite  well,'  answered  Hope,  with  an 
uncomfortable  prescience  of  what  he  Avas 
going  to  say  next ;  '  but  I  don't  tliink  you 
advised  me  badly.' 

'  I  gave  you  advice  in  accordance  with  my 
own  experience.  I  suppose  that  is  what  every- 
body does  ;  and  it  shows  what  a  useless  thing 
advice  is.  Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  do  much 
the  same  again.  That  is,  I  should  like  you 
to  think  over  what  my  poor  wife's  experience 
has  been.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  husbands 
are  apt  to  be  neglectful  and  selfish  with  regard 
to  minor  matters.  I  daresay  most  of  them 
are,  and  I  daresay  they  oughtn't  to  be.     But 
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is  it  wise  to  quarrel  with  them  for  that  ?  Is 
it  wise  to  assume  that  small  attentions,  how- 
ever pleasant  they  may  be  at  the  time,  are 
any  test  of  real  affection?  De  Thiancourt's 
attentions  didn't  last  long ;  and  there  was  no 
true  love  at  the  back  of  them  either.' 

'I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand 
you,'  said  Hope,  with  a  slightly  heightened 
colour. 

'  I  think  you  must  understand.  I  won't 
ask  wdijether  you  have  quarrelled  with  your 
husband  ;  but  I  know  that  he  has  gone  off  to 
America,  without  fixing  any  time  for  his  re- 
turn, and  I  know  that  you  are  here  in  London, 
receiving  visits  from — from  all  sorts  of  people. 
As  an  old  friend,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  to  you  that  that  is  a  dangerous  state  of 
affairs.' 

'  I  must  confess,'  answered  Hope,  '  that 
I  should  have  considered  that  a  very  great 
liberty  for  anyone  but  an  old  friend  to  take. 
And  I  cannot  allow  even  you  to  compare  me 
• — to  suppose  that ' 

'  That    you    resemble   poor   Stella ;    God 
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forbid  !  Still,  your  cause  for  complaint  is  pos- 
sibly something  like  hers.  I  am  unhappy 
about  you,  and  I  had  it  on  my  mind  to  speak 
out,  whether  I  offended  you  or  not.  Perhaps 
I  was  foolish  and  presumjDtuous  in  taking  upon 
me  to  recommend  you  to  marry  Mr.  Herbert ; 
but  what  is  done  is  done,  and  I  can't  but 
think  that  you  may  be  very  happy  with  him 
yet.  Don't  let  a  mere  misunderstanding  part 
you.  He  may  be  in  the  wrong  ;  but  you  are 
not  in  the  riizht.  I  know  somethiui^j  of  the 
man,  and  he  is  neither  selfish  nor  a  fool ; 
though  it  sometimes  suits  him  to  behave  as  if 
he  were  both.  He  hasn't  gone  away  now 
because  he  is  weary  of  you  or  because  he  has 
a  hankering  after  wild  sport.  I  don't  agree 
with  Stiles  as  to  that.' 

'  Stiles  ?  Has  Jacob  Stiles  been  talkino^  to 
you  about  my  affairs  ? '  asked  Hope,  drawing 
herself  up. 

'  Well,  yes ;  since  you  ask  me,  he  has. 
But  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  the  poor  lad ; 
Heaven  knows  he  is  respectful  and  admiring 
enough  in  his  language  about  you!     I  have 

Vol.  hi.  K 
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seen  a  good  deal  of  him  lately,  and  ^ve  have 
talked  together.  Maybe  I  put  questions  to 
him  which  he  couldn't  help  answering.  Well, 
I  have  said  my  say  now,  and  said  it  without 
much  delicacy.  I  am  an  ill-mannered  sort  of 
ruffian,  as  you  know,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
me  to  wrap  up  my  meaning  in  the  round- 
about phrases  that  ladies  like  ;  but  at  least  I 
am   a  true   friend.     You  believe  that,  don't 

you  ? ' 

Hope  nodded.  '  But  I  should  be  glad  if 
my  friends  could  trust  me  a  little,'  she  said. 
'  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  thought 
fit  to  caution  me  in  this  way.  I  can't  pretend 
to  think  it  pleasant  or  flattering ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  is  unavoidable.  I  wish — '  she  paused 
for  a  moment  and  then,  with  a  break  in  her 
voice,  e:?^claimed — '  I  wish  Dick  were  back 
again  ! ' 

Tristra.n's  face  brightened.  '  I  am  rejoiced 
to  hear  you  say  that,'  he  declared.  '  Will  you 
forgive  me  for  having  been  so  outspoken  with 
you?' 

'  Oh,  I  forgive  you,'  Hope  answered,  though 
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there  was  still  some  resentment  in  her  heart, 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  took, 
saying  that  he  had  outstayed  his  time  and 
should  be  late  for  an  appointment. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  her  to  set  his 
mind  at  rest  by  telling  him  that  she  loved  her 
husband,  and  that  Bertie  Cunningham  was  pro- 
bably upon  the  eve  of  becoming  engaged  to 
Miss  Herbert ;  but  she  did  not  at  the  moment 
feel  disposed  towards  making  confidences, 
nor  did  slie  think  that  he  quite  deserved  to 
receive  any. 

He  bade  her  good-bye,  begging  her  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  old  studio  when  she  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  and  so  marched  towards  the 
door.  But  upon  the  threshold  he  paused  and 
turned  back.  '  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  Stiles,'  he  said.  '  That  is  a  queer 
fellow — a  very  queer  fellow.  He  interests  me 
because  he  is  a  great  artist  and  will  be  a 
greater  one,  if  he  lives  ;  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  like  him.  Has  he  any  grudge  against 
your  husband,  do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  He  owes  everything  to  Dick,'  answered 
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Hope.  '  I  don't  know  whether  that  constitutes 
a  grudge.' 

'  H'm  ! — it  might,  perhaps  ;  though  I  fancy 
there  must  be  something  more.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  antecedents  of  Stiles  ?  Do 
you  know  who  his  parents  were  ? ' 

Hope  shook  her  head.  'I  have  never 
hked  to  ask.  I  think  he  is  rather  sensitive 
upon  the  subject.' 

'Yes — a  badly-bred  one,  no  doubt,'  ob- 
served T^ristram,  musingly.  '  He  often  reminds 
me  of  a  little  cur-dog  that  I  once  had  and 
hated  ;  though  I  suppose  the  poor  little  brute 
couldn't  help  its  disposition.  He  has  a  furtive 
'' I-would-if-I-dared "  sort  of  look  at  times 
which  is  anything  but  prepossessing.' 

'  Poor  Jacob  ! '  said  Hope  ;  '  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  much  like  him  either ;  but  he  has  been 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  him.' 

'  And  a  pretty  considerable  spice  of  evil. 
Possibly  an  out-and-out  scoundrel  might  be  a 
safer  customer  to  deal  with.  Still,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  never  will  dare.' 
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«  To  do  wliat  ?  ' 

'  To  assassinate  your  enemies,'  answered 
Tristram,  laughing.  'He  would,  tliough,  if 
you  asked  liim.  Now  I  must  really  be  off. 
Good-bye  again,  and  don't  forget  to  come  and 
see  an  old  man  who  has  very  few  friends  left 
in  the  world.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

HOPE   IS   TAKEX   TO   THE   PLAY. 

Of  Hope's  two  visitors  tliat  afternoon,  Tris- 
tram, it  aj)peared,  was  not  the  only  one  wlio 
Iiad  an  appointment  elsewhere  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  that  gentleman  been  conducted  down- 
stairs, as  above  related,  than  Bertie  pulled  out 
his  watcli,  exclaiming :  '  By  Jove  !  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late.  I  promised  to  call  upon 
some  people  at  five  o'clock.' 

'  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,'  said  Carry. 
'  Can't  you  keep  your  friends  waiting  a  few 
minutes  longer  ?  You  haven't  told  me  any- 
thing about  yourself  yet.' 

'  There's  nothing  to  tell,'  replied  Bertie  ; 
'  I'm  like  Mrs.  ^iicawber,  I  am  in  statu  quo' 

'  Why  wouldn't  you  let  me  help  you  ? ' 

'I   told   you   why   at   the   time.     It  was 
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awfully  good  of  you ;  but  the  tiling  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  You  know  very 
well  that  you  would  never  have  accepted 
such  an  offer  yourself.' 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? ' 
asked  Carry,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  That  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.  The  Egyptians  couldn't 
put  a  bullet  into  ine,  and  the  typhoid  fever 
didn't  manage  to  kill  me  ;  so  I  suppose  I 
must  be  reserved  for  some  pleasing  fate  or 
other.' 

'  At  least,'  pleaded  Carry,  '  you  won't  do 
anything  rash  without  consulting  me,  will 
you?' 

'  Oh,  no,'  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  laugh, 
'  I  w^on't  do  anything  rash  without  consulting 
you.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  I  shall  do 
anything  rash  either  before  or  after  consulta- 
tion. It  strikes  me  that  rashness  is  not  one  of 
my  failings.' 

Then  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick  and 
went  away. 

lie  had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  mention 
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that  lie  was  going  to  call  upon  a  friend  of 
Miss  Herbert's,  who  had  only  just  arrived  in 
London  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  Carry  would  have  accepted 
that  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  departure, 
and  in  the  second  she  would  have  been  quite 
capable  of  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  accom- 
panying him.  It  would  have  been  annoying 
if  she  had  done  that,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Pierpoint  alone. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  ring  the  door-bell 
of  the  house  in  Green  Street,  a  very  small  and 
emaciated  man  came  blundering  out,  lurched 
against  him,  begged  his  pardon,  and  went  away 
down  the  street  with  hurried,  devious  gait, 
like  a  little  black  spider. 

'  So  y oil  re  here,  are  you,  you  drunken 
little  beast  ? '  muttered  Bertie.  '  I  wonder 
she  doesn't  have  you  locked  up  ;  I  would.' 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
since  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  whose  recep- 
tion of  him  seemed  to  lack  the  warmth  that 
might  have  been  expected    after    so   long    a 
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separation.  When  Bertie  had  said  all  that  he 
had  to  say  about  his  uneventful  campaign,  he 
came  to  the  point  by  remarking :  '  Miss 
Herbert  is  in  London.     Did  you  know  it  ?  ' 

'  No/  answered  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  '  I  didn't 
know  it.     Is  that  why  you  are  in  London  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  put  on  that 
stern  expression.  I  am  going  to  be  good  ; 
only  it  isn't  easy,  and  I  want  your  support 
and  sympathy.' 

'  I'll  endeavour  to  prop  you  up,'  said  Mrs. 
Pierpoint ;  '  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  sym- 
pathise with  you  much.' 

'  I  think  you  ought,  considering  all  that  I 
have  told  you  at  different  times ;  but  I  never 
met  anyone  quite  so  hard-hearted  as  you  are. 
I  saw  her  this  afternoon,'  added  Bertie  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  Carry  ?  ' 

'  You  know  I  don't.  I  did  see  her,  too ; 
but — oh,  confound  it  all !  don't  you  under- 
stand what  an  awful  corner  I'm  in?  How 
can  I  propose  to  the  woman  whom  I  mean  to 
marry  under  the   very   nose    of  the   woman 
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whom  I  love — and  who  knows  that  I  love 
her?' 

'  What  is  that  you  say?  '  asked  Mrs.  Pier- 
point,  sharply. 

Bertie  looked  a  little  confused.  '  Of  course 
she  knoAvs  it,'  he  said,  '  how  can  she  help 
knowing  it  ?  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  do  the 
right  thing ;  but  I  don't  wish  her  to  despise 
me  utterly.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  can't  have  it  all  your 
own  way ;  and  you  ought  not  to  mind  being 
despised  for  doing  what  is  right.  What  was 
your  object  in  coming  to  me,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  I  hadn't  come  ! '  exclaimed  Bertie, 
pettishly ;  '  you  always  scold  me,  whether  I 
do  right  or  wrong.  Is  it  right  to  make  a 
marriage  of  this  kind  ?  There  !  Answer  that 
question,  if  you  can.' 

'  I  thought  I  had  answered  it,  to  the  best 
of  my  powers,  long  ago.  I  really  have  nothing 
fresh  to  say  about  the  matter.' 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  after 
which  Bertie  remarked  casually  :  '  I  met  Pier- 
point  at  the  door  just  now.' 
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Mrs.  Pierpoint  looked  at  him  steadily. 
The  innuendo  was  not  lost  upon  her  ;  but 
neither  Bertie  nor  anyone  else  had  ever  heard 
her  breathe  a  word  against  her  disreputable 
consort.  '  Yes,'  she  said  quietly  ;  '  I  came 
up  to  town  to  meet  him.  He  is  going  to 
Monte  Carlo  for  the  winter,  as  usual.' 

'  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  go  abroad  for  the 
winter  after  I  am  married,  do  you  think  ?  ' 
asked  Bertie,  with  a  slight  laugh.  'I  shall 
be  all  in  the  fashion  if  I  do.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  Herbert  is  away  in  Texas  or 
Colorado  or  some  such  place.' 

Lirs.  Pierpoint  made  no  immediate  re- 
joinder. '  Perhaps,'  she  said  at  length,  '  it 
would  save  time  if  you  would  tell  me  plainly 
what  it  is  that  you  want  me  to  do  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  nothing. 
One  naturally  turns  to  one's  friends  at  a  pinch, 
that  is  all.  If  I  wanted  anything,  I  wanted 
you  to  see  me  through  ;  but  as  you  evidently 
can't  or  won't,  I  shall  have  to  pull  through  as 
best  I  can  by  myself 

'  Ah,  you  are  not  quite  frank,'  said  Mrs. 
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Pierpoint ;  '  I  suspect  that  you  want  a  little 
more  tlian  that.  I  suspect  that  you  would 
like  me  to  make  excuses  for  you  to  Mrs. 
Herbert,  to  represent  to  her  that  you  are  in- 
consolable ;  but  that,  since  you  can't  marry 
her,  you  find  yourself  bound  in  honour  to 
marry  somebody  else.  In  fact,  you  wish  me 
to  point  out  that,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, you  are  acting  in  a  very  noble  and 
disinterested  way.  Well,  I  am  sorry  ;  but  I 
must  decline  the  commission.' 

'  I  never  wanted  you  to  do  any  such 
thing,'  cried  Bertie,  warmly — and,  to  give 
him  his  due,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
entertained  the  desire  attributed  to  him.  '  It 
is  all  very  well  to  accuse  me  of  not  being 
frank  ;  but  you  snub  me  so  that  I  hardly 
know  what  I  am  saying.  I  must  confess  that 
when  I  asked  you  to  let  me  call  to-day,  I 
expected  that  you  would  be  a  little  more 
friendly.  I  expected  you  to  offer  me  a  help- 
ing hand.' 

'  In  what  way  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  call 
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in  Brut  on  Street  and — and — back  me  up  gene- 
raUy.' 

'  Oh;  said  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  '  if  that  is  all,  I 
am  quite  at  your  service.  How  am  I  to  begin  ? 
Shall  I  ask  the  three  of  you  to  dinner  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  you  would  ! '  exclaimed  Bertie. 
'  Unsjmipathetic  as  you  are,  I  should  think 
even  you  must  understand  how  miserable  it  is 
for  me  to  go  to  that  house  just  now.' 

'  You  seemed  to  be  able  to  face  the  misery 
of  it  for  a  considerable  time  down  at  Farndon,' 
observed  Mrs.  Pierpoint. 

'Ah,  but  there  was  always  somebody  to 
make  a  fourth  at  Farndon.' 

'  I  see.  Nevertheless,  you  are  not  quite 
frank.  But  you  shall  be  asked  to  dinner,  all 
the  same.  How  would  it  do  to  make  a 
theatre  evening  of  it  ?  I  am  going  to  the 
play  on  Wednesday  with  Marmaduke '  (it  was 
by  this  high-sounding  name  that  Mr.  Pier- 
point's  parents  had  christened  their  deplorable 
little  progeny),  '  and  if  you  think  Mrs.  Herbert 
Avould  care  to  join  us,  I  will  write  and  suggest 
it  to  her.' 
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Bertie  jumped  at  this  proposal.  'That 
will  do  first-rate,'  he  declared.  '  And  now  I 
hope  to  goodness  you  are  not  going  to  be 
cross  with  me  any  more.' 

But  Mrs.  Pierpoint  shook  her  head.  '  I 
am  not  pleased  with  you,'  she  returned,  '  and 
I  don't  care  to  pretend  that  I  am.' 

'  Why  are  you  displeased  ?  Wliat  possible 
reason  can  you  have  for  being  displeased 
with  me  now  ? ' 

'  I  A^ill  answer  you,  if  you  like,'  said  Mrs. 
Pierpoint,  tranquilly  ;  '  but  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  press  the  question.' 

And,  upon  reflection,  Bertie  thought  that 
perhaps  he  wouldn't  press  the  question.  He 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pierpoint's  saga- 
city ;  it  was  quite  possible  that  she  suspected 
him  of  having  revealed  the  state  of  his  feehngs 
to  Hope,  and  he  knew  very  well  that,  if  she 
charged  him  in  so  many  words  with  having 
done  so,  her  suspicions  would  speedily  be 
converted  into  certainty.  So  he  let  the  sub- 
ject drop  and  went  away,  saying  that  he  would 
see  about  getting  the  theatre  tickets. 
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The  invitation  was  despatched  without 
delay,  and  was  at  once  accepted.  Hope  was 
sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Pierpoint 
was  in  London,  for  she  was  scarcely  less 
anxious  than  Bertie  himself  to  secure  the 
company  of  a  fourth  person  ;  and  when  the 
appointed  evening  came,  she  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  and  chilled  by  tlie  somewhat  formal 
welcome  which  the  little  lady  extended  to  her. 
Was  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  too,  was 
disposed  to  look  askance  at  her  because  her 
husband  was  in  America  ?  That  would  really 
be  a  little  too  bad,  considering  how  very 
seldom  Mrs.  Pierpoint's  own  husband  was  to 
be  seen  with  her. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
Hope's  mind,  Mrs.  Pierpoint's  husband  made 
one  of  his  rare  appearances — a  little,  grizzle- 
headed,  woebegone-looking  man,  with  a 
drooping  moustache.  He  was  said,  by  the 
few  friends  who  still  stuck  to  him,  to  have 
been  a  good  fellow  once  upon  a  time,  a  bold 
rider  and  a  fine  shot.  In  these  days  he  had 
no    occupations  and   no  tastes- left,  except  a 
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moderate  one  for  gambling  and  an  immoderate 
one  for  stimulant.  When  in  London,  he  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  days  at  his  club, 
where  it  was  his  habit  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
reading-room  ^nd  snore  loudly,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  other  members.  Indeed, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  had  more  than 
once  been  drawn  to  this  objectionable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pierpoint ;  but  as  his  con- 
duct in  other  respects  was  more  objectionable 
still,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  been  requested  to 
remove  his  name  from  the  books,  it  was,  per- 
haps, hyper  criticism  to  complain  of  a  few 
grunts  from  one  so  closely  resembhng  the 
animal  from  whom  grunts  are  proverbially  to 
be  expected.  Besides,  there  was  a  general  feel- 
incr  that  some  allowance  ouMit  to  be  made  for 
poor  Pierpoint,  '  because  he  has  such  a  rough 
time  of  it  at  home,  you  know.' 

He  advanced  into  the  drawing-room  with 
uncertain  steps.  His  steps  were  always  un- 
certain, his  shrunken  body  seeming  to  lack 
the  ballast  requisite  for  a  straight  course,  even 
in   his   soberest   moments.      At   the   present 
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moment  he  was  perfectly  sober.  His  wife 
having  informed  him  that  some  people  were 
coming  to  dinner,  he  had  heroically  abstained 
from  strong  drink  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  was  consequently  in  a  condition  of 
the  deepest  despondency.  After  he  had  been 
introduced  to  Hope  he  stationed  himself  beside 
her,  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  and 
both  hands  behind  his  back,  and  did  not  even 
attempt  to  make  conversation.  To  everything 
that  she  said  he  replied  by  a  prolonged, 
barely  articulate  assent — '  Oh,  yes  !  Yes — yes 
— yes — yes  ' — staring  straight  before  him  the 
while  with  dull,  vacant  eyes.  It  was  only 
when  dinner  was  announced  that  he  roused 
himself  from  his  melancholy  lethargy,  and 
said  almost  briskly,  as  he  offered  Hope  his 
arm  :  '  That's  a  good  job  !  Now  we  shall  get 
something  to  drink — eat,  I  mean.' 

Hope,  who  had  never  before  encountered 
anyone  afflicted  with  Mr.  Pierpoint's  complaint, 
concluded  at  first  that  the  poor  man  must  be 
suffering  from  incipient  softening  of  the  brain, 
but   before   dinner  was  half  over,  even   she 

Vol.  m.  L 
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could  not  lielp  perceiving  wliat  was  really 
the  matter.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
artistically  excellent  than  that  repast,  or  pret- 
tier than  the  floral  decoration  of  the  oval 
table  upon  which  it  was  served  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  anybody,  except  the 
master  of  the  house,  enjoyed  it.  The  remain- 
ing four  diners  were  each  and  all  preoccupied 
by  anxious  thoughts  of  their  own.  ]\irs.  Pier- 
point  was  evidently  out  of  spirits  ;  Bertie  was 
uneasily  loquacious ;  Carry,  who  understood 
quite  well  with  what  object  the  party  had 
been  arranged,  was  provoked  with  herself  and 
her  friends,  and  showed  that  she  was  so ; 
while  Hope,  between  dawning  suspicion  of 
her  tipsy  little  neighbour  and  dread  lest  her 
determination  to  avoid  speaking  to  or  looking 
at  Bertie  Cunningham  should  be  noticed,  was 
thoroughly  uncomfortable. 

Nor  did  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Pierpoint 
tend  to  set  her  more  at  her  ease.  That 
unfortunate  man  was  no  seasoned  toper  of  the 
old  school,  but  a  confirmed  tippler  of  the 
modern  one,  whose  worn-out  system  was  far 
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less  able  to  withstand  excesses  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  person  in  good  health.  Kot  many 
glasses  of  champagne  were  reqnired  to  throw 
him  off  his  balance,  and,  unhappily,  loss  of 
balance  with  him  was  always  accompanied,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  loss  of  temper.  '  Here, 
take  away  this  pheasant,'  he  called  out  to  the 
butler ;  '  it  isn't  fit  for  human  food,  by  Jove  ! 
What  beastly  dinners  you  manage  to  give  one, 
Kate !  One  would  think  you  did  it  on  pur- 
pose. I  believe  you  do  do  it  on  purpose  — 
hanged  if  I  don't ! ' 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  made  no  re]3ly  to  this  very 
unjust  accusation.  She  was  accustomed  to 
such  outbreaks  and  knew  what  was  the  only 
cure  for  them,  as  did  also  the  butler.  A  little 
more  champagne  effected  a  change  in  Mr. 
Pierpoint  which  was,  perhaps,  a  change  for  the 
better ;  though  Hope,  personally,  was  not 
quite  sure  that  she  considered  it  so.  Leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  he  surveyed  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  smiling  blandly  and  approvingly ; 
after  which  he  said,  with  laborious  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation : 
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'  It's  awfully  kind  of  3^011,  you  know,  to  take 
us  like  this  in  the  rough,  you  know.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  I  enjoy.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  dinner  like  this  every  night  of 
ray  life.     Shouldn't  you  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  that  would  be  rather  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,'  answered  Hope,  who  cer- 
tainly thought  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  shook  his  head.  '  Can't 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,'  he  said, 
solemnly.  '  Can't  have  too  much  of  your 
company,  Mrs. — Mrs. — well,  it  don't  matter. 
Names  don't  matter.  No  matter  names,  s'long 
as  the  heart's  in  the  right  place '  (here  he 
slapped  his  waistcoat).  '  Don't  you  agree  with 
me,  eh  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  entirely  ;  I  am  sure  you  are 
quite  right,'  answered  Hope  in  some  haste, 
thinkino;  to  herself,  '  I  wonder  how  lons^  it  will 
be  before  he  slides  off  his  chair.' 

However,  having  reached  this  maudlin 
condition,  he  did  not  get  much  worse,  and, 
beyond  a  tendency  to  run  all  his  words  into 
one,  displayed  no  further  sj^mptoms  of  intoxi- 
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cation  until  dinner  was  over.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  Hope  had  not  dared  to 
look  at  Mrs.  Pierpoint ;  but  when  she  did  so 
she  Avas  sincerely  sorry  for  the  poor  little 
woman,  whose  pretty  face  looked  pale  and 
old.  They  were  alone  together  for  a  few 
minutes  Avhile  they  were  putting  on  their 
wraps,  and  Hope  was  half-afraid  that  lier 
hostess  was  going  to  apologise.  But  she  did 
not  make  tliat  mistake,  only  remarking :  '  I 
think  Marmaduke  and  I  had  better  drive  to 
the  theatre  together,  if  you  will  take  the 
others  in  your  carriage.' 

When  this  arrangement  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Pierpoint,  who  was  wa^estling  with  his 
ulster,  he  seemed  inclined  to  raise  objections 
to  it ;  but,  as  nobody  listened  to  him,  he 
resigned  himself  to  wliat  could  not  be  helped, 
and,  after  making  a  bad  shot  at  the  brougham 
and  rushing  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
was  brought  back  by  tlie  footman  and  driven 
away. 

'  He'll  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the 
theatre  ;  it  will  be  all  right,'  whispered  Bertie 
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to  Hope,  who  did  not  choose  to  make  any 
response  to  this  encouraging  assurance. 

He  thought  she  was  annoyed  with  him  for 
having  been  the  means  of  taking  her  to  the 
house  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  how  to 
behave  himself;  but  in  truth  she  was  thinking 
very  httle  about  him,  and  ceased  to  think 
about  him  at  all  wdien  they  reached  the 
theatre  and  when  he  devoted  his  conversation 
to  Carry.  The  two  men  were  seated  in  the 
row  of  stalls  behind  the  ladies.  Bertie  leant 
forward  and  whispered  into  Carry's  ear ;  while 
Mr.  Pierpoint,  as  had  been  predicted,  fell 
asleep  and  ceased  from  troubhng.  The  play, 
to  which  Hope  only  lent  a  very  small  share  of 
her  attention,  was  one  which  had  had  a  great 
success.  There  was  a  young  and  foolish 
bride  in  it ;  there  was  a  virtuous  husband, 
who  Avas  sent  away  somewhere  to  the  wars  ; 
there  was  an  unprincipled  foreigner ;  there 
was  a  clever  widow,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
avert  catastrophes  and  make  everybody  happy 
in  the  last  act ;  there  was  a  fine  old  English 
country  gentleman,  who  wore  a  scarlet  coat 
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and  top-boots  all  the  year  round,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  habit  of  English 
country  gentlemen ;  and  there  was  a  simple- 
minded  dragoon,  in  love  with  the  clever 
widow,  who  ejaculated  'Haw!'  at  frequent 
intervals  and  was  rewarded  each  time  by  the 
peals  of  laughter  which  so  subtle  a  stroke 
of  wit  would  naturally  provoke.  How  the 
wicked  foreigner  nearly,  but  not  quite,  eloped 
with  the  fair  bride;  how  the  virtuous  husband 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  in  full  uniform,  at 
the  most  inopportune  moment ;  how  a  duel 
and  a  subsequent  appeal  to  the  Divorce  Court 
seemed  quite  unavoidable  ;  and  how  the  widow 
and  the  dragoon  saved  the  situation  between 
them — all  this  Hope  saw  and  heard  with  a 
profound  indifference  for  which  neither  play 
nor  players  were  to  blame.  In  imagination  she 
was  far  away  from  that  hot,  crowded  theatre ; 
she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  the  wide 
plains  of  the  North  American  continent,  and 
had  penetrated  to  the  least-frequented  district 
of  frozen  Wyoming.  The  landscape  at  which 
she  was  gazing  was  wild  and  forbidding  in  the 
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extreme.  Gigantic  black  precipices  hemmed 
it  in  ;  above  and  beneath  them  was  a  uni- 
versal white  winding-sheet,  across  which  the 
wind  swept,  sending  columns  of  whirling  drift 
before  it.  In  the  foreground,  stretched  upon 
his  face  on  the  snow,  was  the  prostrate  figure 
of  a  man,  the  rifle  which  he  would  never  raise 
to  his  shoulder  again  lying  beside  him.  She 
was  for  ever  summoning  up  some  such  pleasing 
picture  as  this  before  her  mind's  eye.  It  was 
true  that  Dick,  in  his  last  letter,  had  informed 
her  (with  evident  regret)  that  he  had  decided 
to  abandon  the  plan  of  wintering  in  a  certain 
valley  whence  egress  would  be  impossible 
before  the  spring.  *  It  would  hardly  do,'  he 
had  remarked,  '  to  cut  ourselves  off  altogether 
from  reach  of  letters  and  telegrams.'  He  had, 
however,  warned  her  that  his  chances  of 
despatching  a  letter  even  from  their  present 
quarters  would  be  infrequent  and  irregular  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  some  weeks. 

Being  thus  provided  with  ample  material 
for  self-torment,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
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she  should  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
Pierpoints,  and  Carry,  and  Bertie  Cunningham, 
and  tliat  she  should  even  have  failed  to  hear 
one  or  two  timid  observations  which  the  latter 
addressed  to  her  over  her  shoulder.  But  it  so 
happened  that  there  was  someone  among  the 
audience  who  w^as  more  observant — someone 
who  from  his  place  in  the  last  row  of  stalls 
had  been  watching  Hope  intently  ever  since 
her  entrance,  and  upon  whom  neither  her 
melancholy  abstraction,  nor  Bertie's  futile 
attempts  to  get  a  word  from  her,  nor  Miss 
Herbert's  air  of  quiet  triumph  w^ere  lost. 
It  was  not  by  accident  that  Jacob  was  at  the 
theatre  that  evening.  He  had  received  a  note 
from  Hope  two  days  before,  in  which  she  had 
upbraided  him  for  not  calling  in  Bruton 
Street,  and  had  begged  him  to  come  and  dine 
any  night  that  week  that  suited  him,  as  she 
had  only  one  engagement — which  engagement 
she  specified.  Jacob  had  declined  the  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  not  caring  to  force  his  company 
upon  Miss  Herbert,  but  had  at  once  secured  a 
stall  at  the  theatre,  and,  having  taken  posses- 
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sion  of  it,  saw — not  indeed  exactly  wliat  lie 
had  expected  to  see,  but  something  that  was 
quite  as  bad.  It  was  easy  to  him  to  interpret 
the  drama  in  joantomime  which  was  being 
enacted  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him,  and  which 
interested  him  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
drama  on  the  stage. 

'  She  is  trying  to  break  with  that  fellow,' 
he  thought ;  '  she  won't  speak  to  him,  and  she 
is  making  herself  miserable  about  him,  and  he 
is  revenging  himself  by  pretending  to  make 
love  to  Miss  Herbert.  Confound  him !  I 
should  like  to  break  his  neck !  Xo,  I  shouldn't 
though.  If  she  loves  him,  that  is  enough  ;  I 
don't  wish  him  any  harm.  I  should  like  to 
put  him  in  Herbert's  place,  if  that  would  make 
her  happy.  Only  I  don't  think  I  should  ever 
care  to  see  her  again  afterwards.  Wliat  can 
she  find  to  love  in  such  a  puppy !  It  must  be 
his  handsome  face,  I  suppose — I'll  allow  him 
a  handsome  face.' 

In  process  of  time  the  play  came  to  an  end ; 
the  actors  were  duly  applauded ;  the  audience 
poured  itself  out  into  the  narrow  passages;  Mr. 
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Pierpoint  woke  up,  quite  sober  and  subdued, 
and  our  friends  prepared  to  follow  the  stream. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  they  were  kept 
waiting  some  little  time,  and  while  Hope  was 
standing  there  a  voice  close  to  her  ear 
whispered :  '  Am  I  never  to  be  forgiven  ?  ' 

She  started  and  looked  at  the  speaker  with 
mingled  surprise  and  displeasure,  but  made  no 
reply. 

'  It  is  cruel  to  treat  me  like  this,'  Bertie 
went  on  in  a  low,  hurried  voice,  '  and — and — 
it  isn't  wise.     Everybody  must  notice  it.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,'  said  Hope,  with  a  cold  smile. 
'  I  certainly  don't  wdsh  people  to  notice 
anything  peculiar  in  my  treatment  of  you,  and 
if  you  will  suggest  any  change,  I  will  try 
to  make  it.     What  Avould  you  like  me  to  do?' 

'  It  does  seem  to  me,'  continued  Bertie,  in 
an  aggrieved  tone,  '  that  my  punishment  has 
been  sufficiently  heavy.  Because  I  forgot  my- 
self for  one  instant  I  have  lost  your  friendship 
for  ever.  Well,  I  brought  that  upon  myself, 
and  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  complain. 
But  surely,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine, 
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it  miglit  be  better  at  least  to  answer  when  I 
speak  to  you.' 

'  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  still  that  you 
sliould  not  speak  to  me.  But  of  course  I  shall 
answer  you  when  you  do.     I  always  have.' 

'  Excuse  me ;  three  or  four  .times  this 
evening  I  said  something  to  you,  and  you 
never  so  much  as  turned  your  head.  It  was 
rather  marked  —  and  rather  unnecessary,  I 
think.' 

'  You,  should  have  spoken  louder,'  said 
Hope.  '  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  was  so  rude  ;  but 
my  rudeness  was  not  intentional.  To  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  you  were 
there.' 

Bertie  drew  back,  looking  somewhat  crest- 
fallen. The  explanation  was  not  a  flattering 
one,  and  its  veracity  was  indubitable.  No 
doubt  it  must  be  difficult  for  a  man  who  has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  any  line  to  believe 
in  his  own  failure,  and  the  record  of  Bertie's 
amatory  successes  had  hitherto  been  broken 
by  no  single  defeat ;  but  there  was  something 
in  Hope's  quiet  assertion   that   she  had  for- 
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gotten  liis  existence  during  an  entire  evening, 
while  lie  had  been  sitting  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  lier,  which  was  more  convincing  than 
any  anger  or  protestation.  Matters  being  as 
they  Avere,  he  said  to  himself  that  this  was 
perhaps  just  as  well ;  but  he  was  piqued  and 
mortified  nevertheless  ;  and — matters  being 
as  they  were — this  also  was  perhaps  just  as 
well. 

Jacob,  who  from  the  background  had 
witnessed  the  brief  colloquy  between  Captain 
Cunningham  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  walked  away, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  slightly.  '  How  will 
it  end  ? '  he  muttered  under  his  breath.  '  But 
of  course  it  will  end  as  such  affairs  always 
end.  Tliere  are  only  two  ways  out  of  it,  and 
both  would  bring  misery  upon  her.  At  least, 
there  is  a  possible  third  way.  Yes ;  there's 
tlie  third  way.' 

And  as  he  glided  through  the  crowd  of 
vehicles  which  were  waiting  outside,  this  third 
way  revealed  itself  to  him  in  a  light  more 
clear  and  more  startling  than  it  had  as  yet 
assumed. 
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'  Will  you  be  very  kind  and  come  home 
Avitli  me  ? '  Mrs.  Pierpoint  said  to  Hope.  '  I 
told  tlie  servants  to  liave  supper  ready,  and 
we  could  talk  over  the  play  before  we  went  to 
bed.  Marmaduke  has  gone  off  to  his  club. 
Please  do,'  she  added,  noticing  Hope's  hesita- 
tion ;  '  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you.' 

Her  manner  was  much  more  friendly  tlias 
it  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  Hope 
did  not  like  to  refuse — particularly  as  Mrs. 
Pierpoint's  reason  was  easily  divined.  The 
latter  made  it  more  clear  by  adding  :  '  If  you 
will  come  in  the  brougham  with  me,  I  daresay 
Captain  Cunningham  will  look  after  Miss 
Herbert.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXYIII. 

BERTIE  ACCOMMODATES   HIMSELF   TO   CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

Mrs.  Pierpoixt  was  never  known  to  have  a  bad 
horse  in  her  stables  or  an  indifferent  coachman 
upon  her  box.  The  hght  brougham  which 
Hope  had  been  requested  to  enter  was  whirled 
through  the  streets  with  such  rapidity  that 
she  and  her  companion  were  still  trying  to  hit 
upon  some  civil  and  unmeaning  speech  where- 
with to  open  a  conversation  when  their  drive 
came  to  an  end.  '  Let  me  take  you  up  to  my 
bedroom,'  Lirs.  Pierpoint  said.  'The  others 
are  sure  not  to  be  here  for  some  time  yet.' 

Hope  complied,  wondering  rather  at  the 
invitation,  and  was  presently  introduced  into 
one  of  the  brightest  and  cosiest  little  apart- 
ments that  she  had  ever  seen.     Perhaps  there 
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were  more  pictures  and  brackets  and  odds  and 
ends  of  china  about  it  tlian  most  people  would 
consider  suitable  to  a  bedroom,  and  perhaps, 
like  the  drawins^-room,  it  was  somewhat  over- 
crowded  with  furniture  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged  did  not  require 
a  very  large  amount  of  space  to  accommodate 
her  own  person.  She  pushed  an  easy-chair  to 
the  fireside  for  Hope,  then  drew  another  to 
the  opposite  corner,  and,  seating  herself  in  it, 
toasted  her  tiny  feet  upon  the  fender,  while 
she  held  her  fan  between  her  face  and  the 
blaze,  without  speaking. 

'  How  pretty  your  room  is  ! '  said  Hope, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  glanced  round  the  four 
walls.  '  Yes,'  she  agreed  ;  '  I  like  to  have 
pretty  things  about  me,  and  pretty  faces  too — 
when  I  can.     Of  course  one  can't  always.' 

Hope  made  no  reply ;  because,  at  the 
moment,  she  happened  to  be  thinking  of  the 
absent  Marmaduke's  face,  which  certainly 
could  not  be  said  to  come  under  that  denomi- 
nation ;  and  Mrs.  Pierpoint  went  on  :  '  I  think 
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it  was  Captain  Cunningham's  good  looks  that 
first  made  me  take  to  him.  He  is  good-look- 
ing, don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  nobody  could  think  any  tiling 
else,'  assented  Hope,  rather  hurriedly,  and  was 
about  to  change  the  subject ;  but  Mrs.  Pier- 
point,  who  had  not  dragged  Bertie  into  the 
conversation  by  the  hair  of  his  head  Avithout 
intention,  was  too  quick  for  her. 

'  Beauty  is  of  less  importance  to  a  man 
than  to  a  woman,'  said  she;  'but  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  everybody.  I  don't  mean  that  I  made 
a  friend  of  Captain  Cunningham  because  I 
admij-ed  the  shape  of  his  nose  ;  but  I  daresay 
that  helped  to  attract  me  to  him  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of 
his  friendships  have  been  made  in  that  way. 
When  one  knows  him,  one  likes  him  for  him- 
self, I  think.  But  perhaps  you  don't  like 
him  ?  ' 

'  Xot  very  much,'  Hope  confessed. 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  closed  her  fan,  and,  resting 
her  chin  upon  the  top  of  it,  gazed  at  the 
glowing  coals.      '  I  could  see  that  by  the  way 

Vol.  hi.  M 
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in  which  you  behaved  to  him  at  dinner  and 
at  the  theatre  this  evening,'  she  remarked 
quietly.  '  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  because  most 
hkely  you  have  found  out  his  defects,  and  I 
can  understand  that  they  are  not  of  the  kind 
that  you  would  pardon  very  readily.  My 
standpoint  is  altogether  different.  I  am  ever 
so  much  older  than  either  of  you,  and  as  one 
grows  old  one  becomes  less  and  less  exacting. 
Captain  Cunningham  is  a  spoilt  boy,  and  I 
have  a  Hking  for  spoilt  boys — that  is,  when 
they  are  not  utterly  spoilt.  His  virtues  are 
his  own  and  his  faults  are  those  of  the  age,  as 
I  forget  who  said  about  somebody  else.  I 
think  he  will  settle  down  into  a  very  decent, 
and  perhaps  useful,  member  of  society.  I 
suppose,'  she  added,  somewhat  abruptly,  '  you 
know  that  he  is  going  to  marry  your  sister-in- 
law.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  actually  pro- 
posed to  her  ? '  asked  Hoj)e,  a  good  deal 
startled. 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  laughed.  '  I  don't  know 
that  he  has  ;  but  I  trust   that   he   is    either 
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doing  it  now  or  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  At  any  rate,  we  will  stay  up  here  a 
little  longer,  if  you  don't  mind,  so  as  to  give 
him  every  opportunity.' 

Hope  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

'  Will  it  turn  out  happily,  do  you  think  ?  ' 
she  inquired  presently.  '  Eor  Carry,  I 
mean.' 

'  I  think  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  of  it,' 
Mrs.  Pierpoint  answered.  '  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  foretell  how  any  marriage  will  turn 
out ;  but  one  thing  I  know — and  so  do  you,  I 
daresay — Carry  will  never  be  happy  unless 
she  does  marry  Captain  Cunningham.  As  for 
him,  he  will  accommodate  himself  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  his  nature  to  do  that,  and  it  is 
not  his  nature  to  be  unhappy  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.' 

'  I  don't  feel  sure  of  him,  somehow,'  said 
Hope,  after  a  pause.  '  He  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  thoroughly  selfish.' 

'  Like  the  rest  of  them.  A  selfish  man  is 
not  necessarily  a  disagreeable  person  to  live 
with.' 

M  2 
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'  Perliaps  not — if  he  will  consent  to  live 
with  you  at  ail.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  '  if  a  wife  can't 
keep  her  husband  at  home,  she  has  only  her- 
self to  blame.  I  was  thinking  of  my  own 
case,'  she  added  hastily,  after  this  not  very 
felicitous  speech.  '  I  don't  generally  talk 
about  my  own  case,  but  I  think  a  great  deal 
about  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  deserve  most  of  the 
hard  things  that  are  said  about  me.' 

'  I  can't  agree  with  you  at  all ! '  cried  Hope, 
warmly  ';  '  I  think  you  do  yourself  a  great  in- 
justice  there.' 

'  Do  I  ?  If  I  do,  I  am  erring  on  the  right 
side ;  but  it  does  not  much  matter,  either 
way,  for  it  is  far  too  late  to  mend  now.  I 
have  been  doing  you  an  injustice,  at  all 
events,  Mrs.  Herbert.  May  I  say  as  much 
as  that? — and  may  I  beg  your  pardon?  I 
ought  not  to  have  made  the  mistake,  though 
it  was  not  an  unnatural  one.' 

'  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely natural  one,'  said  Hope,  with  a  touch 
of  impatience,  '  since  every  friend  that  I  have 
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in  the  world  seems  to  have  made  it.  But  I 
am  not  hke  you, — I  don't  feel  disposed  to  blame 
myself.  At  least,  I  can't  see  that  I  have  been 
to  blame  lately.' 

'  As  a  general  rule,  nobody  is  very  much 
to  blame  for  mistakes  of  that  kind,'  observed 
Mrs.  Pierpoint.  '  People  judge  by  appear- 
ances :  what  else  have  they  to  judge  by  ?  ' 

'  Strangers  may,'  agreed  Hope ;  '  but  one 
expects  one's  friends  to  have  a  different 
standard.' 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  made  a  little  grimace.  '  It 
is  as  well  not  to  expect  too  much  even  from 
one's  friends,'  she  remarked. 

After  this  a  rather  long  interval  of  time 
elapsed,  during  which  neither  of  the  ladies 
spoke.  At  length  Hope  broke  the  silence  by 
reverting  to  a  topic  nearer  her  heart  than  that 
which  they  had  just  been  discussing.  '  You 
say  that  a  woman  is  to  blame  for  not 
keeping  her  husband  at  home.  But  how 
is  she  to  set  about  keeping  him  at  home  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  It   depends   chiefly   upon    whether    she 
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wants  to  keep  him  at  liome,'  Mrs.  Pierpoint 
answered.  'If  slie  doesn't — if  she  is  acting 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  a  good  deal  of  tact 
would  be  required,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  venture  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules. 
But  if  she  really  wishes  to  have  him  with  her, 
it  is  tolerably  plain  saihng.  All  she  has  to  do 
is  to  let  him  see  that  she  wishes  it.' 

Hope  confessed  that  she  had  little  con- 
fidence in  so  simple  a  system  of  tactics. 

'  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  trying,'  Mrs. 
Pierpoint  returned.  '  It  isn't  an  infallible 
recipe,  I  admit ;  but  it  is  far  and  away  the 
best  that  I  know.  For  many  years  I  have 
neither  wished  nor  tried  to  keep  Marmaduke 
at  home,  and  that  is  why  I  am  made  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  undeserved  pity, 
besides  some  calumny.  Shall  we  go  down- 
stairs now?  If  those  two  lovers  haven't 
come  to  an  understanding  by  this  time  they 
never  will.' 

The  two  lovers,  as  Mrs.  Pierpoint  was 
pleased  to  call  them,  had  now  been  waiting 
supperless  in  the  drawing-room  for  more  than 
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half-an-hoiir.  To  neither  of  tliem  had  the 
somewhat  unrefined  strategy  which  had  been 
adopted  for  their  benefit  been  altogether 
welcome.  They  had  maintained  a  reserved, 
not  to  say  sulky,  demeanour  during  the 
drive  from  the  theatre  to  Green  Street,  and 
when,  on  reaching  the  house,  they  found 
nobody  there  to  receive  them,  they  botli 
looked  a  little  foolish.  A  thirsty  horse  will 
drink  readily,  if  he  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  time  and  place  for  so  doing  ;  it  is  the 
being  led  to  the  water  that  naturally  rouses 
an  obstinate  spirit  in  him. 

However,  Bertie  was  not  long  in  recovering 
his  temper  and  aplo7nb.  He  laughed  and 
said  to  his  companion,  '  Do  you  know  why 
Mrs.  Pierpoint  has  deserted  us  in  this  uncivil 
way  ? 

'I  haven't  an  idea,'  answered  Carry, 
shortly. 

'  If  you  would  like  to  know,  I  can  tell 
you.  It  is  because  Mrs.  Pierpoint  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  because  she  wants  to  do 
me   a  good  turn.     She   knows  that  tliere  is 
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sometliing  whicli  I  should  like  to  say  to  you, 
if  only  I  had  the  pluck,  and  she  is  determined 
that  I  shall  say  it.  For  ever  so  long— more 
than  a  year,  I  think — she  has  been  trying 
to  screw  my  courage  up  to  the  sticking- 
point.' 

'  I  should  not  have  imagined  that  you 
were  so  timid,'  remarked  Carry,  quietly ; 
though  her  heart  was  beating  fast. 

'  I  have  some  reason  to  be  timid.  It  isn't 
quite  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
penniless  beggar  like  me  to  ask  an  heiress 
to  be  his  wife.  And  that  is  what  I  have  got 
to  do.' 

Carry  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  him,  so 
he  continued  :  '  I  was  very  nearly  telling  you 
all  about  it  that  afternoon  in  Dublin  Bay ;  but  I 
couldn't  makeup  my  mind  to  begin  with  those 
fellows  in  the  boat,  you  know  ;  and  then  I 
was  sent  off  to  Egypt ;  and  then ' 

'And  then  Dutch  Oven,  in  the  most  un- 
expected way,  won  the  Leger,'  put  in  Carry, 
without  moving  a  muscle. 

This  was  rather  disconcerting.      '  I  didn't 
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tliink  you  would  answer  me  like  that,'  sakl 
Bertie,  reproachfully. 

Carry  laughecL  'How  did  you  think 
that  I  should  answer  you  P  I  only  ask  out  of 
curiosity.' 

'  I  thought  you  would  give  me  credit  for 
— for  loving  you  for  your  own  sake.' 

'  But  is  that  the  case  ?  Tell  me  the  truth 
about  it ;  I  shan't  mind  hearing  the  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  I  shan't  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  being  lionest  with  me.' 

Bertie  hung  his  head.  His  system  of 
ethics  was  still  very  much  what  it  had  been  in 
his  school-days  ;  he  could  not  tell  a  direct  lie, 
though  he  would  have  seen  no  great  harm  in 
insinuatinsf  one.  '  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
you  to  marry  me  if  you  had  been  poor,'  he 
blurted  out  at  last.  '  You  know  as  well  as 
anybody  that  I  couldn't  have  done  that.' 

'  But  if  you  had  loved  me  you  would  have 
told  me  so,  without  asking  me  to  marry  you,' 
returned  Carry,  betraying  a  knowledge  of  her 
suitor's  character  for  which  that  young  gen- 
tleman was  hardly  prepared. 
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'  You  reject  me,  then  ?  '  lie  said. 

Carry  looked  at  him  with  a  queer  sort  of 
smile.  '  You  wouldn't  take  me  without  my 
money ;  you  wouldn't  take  my  money  without 
me,'  she  said.  '  AVhat  is  to  be  done  ?  Money 
you  must  have  ;  and  there  would  be  no  use 
at  all  in  my  making  you  my  heir,  because  I 
am  one  of  those  perfectl}"  healthy  people 
whom  nothing  short  of  a  railway  accident  is 
likely  to  remove  for  the  next  forty  years  or 
so." 

'  I  ^tish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,' 
exclaimed  Bertie,  reddening  slightly.  '  I'm 
not  such  a  brute  as  you  think — I  really  am 
not.  You  might  easily  find  a  better  husband, 
there's  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  if  you  will 
have  me,  such  as  I  am,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  be  w^orthy  of  you.' 

'  As  far  as  worthiness  goes,  there  is  pro- 
bably not  much  to  choose  between  us,' 
answered  Carry,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him.  '  We  are  both  of  us  running  a  risk  ; 
but  I  suppose  there  must  be  an  element  of 
risk  in  every  marriage.     Dick  once  told  me. 
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in  his  charmingly  candid  way,  that  I  could  be 
a  confoundedly  disagreeable  woman  ;  but  I 
believe  he  was  kind  enough  to  add  that  I 
could  also  be  confoundedly  agreeable,  when  I 
chose.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  confound- 
edly agreeable  to  you.'  Then  suddenly  the 
woman's  real  passionate  nature  broke  through 
this  crust  of  irony  for  a  moment.  '  Oh, 
Bertie,'  she  exclaimed,  '  try  to  care  a  little  for 
me !  I  should  be  satisfied  with  a  very  little.' 
He  told  her  that  he  cared  for  her  a  great 
deal ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  he  did.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  have  been  very  ungrateful  if 
he  had  not.  He  was  touched  by  her  gene- 
rosity and  by  the  love  which  he  had  done  so 
little  to  earn  ;  possibly  also  his  vanity,  which 
had  been  deeply  wounded  by  one  woman  that 
evening,  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  another 
woman's  healing  touch  ;  for,  in  truth,  vanity 
is  more  profoundly  rooted  in  all  of  us  than 
we  either  admit  or  suspect,  and  when  hope 
flew  out  of  Pandora's  box,  vanity  (which  is 
only  another  word  for  emptiness)  must  have 
remained    behind  —  no   getting   rid    of   that 
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until  the  box  itself  moulders  away.  Out  of 
nothing  nothing  can  come ;  but  during  the 
next  few  minutes  Bertie  registered  certain 
inward  and  laudable  vows  which  were  based, 
let  us  trust,  upon  some  more  substantial 
foundation  than  that  just  mentioned ;  and 
when  the  interview  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  he  had  already 
fulfilled  that  lady's  prediction  and  was  ac- 
commodating himself  to  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  saw  at  a  glance  that  all 
was  as  it  should  be  and  made  herself  propor- 
tionally amiable  ;  but  it  was  hardly  in  her 
power  to  render  the  little  supper-party  a  gay 
one.  Her  guests  Avere  all  of  them  more  or 
less  self-conscious  and  uncomfortable ;  and 
indeed  she  herself  was  neither  very  sorry  to 
be  rid  of  them  nor  in  particularly  good  spirits 
after  they  had  left  her.  She  had  brought 
about  the  end  for  which  she  had  so  long  been 
striving,  and,  having  done  so,  it  was  but 
natural  that  she  should  begin  to  sigh  over 
some  of  the  probable  results  of  her  handi- 
work.    Slie  was  fond  of  Bertie  Cunningham, 
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wlio  had  made  her  liis  adviser  and  confidant 
Avhenever  he  had  been  in  trouble  (which  had 
been  pretty  constantly),  and  she  Avas  well 
aware  that  a  bachelor  friend  and  a  married 
friend  are  two  different  persons.  '  Now  that 
I  am  going  down  the  hill,  I  suppose  I  shall 
become  more  and  more  lonely  every  year,' 
was  the  melancholy  reflection  with  whicli 
she  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

When  Hope  and  Carry  were  driving  home- 
wards, the  latter  said  quietly,  '  Bertie  Can- 
ninghani  and  I  are  engaged  to  be  married.' 

'Oh,  I  am  so  very  glad !  '  cried  Hope, 
warmly. 

And  in  truth  she  was  glad,  both  on  her 
sister-in-law's  account  and  on  her  own ; 
though  she  could  not  help  feeling  some  mis- 
<iivingrs  with  reizard  to  the  future  conduct  of 
so  fickle  an  individual  as  Bertie  had  shown 
himself  to  be. 

'  You  tliink  I  am  foolish,  don't  you  ? ' 
Carry  said.  '  Very  likely  I  am,  but  at  any 
rate  I  have  counted  tlie  cost  of  what  I  am 
going  to  do,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  know 
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my  own  mind.     Thank  you  for  coming  up  to 
London  with  me.' 

Carry's  sober  and  rather  humble  tone 
went  to  Hope's  heart.  She  felt  for  her  com- 
panion's hand  and  gave  it  an  encouraging 
squeeze ;  and  then  the  two  women  kissed 
each  other.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
evening  ended  a  good  deal  more  pleasantly 
than  it  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'  CAIN.' 

Jacob  Stiles  was  seated  in  his  studio  in  Gower 
Street,  plunged  in  meditations  wliicli  the 
frown  on  his  forehead  showed  to  be  anxious 
or  unpleasant  ones.  If,  as  is  sometimes 
averred,  the  furniture  of  a  man's  room  be  a 
key  to  the  order  of  his  mind,  Jacob's  character 
must  have  been  simple  to  a  fault.  The  large, 
bare  chamber  in  which  he  was  at  work  was 
his  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  as  well  as 
his  studio,  and  had  served  him  in  these  three 
capacities  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ; 
yet  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  contain  a  single 
superfluous  table  or  chair,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  adornment  or  decoration  of 
any  kind.  An  acquaintance  of  Jacob's,  hap- 
pening once  to  visit  him  upon  a  matter  of 
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business  (nobody  ever  visited  liim  from  any 
other  motive),  expressed  some  surprise  that  a 
man  of  so  much  taste  should  not  have  cared 
to  surround  himself  with  objects  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  ;  to  which  Jacob  made  the  rather 
quaint  reply  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  fond 
of  himself  to  lay  out  money  in  that  way.  It 
was  literally  true  tliat  he  was  not  at  all  fond 
of  himself,  and  he  derived  a  sort  of  grim 
satisfaction  from  dispensing  with  luxuries. 
lie  had  perpetually  before  his  mind's  eye  a 
vision  of  what  he  might  have  been  and  would 
have  been  but  for  an  unaccountable  act  of 
folly,  for  which  he  did  not  always  feel  inclined 
to  accept  the  entire  responsibility.  Sometimes 
he  was  able  to  identify  himself  with  this 
potential  personage  ;  and  there  were  moments 
when  the  potential  Jacob  saw  the  real  Jacob 
with  such  startling  distinctness  and  despised 
him  so  heartily  that  the  real  Jacob  was  in 
appreciable  danger  of  having  a  rope  twisted 
round  his  neck. 

Anyone   who    had    seen    this    despondent 
young  artist  on  the  morning  with  which  we 
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are  now  concerned  might  have  surmised  that 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  fits  of  depression 
was  upon  him.  Brushes  and  pallet  in  hand, 
he  was  seated  before  his  easel,  on  which 
rested  an  ahnost  completed  picture — that 
picture,  entitled  '  Cain,'  which  has  since 
become  so  deservedly  notorious.  He  had 
added  a  few  touches  to  it  in  the  course  of  the 
mornin(]f,  but  was  neither  lookinc^  at  it  nor 
thinking  of  it  now.  Jacob  was  a  slow  worker 
and  a  thorough  one.  Naturally  patient  and 
methodical,  he  had  that  desire  for  perfection, 
that  determination  that  no  detail  of  his  work 
should  fall  below  the  very  best  that  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  produce,  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  in  this  age  of  hurry. 
His  conception  of  Cain  was  a  somewhat 
unusual  one,  that  hapless  offender  being  de- 
picted as  a  slight,  black-browed,  beardless 
man,  no  match  in  point  of  physique  for  the 
brawny  young  giant  who  lay  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  pool  of  blood  which  seemed  to  be  trickling 
slowly  towards  the  spectator,  the  grey  flesh- 
tints  of  the  corpse,  the  waving  cornfields  in 
Vol.  hi.  N 
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the  background,  and  the  red  glow  of  the 
morning  sky — all  these  were  faithfully  and 
admirably  rendered ;  but  the  fascinating  fea- 
ture of  the  composition  was  the  expression  of 
Cain's  face — a  mixture  of  fear  and  curiosity, 
Avith  a  lurking  suspicion  of  triumph — the 
half-puzzled  look  of  the  first  murderer,  who, 
until  his  doom  fell  upon  him  from  Heaven, 
may  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  what 
he  had  just  done  should  be  accounted  a  crime 
or  a  victory. 

Jacob  sat  pondering  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  rising,  with  a  sigh,  threw  a 
cloth  over  his  picture.  He  was  not  in  the 
mood  for  painting,  and  he  knew  better  than 
to  paint  when  he  was  not  in  the  mood.  The 
man  who  waits  for  inspiration  may  sometimes 
have  to  wait  long ;  but  the  man  Avho  forces 
himself  to  finish  a  task  when  his  heart  is  not 
in  his  work  will  certainly  not  do  his  best, 
and  may,  if  he  be  conscientious,  find  him- 
self compelled  to  imdo  all  that  he  has 
done.  Jacob  had  put  on  his  hat,  and  had 
decided  to  try  what  a  little  fresh  air  would 
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do  for  him,  when  somebody  rapped  loudly  on 
the  door  with  a  stick,  and,  without  waiting 
for  permission  to  enter,  marched  into  the 
room. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Tristram  was 
to  be  seen  in  any  studio  except  his  own ; 
but  this  was  not  the  first  visit  that  he  had 
paid  to  Jacob's  gloomy  habitation.  He  was, 
as  he  had  told  Hope,  interested  in  Jacob — 
interested  in  him  as  an  artist,  and  possibly 
even  more  interested  in  him  as  an  individual. 
Jacob,  on  his  side,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
elder  man,  whose  genius  he  appreciated,  and 
who,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  had  shown  him 
more  good-Avill  than  he  was  accusotmed  to 
meet  with  from  his  fellow-mortals. 

Tristram  walked  up  to  the  young  man 
and  surveyed  him  slowly  from  head  to  foot. 
'  Well,'  he  said,  at  length,  '  what  is  the  matter 
witli  you'^' 

'  Nothing   is    the   matter,   Mr.    Tristram, 
answered  Jacob. 

'  What  ?  —  a  face  like  that  all  about 
nothing  ?     See  what  it  is  to  be  young !     At 
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my  age  one  can't  aflford  to  despair  upon  such 
small  provocation.' 

'  When  I  said  nothing,  I  meant  every- 
thing,' observed  Jacob.  '  Nothing  worse  than 
usual  is  the  matter  with  me,  and  everything 
is  always  the  matter.  I  suffer  from  an  in- 
curable complaint.' 

Tristram  looked  hard  at  the  speaker  and 
smiled  ironically.  '  Dear  me  ! '  he  ejaculated. 
'  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  deadly  disease, 
if  one  may  ask  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Jacob.  '  Per- 
haps it  isn't  sufficiently  common  to  have 
earned  one  ;  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  isn't.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Tristram,  laugliing  a  little, 
'  you're  young ;  you're  very  young  !  If  I 
were  to  make  a  careful  diagnosis,  I  dare 
say  I  could  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  you ; 
on  ne  meurt  pas  de  cette  maladie-la.  But 
never  mind  ;  we'll  call  it  indigestion,  if  you 
like.     What  have  you  got  here  ? ' 

He  walked  up  to  the  easel,  flicked  the 
cloth  off  the  canvas,  and  started  shghtly. 
With  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  contem- 
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plated  tlie  picture  silently  for  some  minutes 
before  he  remarked :  '  That's  an  odd  idea. 
One  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  self-por- 
traiture botli  in  hterature  and  art ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  before  heard  of  a  man 
who  chose  to  hand  his  features  down  to  pos- 
terity as  those  of  Cain.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  rather  like  me,'  Jacob 
said  consideringly.  '  I  didn't  intend  it  to  be 
so.' 

'  Come,  come !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  hadn't  a  looking-glass  before  you 
when  you  painted  that  face  ? ' 

'I  made  some  use  of  the  lookinf^^- «^lass 
for  my  studies,  I  confess  ;  it  isn't  the  first 
time  that  I  have  had  to  do  that,  in  order 
to  catch  a  particular  expression.  But  the 
resemblance  of  feature  is  accidental — so  far 
as  there  is  a  resemblance.  If  you  look  again, 
I  think  you  will  see  that  Cain's  nose  is 
longer  than  mine,  and  that  his  eyes  are  set 
rather  nearer  together.  Also  there  is  a  slight 
backward  slope  of  the  forehead.' 

'  It  must  be   very   slight,'   said   Tristram 
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smiling ;  '  about  one  in  a  hundred,  I  should 
say ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  swear  that 

your  own However,  all  this  is  neither 

here  nor  there.  Whether  the  chief  figure  is  a 
portrait  or  whether  he  isn't,  you  have  painted 
a  grand  picture.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? '  said  Jacob,  indiffer- 
ently. 

'  Yes,  young  man,  I  think  so.  I  think  it 
better  than  anything  that  you  have  done  yet 
— bolder,  more  striking,  superior  in  every 
way.  And  if  you  don't  consider  my  praise 
worth  having,  I  can't  help  it.' 

'  Of  course  your  praise  is  worth  having, 
Mr.  Tiistram,'  answered  Jacob  ;  'to  me  I 
suppose  it  ought  to  be  about  the  most  valu- 
able thing  in  the  world  that  I  can  possibly 
get.  But  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  care  much 
about  anything  to-day.  Perhaps  you  your- 
self may  sometimes  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
sensation.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Tristram,  feeling  in  his 
pocket  for  a  pipe,  which  he  slowly  filled  and 
lighted — 'yes,  I   have   had   your   complaint, 
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and  so  have  most  men.  It  isn't  incurable ; 
although  everybody  thinks  it  so  while  it 
lasts.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  began  Jacob ;  '  but  I  don't 
think  you  quite  understand ' 

'  Excuse  me ;  but  I  make  so  bold  as  to 
feel  pretty  sure  that  I  do.  Have  you  been 
to  call  in  Bruton  Street  yet  ?  ' 

Jacob  shook  his  head. 

'  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  go  there. 
Take  my  advice,  and  go  somewhere  else.  Go 
clean  away — to  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
if  you  choose — and  don't  come  back  again 
until  you  are  convalescent.  I  may  mention, 
for  your  comfort,  that  I  have  been  in  Bruton 
Street,  and  that,  from  what  I  saw  there,  I  am 
persuaded  tliat  the  catastrophe  which  you 
and  I  dreaded  will  not  occur.' 

Tristram  had  seated  himself,  and,  with 
eyes  half  closed,  was  drawing  placidly  at  his 
pipe.  Had  he  glanced  at  his  neighbour's  face 
while  uttering  the  above  sentences,  he  would 
probably  liave  thought  him  more  like  Cain 
than  ever. 
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'  What  catastrophe?'  asked  Jacob,  sharply; 
'  I  don't  remember  saying  that  I  dreaded  any 
catastrophe.  And,  Mr.  Tristram,  are  you 
accusing  me  of — I  hardly  hke  to  say  it — of 
being  in  love  Avith  Mrs.  Herbert  ?  ' 

Tristram  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'My 
good  fellow,  what  have  you  been  telling  me 
for  the  last  month  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not  that.  Please,  never  say 
such  a  thing  again.  I  am  astonished  that  you 
should  have  thought  I  could  be  guilty  of  such 
— such — - — ' 

'  Presumption  ? ' 

'  Well,  presumption,  if  you  like.  I  am  by 
w^ay  of  being  a  republican,  and  thinking 
that  one  human  being  is  made  of  much  the 
same  clay  as  another  (though  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  do  think  so) ;  but  setting  all  that 
aside,  you  must  see  that  if  I  had  allowed  my- 
self to  feel  in  that  way  towards  Mrs.  Herbert, 
I  should  have  been  guilty  of  something  a 
great  deal  worse  than  presumption.' 

Tristram  could  not  help  laughing  a  little. 

'I  apologise,'  he  said ;  '  but  all  this  is  becom- 
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ino*  rather  involved.  It  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  in  you  to  fall  in  love  with  Mrs.  Herbert, 
because  she  is  a  married  woman ;  but  appa- 
rently it  wouldn't  be  a  dreadful  thing  in  her 
to  be  in  love  with  young  Cunningham.' 

'  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  she  would 
think  it  so,'  returned  Jacob,  quickly.  '  If  she 
were  in  love  with  him,  she  would  never  be 
able  to  persuade  herself  that  it  wasn't  wrong, 
as  some  women  would.' 

'  But  perhaps  she  is  not  in  love  with  him. 
You  gave  me  a  fine  fright  about  her,  I  admit ; 
I  daresay  it  was  I,  and  not  you,  who  spoke  of 
catastrophes.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  since  I 
have  seen  her  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
may  be  mistaken  about  the  whole  business.' 

Jacob  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  '  I  am 
not  mistaken.  I  was  at  the  theatre  last  night, 
and  I  watched  them  together.  They  were  all 
there — she  and  Miss  Herbert  and  Cunningham, 
and  that  Mrs.  Pierpoint  who  was  at  Parndon  at 
the  time  of  the  theatricals,  when  Cunningham 
managed  to  break  his  leer.     I  wish   it   had 
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been  his  skull ! ' 
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'  He  would  have  survived  that  most  hkely. 
What  did  he  do  at  the  theatre  to  rouse  your 
wrath  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nothing  particular.  He  was  annoyed 
because  she  wouldn't  talk  to  him,  and,  by  way 
of  revenging  himself,  he  pretended  to  get  up 
Xi  great  flirtation  with  Miss  Herbert- — that  was 
all.  I  think  they  had  a  kind  of  explanation 
afterwards,  while  they  were  waiting  for  their 
carriage.  If  you  had  seen  it  all,  your  wrath 
would  have  been  as  much  roused  as  mine,  I 
daresay. '  Knowing  what  she  is  and  what  he 
is,  one  can't  help  feehng  the  pity  of  it.' 

'  And  sometimes  you  feel  the  pity  of  it  to 
the  extent  of  wishing  to  crack  his  skull,  do 
you  ?  '  said  Tristram,  with  a  quick  look  at 
the  speaker. 

'  No ;  not  now.  The  only  thing  I  wish 
for  is  her  happiness,  and  I  doubt  Avhether  I 
could  bring  that  about  by  breaking  Captain 
Cunningham's  head.  If  I  thought  that  I 
could,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  do  it — and 
to  be  hung  for  it,'  answered  Jacob,  com- 
posedly. 
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Tristram  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  which  he  replaced  in  his  pocket,  and 
then,  getting  up,  laid  one  of  his  large,  heavy 
hands  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
'  Stiles,'  said  he,  '  this  sort  of  thing  Avon't  do. 
You  have  got  into  a  nasty,  morbid  state  of 
mind  ;  you  have  been  in  it  for  a  long  time  ; 
5^ou  were  in  it  when  you  painted  that  picture, 
which  is  an  unpleasant  picture,  though  it's  a 
powerful  one — and  you  must  fight  your  way 
back  to  sanity  again.  I  know  pretty  well 
how  you  feel ;  perhaps  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  same  kind  myself;  and  per- 
haps I  may  once  have  thought  that  I  shouldn't 
mind  breaking  a  certain  person's  head  and 
being  hiing  for  it.  But  men  like  you  and  me 
were  sent  into  this  world  to  do  something 
better  than  to  get  ourselves  hung.  Candidly 
speaking,  I  suspect  that  I  am  a  stronger  man, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  than  you  are. 
Therefore  I  don't  advise  you  simply  to  stay  at 
home  and  stick  to  your  w^ork,  which  is  what  I 
did.  I  advise  you  to  try  the  effect  of  a  com- 
plete change  of  life  and  scene.     Get  out  of 
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England  ;  widen  your  horizon  ;  see  as  much  of 
the  world  as  you  can.  The  world  isn't  Para- 
dise, I  grant  you  ;  but  there's  a  good  deal  of 
honest  enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  it,  and, 
anyhow,  it  is  better  to  be  contented  with  it 
than  to  cry  for  the  moon.  Now,  look  here  ; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  your  means  or 
resources ;  but  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about 
money,  you  must  let  me  help  you  out.  We 
are  fellow- workers,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of 
an  old  bachelor,  who  has  more  money  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with,  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
young  ones,  who  haven't  had  time  to  lay  by 
much  yet.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tristram,'  answered 
Jacob  ;  '  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  make  such 
an  offer,  and  still  more  kind  of  you  to  com- 
pare me  to  yourself;  because  there  can  be  no 
real  comparison  between  us — of  any  kind. 
But  I  can  quite  well  afford  to  go  abroad,  and 
I  hope  never  to  be  any  man's  debtor  again.' 
He  continued,  after  a  moment  of  silence : 
'  Perhaps  I  will  take  your  advice.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  going  away  for  some  time 
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past,  and  very  likely  I  shall  go  ;  I  can't  say 
for  certain  yet.  Tliere  is  one  thing  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  consult  you  about,  if  I  may.' 

'  I  am  quite  at  your  service,'  answered 
Tristram. 

'  Well,  you  see  I  have  represented  Cain 
with  a  ploughshare  in  his  hand.  Could  that 
be  called  an  anachronism,  do  you  think? ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He  was  a  tiller 
of  the  field  ;  so  I  presume  that  he  must  have 
had  a  ploughshare  of  some  kind.' 

'  He  might  have  had  a  wooden  one ;  only 
tliat  would  almost  presuppose  the  possession 
of  some  sharp  cutting  instrument.  People 
are  particular  about  these  accessories  nowa- 
days ;  it  wasn't  so  in  the  time  of  the  old 
masters.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  art  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  independent  of  such 
absolute  fidelity  to  facts  P  ' 

In  this  way  the  wily  Jacob  effected  a 
change  of  subject,  and  eventually  got  rid  of 
his  visitor  without  any  further  references  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  or  Captain  Cunningham. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 
Jacob's   coxfessio^^ 

JSTo  OXE,  liowever  honest  and  blameless,  can 
expect  to  live  tlirongli  his  allotted  term  in 
this  world  without  hndincr  himself  in  one  or 
two  awkward  situations.  It  must  be  ex- 
tremely awkward  for  two  sovereigns  who 
have  just  been  at  war  to  embrace  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  ;  even  two  parliamentary 
opponents  who  have  been  accusing  one  an- 
other (in  parliamentary  language)  of  knavery 
and  imbecility,  and  mean  to  do  it  again  on 
the  first  opportunity,  may  feel  some  passing 
awkwardness  when  they  meet  in  private 
life  ;  and  certainly  it  is  very  awkward  for 
a  lady  who  has  received  a  protestation  of 
unalterable  love  to  be  called  upon  to  con- 
gratulate the  protestor  upon  his  engagement  to 
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somebody  else.  At  any  rate,  Hope  thought 
so.  Her  pleasure  at  Bertie  Cunningham's 
engagement  to  her  sister-in-law  was  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  her  perplexity  as 
to  what  she  should  say  to  him  upon  the 
subject :  indeed,  she  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
herself  whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  say  anything  at  all.  But  this 
was  only  a  passing  weakness.  The  bad 
moment  obviously  could  not  be  shirked ;  and 
when  it  came,  it  proved  to  be  not  such  a  very 
bad  moment  after  all. 

Bertie,  as  in  duty  bound,  came  to  call  in 
Bruton  Street  on  the  'day  succeeding  that  of 
his  proposal  and  acceptance,  and  Hope  after 
a  short  time  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  fortified  by  the  presence  of  Carry,  she 
said  what  was  suitable  in  as  few  words  as 
might  be.  Bertie  replied  somewhat  perfunc- 
torily, but  without  embarrassment.  '  Thanks, 
a^vfully,'  he  said.  '  You  were  quite  prepared 
to  hear  of  it,  I  know.  I  mean,  I  have  never 
made  any  secret  to  you  of  what  my — wishes 
were.' 
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He  could  not  lielp  that  slight  pause  before 
the  word  '  wishes,'  which  Hope  was  free  to 
interpret  as  she  chose.  Perhaps  he  meant 
her  to  understand  that  there  were  other 
things  connected  with  his  past  and  present 
conduct  which  he  had  been  and  was  equally 
unable  to  help, 

'  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  con- 
cealed my  wishes  either,'  observed  Carry, 
with  rather  inopportune  self-satire  ;  '  so  the 
customary  exclamations  of  pleased  surprise 
may  be  omitted  on  this  occasion.' 

After  that  it  Avas  not  very  easy  to  make 
any  further  remarks,  exclamatory  or  other  ; 
but  Hope  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  very 
gracious  and  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  She 
had  also  made  up  her  mind  that  Dick's  pro- 
hibition no  longer  applied,  under  the  altered 
circumstances,  and  tliat  Bertie  might  now  be 
asked  down  to  Farndon,  whither  she  herself 
was  most  anxious  to  return.  So  she  said  :  '  I 
don't  think  we  shall  be  in  London  much 
longer — that  is,  unless  Carry  has  a  great  deal 
of  shopping  to  do — but  I  hope  you  will  come 
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and  stay  with  us  in  the  country,  Captain 
Cunningham,  when  we  go.  I  am  sure  Berk- 
shire air  must  be  better  than  London  fogs  for 
an  invahd.' 

Bertie  murmured  that  he  shoukl  be  de- 
hghted.  He  could  say  no  less  ;  although  in 
truth  the  prospect  held  out  to  him  did  not 
strike  him  as  being  precisely  fraught  with 
delightful  promises. 

But  Carry  looked  grateful.  '  I  have  done 
all  my  shopping  for  the  present,'  she  declared, 
^  and  we  will  make  a  move  as  soon  as  you  like, 
Hope.  It  will  be  fearfully  dull  work  for  you, 
I  am  afraid,'  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  com- 
punction ;  '  but  I  suppose  you  really  do  prefer 
the  country  to  London.' 

'  I  really  do,'  answered  Hope,  smiling ; 
'  and  I  shall  try  and  induce  Jacob  Stiles  to 
come  and  keep  me  company.' 

It  was  a  proof  of  Miss  Herbert's  altered 
sentiments  towards  her  sister-in-law  that  she 
did  not  merely  shrug  her  shoulders  at  this 
speech,  but  took  the  trouble  to  excuse  it  for 
Bertie's   benefit.     '  There   is    a   sort   of  free- 
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masonry  between  artists,'  she  was  good 
enough  to  explam.  '  They  have  all  kinds  of 
things  to  say  to  each  other  which  we  com- 
monplace people  can't  enter  into.' 

'  No  doubt,'  agreed  Bertie,  gravely  ;  and 
presently  he  asked  his  fiancee  whether  she 
wasn't  thinking  of  looking  up  Mrs.  Pierpoint 
about  tea-time.  Because,  if  she  w^as,  he  would 
walk  round  there  with  her. 

'  So  that  is  the  end  of  it  all ! '  thought 
Hope,  when  she  was  left  in  sole  possession  of 
the  drawing-room ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  lameness  and  impotence  of  the  con- 
clusion caused  a  spice  of  annoyance  to  be 
mingled  with  her  sense  of  relief  It  was  a 
little  humiliating  to  have  shouted  '  Fire  ! '  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  about  a  confla- 
gration which  one  jug  of  cold  water,  promptly 
administered,  would  probably  have  sufficed  to 
subdue.  She  was  still  unable  to  understand 
Bertie  Cunningham  :  it  was  difficult  to  her  to 
believe  that  any  man  could  be  so  fickle,  so 
self-seeking  and  so  little  ashamed  of  being  seen 
in   his   true  colours ;    but  she  felt   that  she 
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understood  him  rather  better  than  she  had  done 
a  few  months  back,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that 
if  she  had  known  him  then  as  she  knew  him 
now,  she  would  have  troubled  herself  less 
about  his  ofience — would  perhaps  even  have 
refrained  from  mentioning  it  to  her  Iiusband. 
'  Yet  surely  it  was  best  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,'  slie  thought.  '  At  least,  Dick  will 
never  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  concealed 
anything    from    him ;    and   when   he   comes 

back ' 

Then  suddenly  it  struck  her  that  she  had 
now  an  excellent  reason  for  hastening  the 
date  of  Dick's  return.  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
either  Bertie  or  Carry  would  desire  a  long  en- 
gagement, and  the  fitness  of  things  clearly 
required  that  the  head  of  the  family  should 
be  in  England  in  time  to  give  away  his  sister 
on  her  marriage.  Hope  resolved  that  she 
w^ould  get  the  wedding-day  fixed  with  all 
possible  despatch,  and  that  the  same  letter 
which  conveyed  the  news  of  the  engagement 
to  Dick  should  place  before  him  the  desira- 
bility of  his  at  once   quitting  savage  life  for 
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civilisation.  By  dint  of  longing  for  his 
return,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  all 
thingrs  would  go  well  when  that  event  should 

CD  c 

take  place.  True,  what  had  happened  was 
no  more  than  what  he  had  predicted  ;  but  it 
was  not  upon  the  proof  of  Bertie's  instability 
that  Hope  counted  to  gain  her  husband's 
affection.  What  she  knew  for  certain  was 
that  he  would  find  in  her  a  very  different 
woman  from  the  one  whom  he  had  left ;  and 
a  smile  spread  itself  over  her  face  as  she 
began  to  calculate  how  long  it  would  be 
before  Dick  could  possibly  reach  Europe,  and 
to  wonder  how  she  would  contrive  to  while 
away  the  time  during  the  interval.  This 
reminded  her  of  Jacob  Stiles ;  and  she  was 
just  about  to  compose  a  friendly  little  note 
to  that  recluse  when  Mr.  Stiles  himself  was 
announced. 

Jacob,  fresh  from  the  interview  with 
Tristram  which  has  been  described  and  from 
certain  prolonged  musings  of  his  own  which 
liad  followed  it,  exhibited  a  countenance 
somewhat    graver    and    more    morose   than 
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usual ;  but  Hope,  who  had  learnt  how  to 
manage  him,  and  was  aware  that  it  always 
took  fully  five  minutes  of  careful  management 
to  make  him  smile,  assumed  that  he  was  only 
in  his  normal  state  of  dissatisfaction  with 
things  in  general. 

'  At  last ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him.  '  I  really  did  not  think  that 
you  would  have  allowed  us  to  be  in  London 
without  finding  out  where  Bruton  Street  is. 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  writing  to  you  to  ask 
what  you  meant  by  being  so  unfriendly ;  but 
since  you  have  come  without  being  summoned 
I  suppose  you  must  be  forgiven.' 

Jacob  leant  against  the  mantelpiece  and 
looked  down  at  the  fire.  '  I  generally  prefer 
to  wait  until  I  am  summoned,'  he  said, 
slowly. 

'  I  know  you  do,  and  that  is  just  what  I 
complain  of.  If  all  one's  friends  acted  upon 
that  principle  what  a  lively  existence  one 
would  lead ! ' 

'  But  I  am  not  one  of  your  friends,  Mrs. 
Herbert.' 
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*  Thank  you.  Your  remarks  have  the 
merit  of  candour,  at  any  rate.' 

Jacob  frowned  instead  of  smihng.  '  I 
think  you  know  what  I  mean,'  he  returned. 
'  In  one  way  of  speaking  you  have  been  more 
than  a  friend  to  me  ;  but  not  even  your  kind- 
ness can  ever  put  me  in  the  position  of  your 
equal ;  and  so ' 

'  And  so,  because  you  will  persist  in  that 
utterly  absurd  and  wrong  notion,  I  am  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  to  you  every  time  that  I 
want  you  to  come  and  see  me.' 

'  No  ;  only  I  cannot  come  to  your  house 
without  being  asked.  You  would  not  mind 
my  calling  like  an  ordinary  visitor ;  but  other 
people  might.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  other  people  have  a 
right  to  object  to  my  visitors,'  answered 
Hope  ;  '  but  at  all  events,  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  been  inconsistent  enough  to  call  to-day.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  an  exception.  I  came  to-day 
because  perhaps  I  may  not  see  you  again  for 
a  long  time.     I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad.' 

'  Oh,  are  you  ?     I   am   so   sorry  ! '    cried 
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Hope,  iu  a  tone  of  sincere  disappointment.  '  I 
had  been  rather  counting  upon  getting  you  to 
keep  me  company  at  Farndon  and  give  me  a 
few  more  art-lectures.' 

'  Are  you  going  back  to  Farndon,  then  ?  ' 
asked  Jacob,  looking  up  at  her  for  the  first 
time.  '  If  you  would  really  care  to  have  me 
there,  I  will  join  you  and  stay  as  long  as  I  am 
wanted,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  answered  Hope,  laughing  a  little 
at  the  promptitude  of  his  self-sacrifice ;  '  it  is 
very  good  of  you  to  suggest  it ;  but  of  course 
I  must  not  interfere  with  your  plans.' 

'  I  have  no  plans,  properly  speaking  ;  only 
a  very  vague  scheme.  Will  you  be  alone  at 
Farndon  ? ' 

'  Carry  will  be  with  me,  and  Captain 
Cunningham — in  spite  of  which,  I  expect  to 
be  a  good  deal  alone.  But  that  is  really  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  your  giving  up  any 
scheme,  however  vague  it  may  be.' 

'  I  consider  it  more  than  a  sufficient 
reason,'  answered  Jacob,  decisively.  '  It  is 
such  a  rare  sensation  to  me  to  feel  that  I  can 
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be  of  the  slightest  service  to  anyone  that  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  indulge  in  that  luxury 
for  once.  As  for  my  journey,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  whether  I  set  out  upon  it 
next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year.' 

Hope  protested  a  little  longer;  but  did 
not  venture  to  hint,  as  she  might  have  done 
to  a  less  morbidly  sensitive  person,  that  her 
desire  for  his  society  was  not,  after  all,  so 
very  strong  as  to  override  all  other  considera- 
tions. She  would  have  been  very  much 
astonished,  had  she  been  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  which  Jacob  believed 
himself  to  be  about  to  render  to  her.  To 
that  mistaken  observer  the  position  of  afiairs 
was  as  clear  as  dayhght.  Hope  dreaded  the 
many  opportunities  which  country-house  life 
must  afford  Captain  Cunningham  of  seeking  a 
private  interview  with  her  ;  she  wished  to 
interpose  some  shield  between  herself  and  the 
man  whom  she  loved,  but  had  no  right  to 
love  ;  and  he  (Jacob)  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
made  use  of  in  that  humble  capacity,  although 
lie  did  not  see  why  Captain  Cunningham  need 
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have  been  invited  to  Farndon  at  all.  After  it 
had  been  agreed  that  he  should  postpone  his 
visit  to  foreign  countries,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  he  harked  back  to  the  subject  which 
was  always  more  or  less  in  his  thoughts  and 
far  too  often  upon  his  lips. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  going  back  to  Farn- 
don,' he  said.  '  If  it  is  any  amusement  to  you 
to  take  painting  or  riding  lessons,  I  can  give 
them  to  you  there,  and  nobody  will  see  any- 
thing particularly  extraordinary  in  it,  unless 
it  is  Miss  Herbert,  who  has  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  I  should  not  be  relegated 
to  the  servants'  hall ;  but  in  London  of  course 
I  could  not  thrust  myself  upon  you.  At 
least,  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
thrust  myself  upon  your  friends.' 

'  Why  will  you  harp  so  perpetually  upon 
that  string  ? '  exclaimed  Hope,  with  a  shade 
of  impatience.  '  It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  all  wrong  about  it,  and  you 
seem  determined  to  shut  your  eyes  to  what 
is  obvious  to  everybody  else.  It  is  you  your- 
self who  attach  such  importance  to  birth,  not 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  You  have  only  to  look 
in  the  newspapers  to  see  that  society  is  not  so 
senseless  as  to  shut  its  doors  against  distin- 
guished men  merely  because  their  fathers  did 
not  happen  to  be  distinguished  too.'  And  she 
brought  forward  a  list  of  well-known  soldiers, 
lawyers,  and  artists,  in  support  of  her  state- 
ment. 

But  Jacob  shook  his  head.  '  I  have  been 
a  pariah  for  too  many  years  to  become  any- 
thing else  now,' he  said.  'Besides,  my  case 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  men  whom 
you  mention.  They  may,  for  anything  that 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  have  had  rascals  for 
fathers ;  but  they  have  at  least  not  been 
rascals  themselves.' 

'  Do  you  lay  claim  to  be  a  rascal  ? '  in- 
quired Hope,  laughing. 

'  I  was  branded  as  one  long  ago,'  answered 
Jacob,  gravely,  '  and  the  mark  won't  wash  off. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  about  it  now. 
I  have  always  meant  to  tell  you  some  day, 
and  when  you  have  heard  my  story  you  will 
see  why  I  can't  be  your  friend.     At  least,  I 
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suppose  you  will.  Personally,  I  think  tliat  I 
have  been  hardly  used — if  that  matters.' 

'If  it  is  anything  very — disagreeable,  I 
don't  want  to  be  told  about  it,'  interposed 
Hope,  quickly.  '  You  say  it  happened  long 
ago  ;  and  I  would  rather  judge  of  my  friends 
as  I  lind  them  than  hear  what  they  were 
before  I  knew  them.  Though  I  don't  believe 
that  you  were  ever  a  rascal,'  she  added. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  was,'  returned  Jacob.  '  I 
grant  you  that  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  three  very  respectable  men  out  of  any 
chance  four ;  but  then  the  difference  between 
me  and  the  three  respectable  ones  is  that  their 
offences  have  not  been  against  property.  Just 
consider  the  Ten  Commandments ;  after  all, 
there  are  only  two  of  them,  the  Eighth  and 
the  Ninth,  which  a  man  is  really  considered  to 
dishonour  himself  by  breaking.  The  Sixth 
hardly  counts  ;  there  are  sure  to  be  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  for  a  gentleman  who  com- 
mits a  breach  of  the  Sixth  Commandment. 
But  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  he  cannot 
be  a  gentleman  at  all  if  he  breaks  the  Eighth  ; 
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and,  unluckily  for  me,  tlie  Eighth  Command- 
ment was  precisely  the  one  which  I  selected 
for  defiance.' 

He  paused  and  threw  one  of  his  quick 
sidelong  glances  at  Hope,  whose  countenance 
showed  some  embarrassment.  Upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  she  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  a  thief  is  a  rascal ;  so  she  thought  she 
would  remain  silent  until  she  should  be 
placed  in  possession  of  fuller  information. 

Jacob  noticed  her  hesitation  and  went  on» 
with  a  somewhat  increased  bitterness  of  tone  : 
'  The  story  might  be  made  long  ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  that  would  improve  it.  Nothing 
can  alter  or  extenuate  the  fact  that  I  forged 
your  husband's  name  and  robbed  him  of  two 
hundred  pounds.' 

'  Oh !  What  made  you  do  that  ? '  exclaimed 
Hope,  involuntarily. 

'  I  have  often  wondered.  It  is  true  that 
I  was  afraid  of  him,  and  that  I  had  disobeyed 
him  by  backing  horses — a  thing  which  he 
had  strictly  forbidden  me  to  do,  at  the  same 
time  exposing  me  to  temptations  which  most 
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boys  would  liave  found  irresistible.  Still,  if 
I  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  would 
most  hkely  have  paid  what  I  owed  and  for- 
given me.  Being  a  rascal,  I  did  not  do  that, 
but  had  recourse  to  a  forged  cheque.  Either 
because  I  was  very  young  or  because  I  was 
clean  out  of  my  senses,  I  fancied  that  the 
fraud  would  not  be  discovered  ;  but  of  course 
it  was  discovered  at  once,  and  the  natural 
consequence  followed.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Hope. 

'  Well,  upon  second  thoughts,  perhaps  it 
wasn't  the  natural  consequence.  He  didn't 
hand  me  over  to  the  pohce,  he  only  horse- 
whipped me.' 

Hope  could  not  repress  a  slight  shudder. 
The  thought  of  physical  punishment  always 
ajjpeals  forcibly  to  the  imagination  of  women, 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  help  despising  a 
man  who  has  been  flogged.  Moreover,  Jacob's 
voice  was  cold  and  hard,  with  little  of  the 
ring  of  penitence  in  it.  However,  when  she 
looked  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  pale  to 
the  lips,  her  heart  became  softened.     '  I  am 
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sorry  that  Dick  did  that,'  she  said,  gently  ; 
'  it  was  not  like  him.' 

'  Pardon  me,  I  think  it  was  extremely  like 
him  ;  and  what  was  still  more  like  him  was 
the  way  in  which  he  treated  me  afterwards — 
the  way  in  which  he  has  continued  to  treat 
me  up  to  this  present  day.  Mrs.  Herbert,  I 
don't  complain  of  the  horsewhipping  ;  how 
could  I  complain  of  it?  It  was  just  and  it 
was  merciful.  No  man  ever  deserved  a 
thrashing  more  thoroughly  than  I  did ;  and 
if  I  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  house  after  it 
was  over,  I  might  still  have  considered  that  I 
had  been  let  off  cheaply.  What  was  not  just 
and  what  was  most  cruel,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,  was  to  make  me  suffer  all  mj  life 
long  for  a  sin,  which,  bad  as  it  was,  was  more 
like  the  act  of  a  madman  than  of  a  responsible 
being.  I  didn't  expect  him  to  believe  in  my 
repentance  all  at  once ;  he  would  have  been  a 
fool  if  he  had  believed  in  it.  But  wlien  I  had 
given  him  proofs,  when  I  had  worked  hard  for 
years,  allowing  myself  no  amusements,  spend- 
ing next  to  no  money,  and  leading  as  honest 
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and  sober  a  life  as  a  man  could  lead,  surely  lie 
might  have  consented  to  blot  out  the  past !  But 
he  never  has  consented.  He  has  never  for- 
gotten that  I  am  a  forger,  never  seemed  to 
think  it  possible  that  I  might  recover  my  lost 
position,  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to 
despise  me  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
That  is  not  justice ;  and  that  is  what  I  have 
a  right  to  resent.' 

'  I  am  perfectly  certain  you  are  under  a 
delusion,'  interposed  Hope.  '  Dick  can  never 
have  intended  to  behave  to  you  in  that  way.' 

But  Jacob,  who  had  been  speaking  with 
unwonted  excitement,  and  whose  pale  cheeks 
were  now  slightly  flushed,  went  on,  without 
heeding  her :  '  I  have  just  finished  a  picture 
representing  Cain ;  Mr.  Tristram,  who  saw  it 
this  morning,  said  the  features  were  like 
my  own.  I  daresay  they  are ;  I  daresay  I 
am  like  Cain  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  have 
always  felt  sorry  for  Cain  and  for  poor  Esau 
and  the  rest  of  the  unlucky  sinners  in  the 
Old  Testament,  who  "  found  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  they  sought  it  carefully  witli 
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tears."  No  place  of  repentance  !  When  one 
reads  tliat  one  feels  that  it  can't  be  true  ; 
human  nature  revolts  against  the  purposeless 
cruelty  of  such  a  doom.  And  yet  that  is  the 
doom  which  your  husband  would  like  to  pass 
upon  me  and  upon  everybody  who  has 
transgressed  the  limits  of  his  narrow  and 
arbitrary  code.  He^  forsooth,  would  lay 
down  the  law !  He  would  say,  "  This  sin  shall 
be  pardoned  and  that  shall  not " — he,  who  is 
himself  so  immaculate,  so  unselfish,  so  con- 
siderate' of  others  !  Oh,  I  know  that  I  owe 
everything  to  him  ;  I  can't  pay  my  debt,  do 
what  I  may.  I  paid  him  the  two  hundred 
pounds  that  I  stole  from  him,  and  he  tossed 
the  money  into  a  drawer.  We  can  never  cry 
quits ;  I  admit  that.  But  I  deny  that  I  owe 
liim  any  affection.' 

This  harangue  astonished  Hope  as  much 
as  it  distressed  her.  She  had  seen  enough  of 
Jacob's  manner  of  life  at  Farndon  to  know  that 
his  grievance  was  not  altogether  imaginary  ; 
but  she  could  not  acquiesce  in  his  distorted 
view  of  Dick's  character. 
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'Don't  you  think,' she  said,  gently,  '  that 
you  may  be  doing  Dick  an  injustice  in  fancy- 
ing that  he  has  done  you  one  ?  I  have  never 
heard  him  speak  of  you  with  anything  but 
kindness — certainly  never  with  contempt. 
And  you  must  remember,'  she  added,  more 
with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  a  painful 
conversation  than  because  she  resented  Jacob's 
strictures,  '  that  he  is  my  husband.' 

But  Jacob's  emotion  had  carried  him  out 
of  himself,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  a  hint 
which  at  ordinary  times  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  accept.  '  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
that ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  If  he  had  been  a  good 
husband  to  you — if  he  had  done  his  duty  to 
you,  or  even  attempted  to  do  it,  that  would 
have  been  something  in  his  favour ;  but  his 
code  contains  no  such  obligations.'  And  then 
as  Hope  was  about  to  speak — '  Mrs.  Herbert, 
you  know  that  he  has  not  made  you  happy. 
Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  have  been 
happy  with  him  ?  ' 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Hope  to 
silence  her  questioner,  who  was  undoubtedly 

Vol.  III.  P 
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forgetting  himself  in  putting  so  indiscreet  a 
query  ;  but  she  had  a  feehng  that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  do  this,  and  it  had  never  been 
easy  to  her  to  tell  a  lie.  So  she  made  what, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  was  a  somewhat 
unfortunate  answer  : 

'  If  our  life  has  not  been  as  happy  as  it 
might  have  been,'  she  said,  dropping  her  eyes 
and  blushing  a  little,  '  that  is  entirely  my  own 
fault/ 

Her  reply  produced  an  unexpectedly  so- 
bering effect  upon  Jacob,  who  sighed,  as  lie 
moved  a  few  paces  away  from  the  hearth, 
where  he  had  been  standing.  'Yes,'  he 
murmured  presently,  speaking  rather  to  ]iim- 
self  than  to  her,  '  it  has  been  your  own  fault. 
At  any  rate,  you  would  be  sure  to  say  so,  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  should  wish  you  to  say 
anything  else ;  you  would  not  be  yourself  if 
you  did.  Yet  you  are  not  really  to  blame  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  can  never  be 
happy  with  Herbert.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  have  got  askew,  somehow.' 

'  Of  course  it  does,  if  we  look  askeAv  at  it,' 
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returned  Hope.  'Please  don't  talk  like  this 
any  more.  When  Dick  comes  back — ^^vhicli 
will  be  in  a  few  months  I  hope — we  will  try- 
to  set  the  world  straight  again ;  and  perhaps 
that  won't  be  such  a  hard  matter  as  you 
suppose.  I  can  quite  see  that  he  may  have 
seemed  to  be  unjust  to  you  ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  it  Avas  only  seeming.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
as  grieved  as  I  am  when  he  hears  how  you 
have  suffered.  Whatever  he  may  be,  he  is 
not  hard-hearted.' 

'  You  at  least  are  not,  Mrs.  Herbert,'  said 
Jacob,  smiling  for  the  first  time.  '  You  al- 
ways see  the  good  in  everybody — even  when 
there  isn't  very  much  to  be  seen.  After  what 
I  have  told  you,  you  can't  think  very  well 
of  me ;  but  I  daresay  you  think  that  I  have 
atoned  for  my  crime  as  far  as  it  can  be  atoned 
for.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  was  a  crime  at  all,' 
answered  Hope  ;  '  I  think  it  was  what  you 
called  it  just  now,  an  act  of  madness.  Besides, 
I  suppose  til  at  not  many  of  us  have  repented 
of  our  sins  as  vou  have.' 
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Jacob  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  silently 
to  his  lips. 

'  And  now,'  she  continued,  '  let  us  put  the 
whole  subject  out  of  sight  until  Dick  comes 
back.  By-the-way,  I  have  never  told  you  all 
this  time  that  we  are  to  have  a  wedding  in 
the  family  soon.  Carry  accepted  Captain 
Cunningham  yesterday.' 

'What?'  exclaimed  Jacob,  starting  back 
in  amazement. 

And  then  Hope  suddenly  remembered  that 
afternoon  when  Jacob  had  brought  her  a  note 
which  she  had  torn  in  pieces  before  his  eyes. 
The  recollection  brought  the  colour  into  her 
face.  Doubtless  Jacob,  like  everybody  else 
(only  Avith  rather  more  excuse  than  other 
people),  had  conceived  a  mistaken  idea  of  her 
feelings  for  Captain  Cunningham.  It  was 
provoking ;  but  she  had  no  desire  to  enter 
upon  another  explanation  with  regard  to  that 
affair ;  and  she  was  beginning  hurriedly : 
'  There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at — '  when, 
much  to  her  relief,  the  door  was  opened  and 
in  sailed  Ladv  Jane  Lefrov. 
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Lady  Jane  embraced  her  niece  affection- 
ately. '  My  dear  Hope,  so  delighted  to  see 
you  again  !  We  only  came  up  yesterday ;  and 
this  afternoon  I  met  your  friend,  Mrs.  Pier- 
point,  who  told  me  the  good  news.  Isn't  that 
Mr.  Stiles?  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sdles  ?  I  re- 
member you  quite  well  at  Farndon,  where  you 
were  so  clever  about  arranging  tlie  theatricals, 
and  that  bust  that  fell  down  and  broke  poor 
Captain  Cunningham's  leg.  I  have  always 
been  hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling 
you  how  charmed  I  was  with  your  pictures 
in  the  last  Academy.' 

Lady  Jane  was  overflowing  with  satisfac- 
tion and  geniality.  She  sat  down  and  asked 
if  she  might  be  allowed  a  cup  of  tea  ;  and  as 
Jacob  saw  that  he  would  have  no  more  private 
conversation  with  Hope  that  afternoon,  he 
soon  took  his  departure. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

m  THE   WOODS. 

Not  long  ago  two  old  friends  were  discussing 
a  proposition,  boldly  enunciated  by  the  one 
and  courteously  combated  by  the  other. 
'  What  you  say  sounds  plausible  enough,'  the 
latter  observed  ;  '  but  as,  unfortunately,  facts 
are  against  you,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  flaw  in 
3^our  theory.'  And  straightway  he  adduced 
the  facts  alluded  to,  whicli,  indeed,  were  not 
such  as  to  admit  of  denial.  '  I  can't  help  that,' 
returned  the  theorist.  '  I  know  I  am  right ; 
and,  therefore,  if  there  is  a  flaw  anywhere,  it 
must  be  in  the  facts.'  That  closed  the  debate. 
Jacob  Stiles,  if  less  audacious  than  this 
lady — it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  disputant  was  a  lady — was 
not  less  tenacious  of  his  theories  ;  nor,  even 
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ill  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  Captain  Cunning- 
ham's engagement  to  Miss  Herbert,  could  he 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  for  so  many 
months  past  he  had  been  labouring  under  a 
complete  misapprehension.  Certainly  lie  had 
been  staggered  by  Hope's  communication ; 
but  after  turning  it  over  in  his  mind  awhile, 
he  perceived  that  what  had  occurred  was  not 
so  very  inexplicable,  after  all.  '  Partly  pique 
and  partly  prudence,'  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived.  '  The  fellow  is  hard  up,  I 
suspect ;  he  would  like  Miss  Herbert's  money 
well  enough,  and  no  doubt  he  has  sufficient 
worldly  wisdom  to  see  the  absurdity  of  re- 
maining single  and  losing  a  fortune  for  the 
sake  of  a  woman  who  won't  give  him  any 
encouragement.  I  wonder  whether  it  wouldn't 
be  almost  better  to  let  him  go  !  How  can  one 
tell  P  He  is  not  worthy  to  be  named  on  the 
same  day  with  her ;  but  then  I  knew  that 
before.  I  w^on't  do  anything  yet ;  I  will  go 
down  to  Farndon  and  watch  them.  But  if  I 
see  that  she  cares  for  him  still,  and  that  the  loss 
of  liim  would  make  her  wretched  for  ever — ' 
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Jacob  did  not  put  the  remainder  of  his 
sentence  into  words,  even  mentally.  There 
are  thoughts  with  which  the  mind  may  be 
perfectly  familiar,  but  which  never  find  ex- 
pression until  the  moment  for  action  comes ; 
and  to  Jacob  that  moment  had  not  yet  come, 
though  he  had  long  foreseen  its  approach. 
During  the  ensuing  week  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  picture  of  Cain,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  canvas  was  dry,  forwarded  it,  to- 
gether with  the  following  note,  to  Tristram's 
house : —     , 

Dear  Mr.  Tristram, — It  is  not  unlikely  that 
I  may  be  out  of  reach  of  communication  in 
the  early  part  of  next  year.  As  you  are 
aware,  I  have  no  friends  whom  I  can  ask  to 
act  for  me  in  my  absence,  except  yourself. 
Your  kindness  has  induced  me  to  believe  that 
I  may  take  a  liberty  with  you,  and  therefore 
I  venture  to  beg  that  you  will  give  my  picture 
house-room  until  the  proper  time  comes  for 
submitting  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  that  you  will  then  send  it  in  in 
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my  name.  Should  I  return  to  England  before 
that  date,  I  will  of  course  relieve  you  of  your 
charge  ;  but  most  probably  I  shall  soon  make 
for  some  outlandish  part  of  the  world  ;  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  w^ere  to  die  or 
be  killed,  you  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  do  with  the  picture.  So  I  will  just  mention 
that,  in  that  event,  I  should  like  you  to  accept 
it  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  from 

'  Your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

'  Jacob  Stiles. 
'  P.S. — In  case  of  the  picture  becoming 
your  property,  pray  do  as  you  may  think  best 
with  regard  to  showing  it  publicly ;  but  I  may 
say  that  my  own  wdsh  would  be  decidedly 
that  it  should  be  exhibited.' 

This  was  not  the  only  sign  that  Jacob 
contemplated  a  prolonged  and  distant  tour. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  his  few  earthly  possessions 
in  Gower  Street ;  but  now  he  packed  all  these 
up,  paid  his  landlady  a  year's  rent  in  advance, 
and  informed  her  that  he  could  fix  no  date 
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for  his  return.  He  might  be  back  in  a  few 
months,  or  he  might  (hfe  being  uncertain) 
never  come  back  at  aU. 

'  You  haven't  found  me  a  very  trouble- 
some tenant,  I  think,  Mrs.  Jones  ? '  he  said, 
hesitatingly. 

'  No,  indeed,  sir;  fur  from  it,  sir,'  answered 
the  landlady,  eyeing  her  cheque  lovingly. 

'  And — er — you  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
me,  I  daresay?' 

'  That  I  should,  sir.' 

'  Oh,  well,'  said  Jacob,  in  an  altered  tone, 
'  I  suppose  all  landladies  would  be  sorry  to 
lose  a  tenant  who  paid  his  rent  and  didn't 
make  a  row.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Jones.' 

'Good-bye,  sir,'  returned  Mrs.  Jones,  cheer- 
fully, '  and  a  pleasant  journey  to  you.' 

It  is  a  fact  that  she  had  no  personal 
affection  for  her  silent  lodger,  and  was  far 
from  imagining  that  he  was  appeahng  to  her 
for  an  expression  of  any  such  sentiment.  Yet 
that  was  what  he  had  been  appealing  for  to 
anybody  and  everybody  (in  a  most  unin- 
teUigible  fashion,  no  doubt)  all  his  hfe ;  and 
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only  two  persons,  Hope  and  Tristram,  had 
responded  in  the  smallest  degree.  He  bade 
larewell  to  Gower  Street  without  regret,  and 
in  the  evening  reached  Farndon,  whither  the 
family  had  preceded  him  by  a  few  days. 

Hope,  sitting  at  her  writing-table  by  the 
window,  saw  him  drive  up  and  waved  her 
hand  to  him,  which  friendly  signal  he  ac- 
knowledged by  a  grave  bow.  After  he  had 
disappeared,  she  devoted  several  minutes  to 
pitying  poor  Jacob  and  promising  herself  that 
his  hfe  should  be  made  less  dreary  for  him  in 
the  future  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  She 
had  not  been  displeased  by  the  harsh  things 
that  he  had  said  of  her  husband,  because  she  ' 
had  divined  the  attachment  and  the  longing 
for  forgiveness  which  had  prompted  them. 
Also  she  thought  that,  if  she  had  been  in 
Jacob's  place,  she  would  have  been  to  the  full 
as  sore  and  angry  as  he.  What  worse  fate, 
indeed,  could  befall  any  mortal  than  that  of 
being  sent  to  Coventry  by  Dick?  However, 
she  was  too  busy  with  a  certain  letter  upon 
which  she  was  just  then  engaged  to  bestow 
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more  than  a  commiserating  thouglit  or  two 
upon  Jacob  Stiles. 

'  They  talk  of  the  middle  of  June  for  the 
wedding,'  she  wrote,  resuming  her  interrupted 
sentence  ;  '  but  both  of  them  say  that  they 
Avould  rather  put  it  off  for  some  weeks  than 
be  married  while  you  are  away.  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  mind  coming  back  a  little  sooner 
than  you  had  intended,  though  Carry  seems 
to  think  that  you  may.  She  is  writing  to  you 
herself,  and  she  tells  me  that  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  your  return — I  mean  as  regards 
•drawing  up  settlements  and  all  that — but  she 
does  very  much  wish  you  to  be  present ;  and 
so  do  I.'  The  last  word  was  erased  (not, 
however,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  il- 
legible), and  '  we  all '  substituted. 

'  Captain  Cunningham  came  down  yester- 
day,' the  writer  continued,  '  and  will  stay  for 
some  time,  I  suppose.  I  would  not  ask  him 
before  because  of  what  you  said  about  it ;  but 
I  thought  I  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  would  not  disapprove  of  his  being  here 
now.     He   means    to   give   up   the    army,   I 
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believe,  and  tliey  are  to  live  in  Yorkshire. 
Carry  says  there  will  be  so  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  alterations  and  additions  to  the  house 
that  they  will  want  no  other  occupation  for 
several  years  to  come.  They  seem  to  be 
really  fond  of  each  other  and  are  always 
talking  over  plans.  Of  course,  though,  I  do 
not  see  much  of  them.' 

The  letter  w^as  continued  in  the  same 
somewhat  formal  and  laboured  style  for 
another  half-page,  and  ended  up  with  a  polite 
hope  that  game  had  been  plentiful  and  that 
Enghsh  life  would  not  be  found  very  tame 
after  the  exciting  experiences  which  were 
doubtless  to  be  met  with  daily  among  the 
mountains  of  the  far  West.  The  fact  was 
that  Hope  had  not  found  tlie  composition  of 
this  epistle  by  any  means  an  easy  task.  She 
did  not  want  to  tell  Dick  how  very  eager  she 
"was  to  see  him  again  ;  at  the  same  time  she 
was  terribly  afraid  lest,  in  liis  easy-going,  un- 
conventional w^ay,  he  should  declare  that  his 
sister  w^as  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  could  get  married  williout  any  need  for 
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Ms  support.  Then,  too,  it  had  been  extremely 
difficult  to  write  about  Bertie  Cunningham 
without  either  saying  what  was  untrue  or 
what  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  letter  was  not  a 
success,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  not,  al- 
though she  could  not  see  her  way  to  im- 
proving it. 

In  the  absence  of  a  request  which  Hope, 
after  some  vacillation,  thought  it  wiser  to 
withhold,  Jacob  did  not  appear  at  the  dinner- 
table  that  evening ;  nor  was  he  to  be  dis- 
covered in  his  studio  when  sought  for  the 
next  day.  It  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that 
he  had  been  seen  to  leave  the  house  on  foot 
at  an  early  hour,  and  it  was  partly  with  the 
expectation  of  encountering  him,  partly  in 
order  to  leave  the  entire  house  and  garden  at 
the  disposal  of  the  engaged  couple,  that  Hope 
herself  strolled  across  the  park  soon  after 
breakfast,  and  made  for  the  bare  woodlands 
that  overshadowed  the  lake.  In  that  direc- 
tion, as  she  knew,  Jacob  most  commonly  bent 
his  steps,  and  it  was  among  those  trees  that 
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she  had  often  come  upon  hhn,  pacing  slowly 
along,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  in  gloomy  medi- 
tation. 

Her  own  meditations,  tliat  morning,  were 
not  quite  as  cheerful  as  they  might  have  been. 
Having  for  some  days  past  been  buoying  her- 
self up  with  hopes  that  her  troubles  might  be 
approaching  an  end,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
she  should  now  begin  to  experience  a  reaction, 
and  should  ask  herself  what  real  ground  there 
was  for  supposing  that  the  future  would  differ 
from  the  past.  Why  should  it  ?  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Jacob  had  said 
and  implied  about  her  husband.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Dick's  character  was  its 
unchangeableness.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  marriage  without  love  ;  he  had  weighed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
union,  and  would  probably  never  have  re- 
gretted entering  upon  it,  had  he  not  become 
convinced  that  his  wife  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Bertie  Cunningham.  Whether  that  conviction 
could    now  l)c    removed,  and    whether,   if  it 
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were  removed,  lie  would  ever  be  anything 
more  tlian  a  considerate  friend  to  her,  Hope 
felt  to  be  doubtful.  She  could  not  help  fear- 
ing that  it  was  too  late — that  she  had  let  her 
opportunity  go  by.  In  the  early  days  of 
their  married  Hfe  she  might  possibly  have 
made  him  love  her ;  but  now — ?  The  wind, 
sweeping  through  the  naked  boughs  and 
driving  a  few  of  last  year's  dead  leaves  before 
it,  seemed  to  sigh  '  Too  late  ! '  Nature,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  can  be  eloquent  enough 
■upon  occasion  ;  but  those  wlio  wish  to  hear 
her  true  voice  must  approach  her  without 
pre-occupations  of  their  own ;  and  as  this  is 
not  a  common  condition  among  mortals, 
Nature  for  most  of  us  only  acts  the  part  of 
an  echo  or  a  mirror.  Beneath  Hope's  feet 
early  violets  were  peeping  out  here  and 
there ;  above  her  head  the  buds  were  tipped 
with  green  ;  in  the  pale  sunshine  and  the  mild 
air  there  was  promise  of  spring.  These  things 
ought  to  have  suggested  to  her  that  sorrow 
is  no  more  eternal  than  joy,  that  fair  weather 
must  follow  rain,  and   summer   winter ;   and 
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that  there  is  always  a  good  time  coming  for 
those  who  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  it ; 
but  what  they  actually  did  suggest  to  her  was 
that  every  dog  has  his  day,  that  new  years 
are  for  new  peoj)le,  and  that  the  past  never 
returns.  Therefore  she  sighed  as  she  went 
her  waj',  and,  failing  to  discover  Jacob  Stiles 
(to  whom  she  would  have  been  glad  to  con- 
fide a  measure  of  her  forebodings,  with  a 
view  to  being  contradicted),  ended  by  turning 
round  and  heading  for  the  house  again. 

Presently  lier  ear  caught  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  footstep,  then  an  abrupt  bend 
in  the  path  along  which  she  was  walking 
brought  her  face  to  face — not  with  Jacob 
Stiles,  but  with  a  far  less  welcome  intruder 
upon  her  solitude. 

'  All  by  yourself,  Captain  Cunningham  ?  ' 
was  her  greeting,  not  very  cordially  spoken. 
'  Where  is  Carry  ?  ' 

'  Writing  letters  indoors,'  answered  Bertie, 
throwing  away  the  end  of  his  cigar.  '  I  saw 
you  going  off  in  this  direction,'  he  added,  'and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  follow  you.' 

Vol.  III.  Q 
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Hope  looked  as  though  she  thought  he 
might  have  had  a  happier  inspiration.  '  I  am 
going  home  now,'  she  remarked. 

'  Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  walk  with 
you,'  said  Bertie. 

To  this  she  made  no  reply ;  so  he  turned 
and  accompanied  her  for  some  little  distance 
without  opening  his  lips.  '  This  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  seen  ^^ou  alone  since — since 
— last  summer,'  he  observed  at  length. 

'  Yes.'  she  answered,  briefly. 

'  Mrs.  Herbert — is  it  peace  ?  ' 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  quick,  im- 
patient frown.  Why  would  he  not  consent 
to  let  well  alone  ?  It  seemed  to  her  that  his 
question  Avas  in.  the  worst  conceivable  taste ; 
but  it  might  be  better  to  answer  it,  once  for 
all.  '  Of  course  it  is  peace,'  she  said  ;  '  but 
please  never  refer  to  this  again.' 

'  I  promise  you  that  I  won't  after  to-day,* 
he  answered,  with  somcthini?  of  a  sisfh.  And 
then  :  '  I  wonder  wdiat  you  think  of  me  ! ' 

Hope  was  upon  the  point  of  saying :  '  I 
don't  think  about  you  at  all;'  and  this,  no 
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doubt,  would  have  been  the  best  and  most 
conclusive  answer  to  make.  But  remember- 
ing, somewhat  unseasonably,  that  she  was 
indebted  to  Bertie  Cunningham  for  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  sorrows  which  liad  come  upon 
her,  she  was  constrained  to  reply :  '  I  don't 
know  wdiy  you  should  wish  to  hear  my 
opinion  of  you.  You  must  be  curiously 
sanguine  if  you  expect  it  to  be  a  flattering 
one.' 

'  But  of  course  I  don't  expect  that,'  said 
Bertie,  humbly  ;  '  all  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  it  was  so  bad  as  to  prevent  the 
possibiUty  of  our  ever  being  friends  again.' 

'  Well,  since  you  ask  me,  I  think  it  is. 
That  is  to  say,  if  by  friends  you  mean  inti- 
mate iriends.  But  perhaps  you  only  mean 
that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  us  to 
be  enemies.  There  I  quite  agree  with  you  ; 
so  you  need  feel  no  alarm  on  that  score. 
When  we  meet,  I  shall  not  behave  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  remark.' 

'  In  other  words,  1  have  forfeited  your 
friendship    for  ever.     I   suppose   I   have   no 

q2 
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right  to  complain ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
think  it  a  severe  sentence.  Perhaps  it  doesn't 
seem  so  to  you,  because  you  don't  know  how 
much  I  value  your  friendship.  I  should  have 
thought  you  might  have  pardoned  me  now. 
Once — ^just  for  one  moment — I  lost  my  head 
and  let  out  what  I  ought  to  have  kept  to 
myself.  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  afterwards, 
and  I  told  you  so  ;  and  it  is  an  offence  which 
certainly  can  never  be  repeated.  AVhether  I 
had  any  excuse  or  not ' 

'  There  €ould  be  no  excuse,'  broke  in 
Hope.  '  If  you  want  me  to  say  that  I  forgive 
you,  I  will  do  so  wilhngly ;  I  could  have  said 
as  much  as  that  long  ago.  But  it  is  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  think  of  you  as  I  used  to 
think.' 

'  But  why  ?  You  never  thought  too  well 
of  me  ;  you  knew  I  was  no  better  than  other 
fellows.  I  fancied  that  you  knew  even  that 
—that ' 

'  Never  ! '  exclaimed  Hope.  '  I  did  not 
suspect  you  of  it  for  one  moment.' 

'You  speak  as  tliough  it  had  been  a  crime. 
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How  can  one  lielp — However,  I  won't  risk 
offending  you  again.  Only  you  might  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  I,  not  you,  who  suffered.' 

Hope  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  stared 
at  him.  She  forgot  that,  not  being  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts,  he  might  hold  such  an 
opinion  with  sincerity ;  the  depth  of  his 
selfishness  seemed  to  her  simply  amazing. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 
'  Or  do  you  say  it  merely  because  you  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  saying  that  kind  of 
thing  ?  In  what  way  have  you  suffered  ?  I, 
who  was  innocent,  have  had  to  suffer  in  a 
hundred  w^ays ;  but  you  have  never  consi- 
dered anyone  but  yourself  all  along.  A  year 
ago,  when  we  w^ere  so  much  together  in 
London,  you  must  have  know^n  perfectly 
Avell — though  I  did  not — that  I  should  be 
accused  of  flirting  with  you  ;  you  must  have 
known  that  people  like  Lady  Chatterton 
woidd  put  the  worst  construction  upon  what 
I  only  meant  for  friendliness  ;  and  I  should 
think   you    must   liave  guessed    that   imper- 
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tinent  things  would  be  said  to  me  about  it. 
At  all  events,  they  icere  said.  But  that  was 
nothing.  It  was  horrid,  and  it  made  me 
miserable  at  the  time  ;  still  it  was  nothing  in 
comparison  witli  what  happened  afterwards. 
Dick  would  never  have  gone  away  and  left 
me  if  you  had  not  as  you  say  "  lost  your 
head"  and  spoken  to  me  as  you  did;  and  if 
Dick  and  I  remain  estranged  all  our  lives,  it 
will  be  your  doing.  And  then  you  pretend 
that  you  have  not  made  me  suffer  ! ' 

Bertie's  eyes  became  very  round  and  his 
jaw  dropped  slightly.  What  was  even  more 
startling  than  Hope's  vehemence  was  the 
unexpected  revelation  of  her  love  for  her 
husband.  That  she  actually  was  in  love 
with  her  husband  he  could  not  doubt.  A 
fact ;  but  surely  a  most  marvellous  one  ! 

'  I — I'm  awfully  sorry,'  he  stammered. 
'  But  don't  you  think  you  must  be  mistaken 
— I  mean,  about  the  reason  of  Herbert's 
<lom<^  to  America  ?  It  couldn't  have  been 
on  account  of  that\  for  he  never  can  have 
known  of  it.' 
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'  I  told  liim  of  it,'  answered  Hope,  quietly. 

Bertie's  eyes  grew  rounder  than  ever. 
'  Good  gracious  ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  you  didn't 
do  that!' 

'  Yes,  I  did.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 
perhaps — at  any  rate,  you  would  consider  it 
so — but  I  didn't  choose  to  have  any  secrets 
from  him.  He  was  not  surprised,  nor  par- 
ticularly shocked  ;  lie  knew^  exactly  how  it 
would  end,  and  he  told  me  that  you  would 
propose  to  Carry  before  long — just  as  you 
have  done.' 

Bertie  bit  his  lip.  He  walked  on  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  his  thoughts  were  not  of  the 
pleasantest  nature.  Hope,  meanwhile,  lagged 
behind  and  surreptitiously  wiped  away  the 
tears  which  had  risen  into  her  eyes.  Already 
slie  was  a  little  ashamed  of  having  displayed 
her  feehngs  so  openly  ;  yet  she  was  not  sorry 
that  Bertie  should  be  made  acquainted  witli 
the  truth. 

'  But  even  if  Herbert  did  know  what  I 
was  going  to  do  so  much  better  than  I  knew 
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myself,'  lie  said,  when  slie  joined  him  again, 
'  I  don't  quite  understand  why  that  should 
have  made  him  leave  the  country.' 

'  At  any  rate,'  she  returned,  '  you  must 
understand  that  our  old  friendship  cannot 
very  well  be  revived  ;  but  there  is  no  use  in 
talking  about  it  any  more.  Let  us  drop  the 
subject  noAv.  Whatever  my  future  may  be, 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  any  more  reproaches.' 

'But  indeed,'  exclaimed  Bertie,  eagerly, 
'  it  isn't  so  bad  as  you  think.  I'll  speak  to 
Herbert  as  soon  as  he  comes  back — that 
much,  at  least,  I  can  do  in  the  way  of 
reparation.  There  is  still  time  to  correct  a 
mistake,  and  I  don't  see  what  should  prevent 
your  future  from  being  happy.  Herbert  will 
be  back  in  a  couple  of  months,  I  suppose,  or 

sooner ;  and Hullo,  Stiles  !  where  on  earth 

did  you  drop  from  ?  I  wish  3^ou  wouldn't 
make  a  man  jump  out  of  his  skin  in  that 
way  ! ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  subject  of 
this  apostrophe,  who  had  bounded   into  the 
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path  from  above,  without  any  warning  ;  '  I 
missed  my  footing  and  came  down  the  bank 
more  quickly  than  I  intended.' 

Perhaps  it  was  the  velocity  of  his  descent 
that  made  him  so  pale.  He  took  off  his  hat 
to  Hope,  but  avoided  looking  at  her  ;  and  a 
rather  awkward  pause  ensued.  Bertie  was 
disconcerted  and  angry,  fearing  that  his  last 
words  had  been  overheard,  and  suspecting 
Jacob  of  having  played  the  eavesdropper  ; 
Jacob  himself,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
path  with  downcast  eyes,  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  He  seemed  to  be  hardly  conscious  of 
Avhere  he  was  ;  and  it  was  onl}^  when  Hope 
said :  '  We  are  going  homewards  ;  Avill  you 
come  w4th  us?'  that  he  started  and  roused 
himself. 

'  I — no,  thank  you — I  will  walk  a  little 
farther,  I  think,'  he  replied  hurriedly  :  and, 
with  another  bow,  he  plunged  into  the  under- 
growth and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Bertie's  suspi- 
cions were  not  wholly  unfounded.  A  gentle- 
man,   as    everyone   will    agree,    is   incapable 
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of  acting  the  part  of  a  spy ;  but  poor 
Jacob  Stiles,  who  was  not  a  gentleman,  may 
have  been  slightly  deficient  in  respect  of  deli- 
cate points  of  honour  and  may  have  drawn 
distinctions  between  deliberate  espionnage  and 
mere  casual  use  of  the  senses  with  whicli 
Nature  had  endowed  him.  Such  distinctions 
ought  not  to  be  drawn ;  and  Jacob  was 
punished  for  his  casuistry  by  seeing  and 
hearing  too  much  and  too  little.  Wandering 
through  the  woods,  with  no  worse  intention 
than  to  seek  relief  for  a  troubled  mind, 
he  had  discerned  the  two  persons  about 
whom  his  mind  was  chiefly  troubled  pro- 
gressing slowly,  side  by  side,  at  a  somewliat 
lower  level,  and  had  paused  for  a  moment  to 
watch  them.  Then,  when  he  had  seen  Hope 
take  out  her  handkerchief  and  raise  it  to  her 
eyes,  the  temptation  to  approach  them 
stealthily  had  been  irresistible,  and  he  had 
yielded  to  it.  Thus  he  had  come  Avithin 
earshot  just  in  time  to  hear  Captain  Cunning- 
ham declare  that  a  mistake  might  yet  be 
corrected    and   that  Hope's  future  might  be 
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happy.  Also  that  Herbert  would  not  be 
home  for  another  two  months.  It  was  at  this 
particularly  unlucky  juncture  that  Jacob's 
foot  slipped  and  that  he  interrupted  the 
colloquy,  as  above  related.  From  what  had 
reached  his  ears  he  could  deduce  but  one 
inference ;  and  that  it  was  not  of  a  very  agree- 
able kind  was  shown  by  the  frown  whicli 
contracted  his  brow,  as  he  brushed  through 
the  thickets,  and  the  look  of  set  determi- 
nation which  gradually  fixed  itself  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  He  marched  straight 
on,  not  noticing  whither  he  was  going,  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  but  at  length  he  came  to 
a  standstill,  leant  back  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  folded  his  arms  and  gave  a  great  sigh. 

'Well,'  he  exclaimed  aloud,  'I  am  glad 
the  die  is  cast,  anyhow  !  It  is  something  to 
have  finished  with  doubt.  The  thing  must 
be  done,  and  I  must  do  it — no  escape  now  I ' 

All  of  a  sudden  a  violent  fit  of  trembling 
seized  upon  him  and  he  sank  down  upon  the 
ground,  dropping  his  head  upon  his  hands. 
The   attack,  whatever  it  was,  only  lasted    a 
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few  minutes.  He  raised  his  head  by-and-by, 
and  looked  about  him,  frowning,  hke  a  man 
who  has  just  awoke  from  sleep.  '  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Am  I  a  coward,  in 
addition  to  my  other  virtues  ?  '  he  muttered, 
with  a  sneer.  '  No,  I  don't  think  I  am  that, 
I  never  was  considered  so.  After  all,  I 
always  knew  it  would  come  to  this.  If  only 
I  am  not  too  late  to  save  her !  But  I  won't 
thmk  of  that — I  won't  think  of  anything  ! 
The  time  for  thinking  has  gone  by.' 

Nevertheless  he  remained  Avhere  he  was, 
lost  in  tliought,  for  another  half-hour ;  and 
when  at  last  he  rose  and  walked  away,  his 
face  had  the  haggard,  drawn  look  of  one 
who  is  still  passing  tlirough  a  severe  mental 
conflict. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

JACOB   UXDER   A   NEW  ASPECT. 

'  I  HEAR,'  said  Cany,  Avliile  she  and  Hope  were 
sitting  together,  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
tea-table  between  them,  '  that  Stiles  is  some- 
where about  the  premises.  Wouldn't  it  be  as 
well  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  us  ? ' 

Hope  raised  her  eyebrows.  '  I  should  be 
delighted  to  have  him  at  dinner,'  she  answered  ; 
^  but  I  thought  you  objected  so  strongly  to 
his  being  received  in  this  way.' 

'  I  certainly  did,  once  upon  a  time  ;  but  a 
good  many  changes  have  taken  place  since 
then.  To  begin  with,  I  am  no  longer  mistress 
of  the  establishment,  and  I  can't  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  wliat  goes  on  in  it.  Secondly, 
Stiles  has  made  a  position  for  himself  which 
entitles  him  to  be  received,  and  to  be  called 
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"  Mr.  Stiles,"  if  you  and  he  wish  it.  Thirdly, 
you  like  talking  to  him.  Fourthly  and 
finally,  a  triangular  conversation  is  the  greatest 
bore  in  the  world.' 

Probably  the  last  reason  assigned  by  Miss 
Herbert  was,  in  her  eyes,  the  most  cogent ; 
but  she  was  also  wilhng  to  show  Hope  a 
pleasure,  feeling  that  she  had  obligations  in 
that  quarter.  '  I  don't  hke  Stiles,'  she  went 
on,  meditatively  ;  '  I  have  always  thought,  and 
I  think  still,  that  there  is  something  about  his 
face  which  suggests  the  treadmill,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  hates  me  like 
poison.  Nevertheless,  I  suppose  he  ought 
hardly  to  be  treated  as  a  dependent  any  longer. 
We  might  have  him  down  to-night,  and  see 
how  he  behaves  himself.  If  the  experiment 
doesn't  succeed,  we  needn't  repeat  it.' 

'  I  will  ask  him,  then,'  said  Hope,  smiling  ; 
'  and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  his  behaving 
properly,  if  he  comes.  But  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  he  won't  come.' 

'I  am  quite  ready  to  stake  half-a-crown 
against   a   sixpence    that   he   does,'   rejoined 
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Carry,  calmly.  And  she  would  have  been  a 
sixpence  the  richer,  if  her  bet  had  been  ac- 
cepted ;  for,  rather  to  Hope's  surprise,  tlie 
footman  who  was  sent  up  to  Jacob's  studio 
Avith  a  note,  returned  promptly  to  say  that 
Mr.  Stiles  '  desired  his  compliments  and  would 
have  much  pleasure.' 

Everybody  noticed  that  there  was  some- 
thing odd  about  Jacob  Stiles  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  tlie  drawing-room  tliat 
evening,  just  after  the  dinner-bell  rang.  He 
was  not  at  all  like  himself,  and  certainly  he 
was  most  unlike  the  wan,  despairing-looking 
man  who  had  issued  from  the  woods  a  few 
hours  before.  His  eyes  were  bright ;  his 
cheeks,  for  once,  had  a  tinge  of  colour  in 
them ;  he  entered  the  room  with  a  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  carried  his  chin  quite  a  couple 
of  inches  higher  than  usual.  Without  waiting 
to  be  addressed,  he  began  talking  to  Hope  in 
an  easy,  conventional  fashion,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  an  ordinary  guest,  and  as  if  Jiis 
presence  had  not  signified  the  breaking  down 
of    a    long-established    barrier.      'We    have 
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made  a  mistake,'  whispered  Carry  to  Bertie. 
'  He  thinks  he  has  got  the  recognition  that  he 
has  been  trying  for  all  his  life,  and  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  himself  insufferable  airs  upon  the 
streno'th  of  it.' 

But  lie  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  what- 
ever cause  the  change  in  his  demeanour  may 
have  been  due,  it  was  not  a  change  to  which 
any  exception  could  be  taken.  In  the  last 
chapter,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  not  a 
gentleman ;  but  that,  as  to  externals,  he  could 
assume  all  the  semblance  of  a  gentleman,  and 
even  of  a  very  agreeable  one,  was  made  ap- 
parent before  he  had  been  seated  five  minutes 
at  the  dinner-table.  Without  putting  himself 
forward  in  any  way,  he  contrived  not  only  to 
talk  rather  more  than  his  neighbours,  but  to 
show  them  that  he  was  both  cleverer,  and 
better  informed  than  they.  Upon  every  sub- 
ject that  chanced  to  come  up  he  had  some- 
thing bright  and  original  to  say,  and  said  it 
quite  spontaneously.  He  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  and,  one  would  have  thought,  perfectly 
natural  ;  only  that  it  was  difficult  for    those 
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who  knew  liiiii  to  believe  that  in  all  their 
j)revious  intercourse  with  him  he  had  been 
acting  a  part.  If  this  was  the  real  Jacob, 
for  what  imac^inable  reason  had  he  concealed 
his  identity  so  long  and  under  so  repellent  a 
disguise  ?  Hope,  though  pleased  to  see  her 
2yrotege  distinguishing  himself,  could  not  make 
him  out  at  all ;  and  Carry,  after  one  or  two 
attempts  to  snub  him,  which  were  foiled  by 
his  courtesy  and  determination  not  to  see 
what  she  meant,  fairly  hauled  down  her 
colours,  and  admitted  to  herself  that  she  had 
formed  a  mistaken  estimate  of  his  character 
and  capacities.  As  for  Bertie  Cunningham, 
to  whom  Jacob  did  not  address  much  of  his 
conversation,  he  took  note  of  the  brightness 
of  his  opposite  neighbour's  eyes,  and  came  to 
the  uncharitable  conclusion  that  Stiles  had 
l^een  having  a  pretty  stiff  brandy-and-soda 
upstairs. 

However  that  might  be,  Jacob  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  indulge  in  deep  potations 
after  the  ladies  had  left  the  dining-room.  He 
fidgeted  about,  and  replied  irrelevantly  to  the 

Vol.  ni.  K 
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languid  remarks  which  Bertie  made  between 
the  whiffs  of  his  cigarette,  until  the  latter, 
perceiving  his  impatience,  said  :  '  Well,  if  you 
won't  take  any  more  wine,  I  suppose  we  may 
as  well  make  a  move.  You  are  coming  to  the 
drawing-room,  aren't  you  ?  ' 

Jacob  nodded.  '  I  was  invited  to  spend 
the  evening,'  he  answered,  with  a  slight  smile. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  had  seated  himself 
beside  Carry,  and  had  engaged  her  in  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  best  way  of  taming  vicious 
young  horses,  he  himself  being  for  gentleness 
and  patience,  while  she  was  in  favour  of  more 
vigorous  methods  of  repression.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  convinced  by  some  of  her  argu- 
ments, and  mixed  a  good  deal  of  adroit 
flattery  with  his  own  observations  ;  so  that  the 
dialogue  was  maintained  with  great  spirit 
for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  was  all 
very  well ;  but  Miss  Herbert  ended  by  remem- 
bering that  it  was  not  in  order  to  entertain 
her  that  Jacob  had  been  dragged  from  his 
sohtude,  and  as  he  remained  impervious  to  a 
few  civil  hints,  she  rose  unceremoniously  and. 
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crossing  the  room  to  the  fireplace,  m  front  of 
Avhich  Bertie  was  standing,  said  :  '  Come  and 
liave  a  game  of  bilhards.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  smoke.' 

'  All  right,'  answered  Bertie,  who,  for  his 
part,  had  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
a  flow  of  small-talk  with  Hope.  And  so  the 
two  left  the  room  together. 

Hope,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  did  not 
move ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed, 
Jacob  dropped  into  an  arm-chair  opposite 
hers.  'I  thought,  if  I  could  show  myself 
sufficiently  attentive  to  Miss  Herbert,  I  should 
drive  her  away,'  he  remarked,  with  a  low 
laugh.     '  Now  we  can  talk.' 

Hope  looked  a  little  surprised ;  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  hearing  Jacob  adopt  that 
kind  of  tone.  '  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-night  ? '  she  asked,  her  curiosity  get- 
ting the  better  of  her  manners.  'Do  you 
know  that  you  are  hardly  recognisable  ? ' 

Jacob  laughed  again.  'I  am  in  high 
spirits,  Mrs.  Herbert,'  he  answered, '  that  is  all. 
You  never  saw  me  in  high  spirits  before,  and 
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no  wonder  you  don't  recognise  me,  I  hope  I 
haven't  been  obtrusive  or  impertinent.  The 
fact  is  that  I  have  been  trying  all  the  evening 
to  forget  who  and  what  I  am.  Have  I  suc- 
ceeded too  well  ?  ' 

'You  have  succeeded  in  being  very 
pleasant  and  amusing.'  replied  Hope,  '  and  I 
am  glad  you  are  in  high  spirits.  But  what 
has  happened  to  make  you  so  ? ' 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Jacob, '  whether  you  have 
ever  experienced  the  delight  of  coming  to  the 
end  of  a  thine^.  When  I  have  finished  a 
picture  I  am  always  glad.  It  may  have  been 
my  chief  occupation  and  my  only  pleasure  for 
months  ;  I  may  have  enjoyed  working  at  it, 
and  learnt  to  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  living 
thing,  and  a  faithful  friend ;  yet,  when  the 
last  touch  has  been  put  to  it,  I  throw  dowoi 
my  brushes,  and  rejoice.  I  have  done  with  it ; 
it  is  off  my  mind,  and  I  am  free  again.  Not 
really  free,  of  course ;  because  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  one  picture,  I  begin  another,  and 
have  to  decide  upon  the  subject  too,  wdiicli  is 
always  a  ])ainful  process.     Still  I  rejoice.     I 
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suppose  we  are  all  under  the  impression  that 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  accom- 
plish in  the  world,  and  that  the  more  we  get 
done,  the  less  there  remains  to  do.  I  could 
understand  that,  at  the  end  of  all,  an  old  man 
might  He  down  to  die  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief  and  gratitude.  Though,  to  be  sure,  I 
don't  remember  ever  hearing  of  such  a  case.* 

'Life  is  sweet,'  said  Hope,  not  quite  fol- 
lowing him. 

'  To  some  people,  no  doubt ;  but  we  all 
cling  to  it,  whether  it  is  sweet  or  not.  My 
life,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  entirely  bitter ; 
and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  I  should 
be  in  high  spirits  now  that  I  have  reached 
the  last  page  of  the  last  chapter  of  it.' 

'  Of  your  Hfe  ?  ' 

'  Well,  of  my  past  and  present  life.' 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '  asked  Hope, 
v/onderingly. 

'  Oh,  nothing  very  startling ;  only  I  am 
going  to  leave  Farndon.  Don't  think  me 
ungrateful,  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  don't  imagine 
that  I  shall  ever  to  my  dying  day  forget  all 
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your  kindness  to  me.  But  I  can  make  my 
own  living  now,  and  I  ought  not  to  remain  in 
this  house  either  as  a  guest  or  as  a  pensioner. 
I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  of  break- 
ing off  with  the  old  life  and  beginning  a  new 
one,  and  I  want  to  travel  about  for  a,  little 
before  settling  down  in  a  home  of  my  own.  I 
spoke  to  you  about  it  in  London,  you  know.' 

'  You  said  in  London  that  you  were  in  no 
hurry,'  observed  Hope,  who  was  not  quite 
pleased  at  Jacob's  eagerness  to  depart.  Up  to 
that  moment  he  had  always  been  her  devoted 
slave,  treating  every  wish  of  hers  as  law ;  but 
now,  without  any  visible  reason,  lo  and  behold 
her  slave  was  ostentatiously  declaring  his  inde- 
pendence !  Such  declarations  are  never  agree- 
able to  any  woman,  and  the  present  one  was 
not  agreeable  to  Hope.  '  Of  course,'  she  added, 
'  if  you  are  so  very  anxious  to  start,  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  detain  you  ;  but  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  changed  your  mind  already.' 

'  I  haven't  changed  my  mind,  Mrs.  Herbert; 
I  have  only  made  it  up.  What  I  told  you, 
if  you   remember,  was  that  I  was  uncertain 
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whether  I  would  go  abroad  at  alL  Now 
I  have  decided  to  go ;  and  when  one  has 
decided  to  do  anything,  the  sooner  one  does  it 
the  better.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  answered  Hope,  ahttle  coldly. 
'  And  when  do  you  start  ?  ' 

'  I  must  be  off  to-morroAV  morning.  I  tele- 
graphed this  afternoon,  to  ask  if  there  was  a 
vacant  berth  on  board  the  steamer,  and  it 
seems  that  there  is.  If  I  don't  take  it,  I  may 
have  to  wait  some  time.' 

'  What  steamer  are  you  speaking  of  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  am  going  to 
America.  I  have  always  had  a  great  w^ish  to 
see  the  Western  States  and  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  perhaps  California.  It  was  a  choice 
between  that  and  the  picture-galleries  of 
Europe,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  thought 
I  would  give  the  precedence  to  Nature.' 

'  The  Eocky  Mountains  ! '  exclaimed  Hope. 
'  Then  perhaps  you  will  meet  Dick.' 

Jacob  smiled.  '  That  is  possible,  of  course,' 
lie  answered ;  '  whether  it  is  likely  is  another 
question.    The  Eocky  Mountains,  as  you  know, 
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extend  over  the  entire  length  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Besides,  Mr.  Herbert 
will  be  starting  to  return  home  by  the  time 
that  I  get  out  there,  will  he  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  perhaps  ;  but  I  hardly  think  he  will 
be  able  to  leave  the  moment  that  he  gets  my 
letter  ;  nor  can  I  tell  you  exactly  where  he  is. 
Latterly,  I  have  been  w^riting  to  him  at  the 
Post  Office,  Virginia  City,  Montana.' 

Jacob  nodded  silently.  Presently  he  re- 
sumed :  '  I  may  find  myself  in  Mr.  Herbert's 
neighbourhood  or  I  may  not.  But,  after  what 
I  told  you  the  other  day,  you  will  understand 
that  it  cannot  be  precisely  an  object  with  me 
to  seek  him  out.' 

'  You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  had 
no  affection  for  him,'  answered  Hope  ;  '  but  I 
don't  think  that  was  quite  the  truth.  I  think 
what  you  meant  was  that  you  were  hurt  and 
angry  with  him ;  and  I  don't  say  that  you 
have  no  reason  to  be.  But  unless  you  had 
some  affection  for  him  you  would  not  be  angry, 
would  you  ? ' 

Jacob's   brow    clouded    over.      '  You    are 
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Avron^r,'  lie  returned  almost  roiiglily  ;  '  I  have 
no  such  feeling  as  you  imagine — nothing  of  the 
kind.  Just  consider  what  he  has  done  to  earn 
my  affection.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  rich  man  to 
lay  a  pauper  under  an  eternal  obligation  !  A 
careless  sort  of  good-nature,  which  cost  him 
nothing,  made  him  adopt  me  when  I  was  an 
orphan  ;  he  brought  me  up — not  very  judi- 
ciously, perhaps — like  a  gentleman,  and  I  used 
to  be  found  an  amusing  little  fellow  by  him 
and  his  friends.  Then  I  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed him,  and  at  once  he  turned  his  back 
u2:)on  me.  He  had  taken  me  out  of  my  own 
class ;  he  didn't  think  me  worthy  to  be 
received  into  his.  All  my  life  I  have  been 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring ;  and 
my  life,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  has  been 
full  of  bitterness.  No  !  I  have  no  affection 
for  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  I  will  go  further  than 
that  and  add  that  I  don't  think  he  has  de- 
served any  affection  from  me.  But  we  have 
already  said  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject.  Can  we  not  find  something 
pleasanter  to  talk  about  on  my  last  evening  ?  ' 
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Hope  did  not  respond  immediately.  In 
lier  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  Jacob  a  httle 
ungrateful — certainly  to  Dick,  perhaps  also  to 
herself.  But  her  displeasure  did  not  hold  out 
long  against  his  resolution  to  enjoy  himself  for 
once,  and  for  once  to  meet  those  about  him 
upon  a  footing  of  equality.  With  a  good  deal 
of  tact,  he  drew  her  thoughts  away  from  the 
present  and  led  her  to  speak  of  the  past — of  her 
life  at  Helston  Abbey  with  her  father,  of  her 
artistic  aspirations,  and  of  other  topics  with 
which  neither  Dick  Herbert  nor  Bertie  Cun- 
ningham were  in  any  way  connected.  At  first 
the  burden  of  keeping  up  the  conversation 
rested  upon  his  shoulders  ;  but  insensibly  he 
shifted  it  to  those  of  his  companion  and,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  with  one  hand  shading  his 
eyes,  watched  her  intently  and  silently,  while 
she  chatted  on  about  this  and  that.  When 
the  engaged  couple  returned  from  the  bilhard- 
room  Hope  was  astonished — and  said  so — to 
see  that  it  was  already  past  eleven  o'clock. 

'I  am  glad,'  observed  Jacob,  with  a  smile, 
'  that  I  have   not  been  a  bore.'     And   then, 
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turning  to  Carry  :  '  I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of 
boring  anybody  at  Farndon  again  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  have  just  been  telling  Mrs. 
Herbert  that  I  start  for  America  to-morrow.' 

'  Eeally  ?  '  said  Carry,  indifferently.  Then, 
with  a  sho'ht  accession  of  interest :  '  To  what 
part  of  America  do  you  propose  to  go  ?  ' 

'  To  the  extreme  AYest — the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  that  region,  perhaps.' 

Carry  looked  rather  hard  at  him.  This 
sudden  resolution  to  proceed  to  the  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  her  brother  was 
sojourning  struck  her  as  an  odd  coincidence — 
if  it  was  a  coincidence.  '  Oh,  to  that  region. 
And  why  to  that  region  in  particular  ? '  she 
asked  :  which,  as  it  happened,  w^as  just  what 
Jacob  wanted  her  to  ask. 

•  An  artist's  whim,'  he  answered,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  '  I  am  told  that  the  scenery  of 
the  Piocky  Mountains  is  disappointing,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  owing  to  the  gi- 
gantic scale  of  everything  Avliich  shuts  out  all 
effects  of  contrast,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  which  makes  distant  outlines  too 
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distinct  ;  and  indeed  one  doesn't  hear  of  any 
Rocky  Mountain  pictures,  except  Bierstadt's. 
However,  I  can  but  try.' 

'  I  thought  landscape  was  not  your  line,' 
said  Carry,  still  vaguely  suspicious. 

'  It  has  not  been  hitherto  ;  but  I  am  going 
to  make  a  change — in  that  and  in  other  things. 
I  have  worked  hard  in  one  groove  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to 
a  change.  I  ought  to  be  packing  up  my  pos- 
sessions now\  Good-night,  Miss  Herbert,  and 
good-bye,  if  I  don't  see  you  again.' 

He  shook  hands  with  her  and  with  Cun- 
ningham, but  when  he  approached  Hope,  with 
a  similar  intention,  she  said  :  '  No  ;  I  must  see 
you  before  you  start  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
I  may  intrust  you  w^ith  some  message  for  Dick, 
in  case  you  meet  him.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  execute  any  com- 
mission, Mrs.  Herbert,'  answered  Jacob  ;  '  but 
you  had  better  not  commit  anything  of  impor- 
tance to  me  ;  because,  as  I  told  you  just  now, 
the  chances  are  very  much  against  my  meeting 
him.'     And  thereupon  he  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

IX   VIRGIXIA   CITY. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Virginia  City,  whicli 
made  an  ambitious  start  in  the  world  as 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Montana,  but  has 
shice  lost  that  proud  distinction,  might  even- 
tually have  grown  into  a  city,  if  events  had 
proved  favourable  to  its  development ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  mineral  district  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  is  situated  had  turned  out  as  rich 
as  it  once  promised  to  be.  But  mines  (as 
many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
know  to  their  sorrow)  have  a  deplorable 
habit  of  leaving  promises  unfulfilled ;  and  so, 
Avhen  the  weary  traveller  makes  his  way  into 
Virginia  City,  he;  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
persons  who  bestowed  so  high-sounding  a  title 
upon    a   mere    handful    of  small    haljitations 
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were  taking  time  by  the  forelock  in  a  somewhat 
imjustifiable  manner.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  opinion  of  two  bearded,  weatherbeaten, 
and  dilapidated  sportsmen  who  arrived  there 
one  afternoon  in  the  month  of  April.  They 
were  standing  disconsolately  at  tlie  window 
of  the  inn  where  they  had  taken  up  their 
quarters,  and  were  watching  the  first  flakes  of 
tlie  comino;  snowstorm,  which  a  furious  wind 
was  driving  before  it. 

'  Did  you  ever  in  all  your  born  days  see 
such  a  place!'  muttered  one  of  them. 

'  Most  certainly  I  never  did,'  replied  his 
companion,  with  conviction ;  '  and  I  humbly 
liope  that  I  may  never  see  such  another. 
Indeed,  if  you  come  to  tliat,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  never  shall,  because  I  shall  not  be 
found  in  this  country  again.  I  don't  want  to 
grumble ;  I  believe  I  may  claim  to  have 
abstained  from  grumbling  pretty  creditably 
for  the  last  two  months ;  but  I  will  go  so 
far  as  to  state  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
this  is  an  overrated  country.  The  climate  is 
beastly ' 
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'No,  not  the  climate,'  interrupted  the  first 
speaker  ;  '  I  don't  complain  of  that.' 

'  I  do,  then  ;  I  complain  of  it  bitterly  ; 
and  I  stick  to  what  I  have  said.  A  climate  in 
which  you  are  liable  to  be  buried  in  snow 
in  the  month  of  April  is  a  beastly  cHmate. 
But  of  course  one  could  put  up  with  that,  if 
there  were  compensations.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  where  are  the  compensations? 
Where  are  the  bighorn?  Where  are  the 
moose,  and  the  elk,  and  the  antelope  ?  Answer 
me  that,  Herbert,  if  you  can.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  if  I  could,'  answered 
Dick,  with  a  placidity  which  was  only  super- 
ficial, '  I  should  not  be  contemplating  this 
caricature  of  a  city  at  the  present  moment. 
But  I  know  where  the  whisky  is — and  I'm 
going  to  drink  it.  It  seems  the  only  thing 
to  be  done.' 

Francis  sighed  heavily.  '  What  I  should 
consider  a  piece  of  real  good  luck,'  he  re- 
marked, '  would  be  if  either  you  or  I  were  to 
receive  a  letter,  necessitating:  our  immediate 
return  to  England.     But  of  course  nothing  of 
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the  kind  will  occur.  It  is  only  when  one  is 
havinsf  a  good  time  tliat  one  is  certain  to  be 
summoned  away  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
we  have  emphatically  not  been  having  a  good 
time  of  it  lately.  Moreover,  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  good  time  coming,  do  you  ?  ' 

Dick  shook  his  head.  '  Not  in  these  parts, 
I'm  afraid  ;  but  w^e  may  do  better  by  moving 
south  a  bit.  What  a  time  that  fellow  is 
bringing  the  letters  ! ' 

The  true  sportsman,  it  is  said,  always 
accepts  bad  luck  philosophically ;  but  pre- 
sumably there  are  limits  to  the  endurance  even 
of  the  true  sportsman.  Our  two  friends,  who 
could  stand  discomfort  and  disappointment 
better  than  most  men,  liad  reached  the  end 
of  tlieir  stock  of  patience  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  determined  to  make  for  tlie  com- 
parative civilisation  of  Virginia  City.  They 
had  been  unfortunate  all  the  winter  tbrougrh, 
killing  very  little  game  and  encountering  un- 
usually severe  weather.  What  had  secretly 
vexed  them  both  was  tlieir  knowledge  that 
they   might   have    met    with    much   greater 
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success  if  tliey  had  been  willing  to  cut  them- 
selves off  from  communication  with  the  outer 
world  for  a  few  months  ;  but  Dick  had  not 
been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this  sacrifice, 
and  although  his  companion  had  hitherto 
been  too  generous  to  remind  him  of  the  fact, 
he  was  painfully  aware  that  their  failure  was 
his  fault. 

'  After  all,'  he  said,  apologetically,  '  we 
have  sent  home  a  fairish  number  of  heads  and 
skins.' 

'  Qidte  so ;  but  when  did  we  send  the 
last  ?  Don't  you  think  it  is  getting  very 
nearly  time  to  take  home  our  own  heads  and 
skins?  I  only  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion, 
you  know  ;  I  said  I  would  see  you  through, 
and  I  will.  But  haven't  we — ahem  ! — attained 
our  object  by  this  time? ' 

Dick  stretched  out  his  long  legs  and  con- 
templated the  heavy  boots  which  adorned 
them.     '  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

The  two  men  had  been  together  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  for  three-quarters  of  a  year; 
but  although  they  were  such  old  friends — 

Vol.  III.  S 
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perhaps  because  they  were  such  old  friends — 
not  a  word  had  passed  between  them  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  their  absence  from  England. 
Francis  relapsed  into  silence ;  and  presently 
an  agreeable  diversion  was  created  by  the 
entrance  of  Dick's  servant,  with  his  arms  full 
of  newspapers  and  letters,  whicli  he  cast  in  a 
heap  upon  the  table. 

Dick  jumped  up  with  some  alacrity  and 
drew  towards  him  his  share  of  the  spoil, 
siuRlini]^  out  one  letter  from  the  rest,  which 
he  looked  at  for  a  moment  and  then  laid  aside 
upon  the  mantelshelf,  to  be  perused  when  the 
others  should  have  been  run  through.  Prancis, 
watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
noticed  this  performance  and  smiled  slightly 
to  himself.  He  was  quite  accustomed  to  it, 
having  seen  it  take  place  many  times  before — 
as  often,  indeed,  as  the  post  came  in.  His 
own  correspondence,  which  did  not  happen 
to  be  interesting,  was  soon  disposed  of,  and 
he  fell  back  upon  the  newspapers,  while  Dick 
read  and  re-read  the  letter  which  he  had 
reserved  for  the  last,  not  raising  his  eyes  from 
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it  until  dinner  was  brouorht  in.  Durinii  that 
repast  lie  was  more  than  usually  taciturn, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  bear  and  antelope 
meat  had  been  done  full  justice  to  and  pipes 
had  been  lighted  that  he  said  :  '  Well,  Francis, 
you've  got  your  wish.  It's  a  case  of  making 
tracks  for  home  before  long,  I  believe.' 

'Heaven  be  praised!'  exclaimed  Francis, 
piously.  '  May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire 
what's  up  ? ' 

'  Well,  my  sister  Carry  is  going  to  be 
married ;  and  it  seems  to  be  considered  that  I 
ought  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  congratulate 
Miss  Herbert;  I  congratulate  myself;  I  con- 
gratulate everybody  all  round.  Pass  me  the 
whisky  and  w^e'll  drink  everybody's  health,  ex- 
cept the  health  of  the  people  who  told  us  that 
bighorn  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Ellis.  By-the-way  who  is  the  happy  man  ? ' 

'  Cunningham,'  answered  Dick,  briefly. 

'  Oh-h-h ! '  ejaculated  Francis,  setting  down 
his  glass,  while  he  involuntarily  pursed  up  his 
lips,  as  if  about  to  whistle. 

s  2 
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'  You  seem  surprised,'  observed  Dick. 

'Eh?  Surprised?  Oh,  dear,  no!  not  in 
the  least,'  returned  Francis,  hastily.  '  I  always 
expected  it  to  be  a  match.     Didn't  you  ? 

'  Yes  ;  I  certainly  did,'  said  Dick.  '  I  am 
not  surprised ;  but  I  think  you  are,  and  I 
think  I  know  why  you  are.  Look  here, 
Francis,  I've  a  great  mind  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and — er — well,  ask  you  for  your 
advice.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 
shall  take  your  advice.  I've  been  upon  the 
point  of  speaking  to  you  half  a  hundred  times 
before  ;  but  I'm  such  a  confoundedly  reticent 
beggar,  and  I  do  so  hate  talking  about  my 
private  affairs !  As  a  general  thing,  every 
man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  business  ; 
only  I  suppose  everybody  feels  the  need  of 
consulting  a  friend  now  and  then.' 

Francis  nodded,  knowing  his  man  and 
being  aware  that  protestations  of  friendship 
on  his  part  would  be  both  superfluous  and 
unwelcome. 

'  But  first  of  all,'  Dick  went  on,  '  should 
you  say  that  I  was  bound  to  be  in  England 
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for  Carry's  Aveddiiig  ?  I  mean,  if  my  presence 
were  undesirable  on  other  grounds,  would 
that  be  a  good  enough  reason  for  my  re- 
turning ? ' 

'  I  should  say  that  you  were  most  un- 
doubtedly bound  to  be  there.  Also  that  your 
presence  would  be  desirable  upon  other 
grounds,'  replied  Francis,  succinctly. 

'  H'm  !  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you — at  least,  as  to  my  being  at  the  wedding. 
I  could  always  go  away  again  afterwards 
if ' 

'  If  you  wanted  to  go  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  or  if  others  wanted  me  to  go.  You 
disapproved  of  my  marriage  from  the  first, 
didn't  you,  Francis  ? ' 

'  Disapproved  isn't  exactly  the  word  to 
use  :  I  had  no  business  to  disapprove.  I  was 
afraid  it  was  rather  a — what  sliall  I  say  ? — 
rather  a  hazardous  experiment.' 

'  I  know.  You  w^ere  perfectly  right,  it 
was  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  it  has  turned  out  a  failure. 
You  must  have  seen  that  for  yourself? ' 
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Prancis  admitted  tliat  he  had  conjectured 
as  much. 

'  I  suppose  it  was  bound  to  be  a  failure,' 
Dick  went  on  ;  '  but  she  has  more  riofht  to  com- 
plain  than  I  have,  because  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  wasn't  quite  candid  with  her  at  starting. 
Generally,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  I  am 
rather  particularly  candid.  All  my  life  I  have 
gone  in  for  telling  the  literal  truth,  and  may- 
be I  Iiave  prided  myself  a  little  upon  sticking 
to  that  plan.  Anyhow  I  never  tried  another 
until  I  proposed  to  Hope  Lefroy.  I  don't 
think  you  ever  saw  her  until  after  our  en- 
gagement;  but  most  likely  you  know  what 
her  circumstances  were  when  her  father  died.' 

Erancis  signified  assent.  '  It  was  a  very 
hard  case,'  he  remarked. 

'  Terrible ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard 
of  a  worse.  Brought  up  with  every  imagin- 
able luxury,  you  know,  and  taught  to  believe 
that  she  was  a  great  heiress,  and  then  suddenly 
throAvn  upon  the  Avorld,  with  no  more  money 
of  her  own  than  would  pay  for  her  clothes. 
I  must  say  for  Lefroy  that  he  did  his  best  to 
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be  kind  to  her  ;  lie  couldn't  well  do  more  than 
oiler  her  a  home.  But  she  was  a  great  deal 
too  proud  to  hve  upon  charity,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  that  she  should  become  a 
professional  artist  and  support  herself.  Now, 
it  was  as  certain  as  anything  could  be  that 
she  would  fail  at  that,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
tolerably  certain,  too,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so  she  would  be  driven  into  marrying 
one  of  the  rich  men  whom  Lad}'  Jane  would 
take  care  to  place  at  her  disposal — and  who 
might  very  likely  be  a  ruffian.' 

'  And  so,  to  save  her  from  a  worse  fate, 
you  proposed  to  her  yourself.' 

'  And  so  I  proposed  to  her — yes.  We  were 
very  good  friends,  and  I  put  it  to  her  whether 
we  might  not  live  together  permanently  as 
good  friends.  I  said  we  wouldn't  talk  about 
love  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  that  in  my 
opinion  two  people  could  be  very  happy  as 
husband  and  wife  without  it.  Each  of  us 
would  allow  the  other  plenty  of  liberty ;  we 
shouldn't  be  very  much  together  ;  and  as  we 
should  have  a  clear  mutual  understanding?  at 
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the  outset,  tliere  ought  not  to  be  mucli  clanger 
of  our  quarrelhng.' 

'  Whatever  objections  that  declaration  may 
have  been  open  to,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that 
lack  of  candour  was  one  of  them,'  remarked 
Francis. 

'  That  is  j ust  where  you  make  a  mistake.  If 
I  had  been  candid,  I  should  have  told  her  that 
I  adored  her.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  the  very 
first  time  that  we  met ;  I  tried  to  get  over  it 
but  I  couldn't ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  never 
shall  get  over  it  as  long  as  I  live.  Xow  you 
may  laugh,  if  you  like.' 

'  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,'  said 
Francis.  '  The  only  thing  that  I  can't  under- 
stand is  wliy  in  the  Avorld  you  didn't  tell  her 
that  you  adored  her.' 

'  I  should  have  tliought  a  clever  fellow 
like  you  might  have  guessed.  It  wasn't  to  be 
supposed  that  she  could  be  in  love  with  me, 
a  man  of  nearly  twice  her  age,  with  a  figure- 
liead  on  his  shoulders  which  never  was  much 
to  look  at  and  which  is  considerably  the 
worse  for  wear  now.' 
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'  What  rubbish — as  though  that  had  any- 
thmoj  to  do  with  it  ! ' 

'  Xo,  it  isn't  rubbish  ;  and  when  you  fall  in 
love  witli  a  girl  of  nineteen  you  will  know 
that  it  isn't.  My  dear  Francis,  if  such  a  thing 
were  to  happen  to  you  to-morrow,  I  can  assure 
you  that — httle  as  you  may  suppose  it — you 
would  immediately  begin  to  study  jouv  face 
in  the  glass,  and  you  w^ould  be  simply  horri- 
fied at  your  own  reflection.  You  don't  mind 
my  saying  so,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  Xot  being  in  love  at  present,  I  don't. 
Well,  what  reply  did  you  get  to  those  well- 
chosen  words  of  yours  ?  ' 

Dick  sighed.  '  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubt,  and  a  good  deal  of  delay,'  he  answered, 
'  but  in  the  end  she  accepted  me.  At  first  she 
Avas  inclined  to  suspect  that  I  had  proposed 
to  lier  out  of  pity,  and  as  I  couldn't  tell  her 
the  real  state  of  the  case  (because  if  I  had 
slie  Avould  undoubtedly  have  rejected  me), 
I  had  trouble  enough  to  invent  plausible 
motives.  There's  no  end  to  the  difficulties 
that  a   man  finds   himself  in,  when  once  he 
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has  departed  from  tlie  truth !     However  we 
were    married,    and  for  the   first    montli    or 
more    everything    seemed    to    be    going    as 
smoothly  as  possible.     The  notion  that  I  had 
taken  into  my  head — I  daresay  it  was  an  ab- 
surd one — was  that  she  might  come  to  love 
me  in  time.     That  is  if  I  didn't  bore  her,  and 
if  I  tried   my  best  to   make  her  happy,  you 
understand.     One  has  heard  of  such  things 
happening  in  the  case  of  women.     For  a  man 
to  marry  without  being  in  love,  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  his  wife  afterwards  would  be  im- 
possible, as  we  know ;    the  very  idea  is  pre  - 
posterous.     But  there  is  a  general  impression 
that  women  are  differently  constituted.    Well, 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  my  plan  didn't  work. 
Having  that  secret  from  her  put  me  rather  at 
a  disadvantage,  I  fancy.     I  don't  think  I  can 
have  bored  her  personally,  for  I  kept  myself 
in  the  background  as  mucli  as  possible,  and 
left  her  alone   whenever  I  could  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  she  found  life  at  Farndon  rather  a  bore.' 
'  In  spite  of  your  dehcacy  ?  '  said  Francis, 
who  could  not  help  laughing  a  little  at  this. 
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'  I  hcfy  your  pardon,  Herbert ,  but  yours  was 
the  funniest  way  of  making  loye  that  I  oyer 
heard  of.' 

'  Most  hkely  it  wasn't  a  yery  good  way,' 
agreed  Dick,  humbly ;  '  but  it  doesn't  much 
signify  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  because 
in  due  course  of  time  she — Upon  my  word 
I  don't  quite  hke  saying  this  even  to  you, 
Francis.' 

'  You  need  not  say  it,  unless  you  like,  old 
man,'  answered  Francis,  quietly ;  '  I  know 
what  you  mean.  In  due  course  of  time  she 
met  somebody  who — well,  who  didn't  recom- 
mend himself  to  her  notice  by  remaining  in 
the  backg^round.' 

'  Yes — Cunningham.  After  all,  it's  best  to 
call  things  and  people  by  tlieir  names.' 

'  I  won't  deny,'  said  Francis,  '  that  I 
tliought  him  dangerous  at  one  time  ;  every- 
body who  saw  tliem  togetlier  thought  so. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  every- 
body to  be  mistaken,  and  before  we  left  Eng- 
land I  had  begun  to  suspect  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  that  instance.     At  all  events,  Cunning- 
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liam's  engagement  to  your  sister  seems  to 
prove  that  there  was.' 

'  No,  not  exactly ;  Cunningham  is  a  very 
good  fellow  in  his  way  ;  but  fidelity  isn't  his 
strong  point,  and  he  has  been  practically  en- 
gaged to  Carry  in  an  ofF-and-on  sort  of  fashion 
for  a  long  time.  That  neither  prevented  him 
from  falling  in  love  with  my  wife,  nor  from 
declaring;  Ins  love  to  her.' 

'  You  can't  be  sure  that  he  declared  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  am ;  because  she  told  me  that  he 
luid.' 

'  The  deuce  she  did  ! '  ejaculated  Francis. 
'  And  after  that,  you  call  Cunningham  a  good 
fellow ! ' 

'  I  said  "  in  his  way "  ;  it's  a  common 
enough  way  in  these  days,  by  all  accounts. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  couldn't  be  in  love 
with  my  wife,  or  anybody's  wife,  without 
lettinof  her  know  of  it.' 

'  And  she  actuallv  told  vou  that  he  had 
done  so !  ' 

'  Does  that  astonish  you  ?  It  didn't  as- 
tonish me.     Hope  is  as  honourable  as  you  or 
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I ;  and  tliougli  I  don't  knoAv  that  she  Avas 
absolutely  bound  to  tell  me  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  think  she  would  have  been  sailing 
rather  near  the  wind  if  she  had  concealed  it. 
At  any  rate,  she  did  tell  me  ;  and  I  could  see, 
by  the  state  of  agitation  that  she  was  in,  that 
she  cared  for  the  man.' 

'  Having  convinced  yourself  of  which,  you 
thought  it  sensible  and  appropriate  to  betake 
yourself  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ! ' 
exclaimed  Francis,  lifting  up  his  hands. 

Dick  looked  a  little  displeased.  '  I  thought 
it  sensible  that,  after  such  a  discovery,  we 
should  remain  apart  for  a  time,'  he  answered, 
gravely,  '  and  I  still  think  so.  You  don't,  I 
hope,  mean  to  imply  that  I  risked  anything 
by  turning  my  back  upon  England.  What 
had  happened  was  a  misfortune  for  my  wife 
and  for  me ;  but  it  was  no  more  her  fault  than 
mine,  and  I  can  answer  for  it  that  if  she  has 
spoken  to  Cunningham  since  tliat  day,  it  has 
not  been  willingly.' 

Francis  held  his  peace,  being  in  fact  unable 
to  make  the  response   which  his  friend  evi- 
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dently  expected  of  him  ;  but  when  Dick  added  : 
^  Well,  now  that  you  know  all  about  it,  tell  me 
honestly  what  you  think  I  had  better  do  ? '  he 
answered : 

'  That  is  not  a  question  which  need  puzzle 
anybody.  Hitherto  you  seem  to  have  con- 
sistently done  what  you  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  left  undone  what  you  ought  to 
have  done.  Your  only  course  now  is  to  go 
home  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  begin  all 
over  again.' 

Dick  shook  his  head.  '  It  is  too  soon  for 
that,  I  am  afraid.' 

'  A  great  deal  more  likely  to  be  too  late ! ' 
thought  the  other ;  but  he  said  aloud :  '  I 
think  you  were  in  rather  a  hurry  to  jump  to 
conclusions  about  Mrs.  Herbert  and  Cunning- 
ham. What  her  feelings  towards  you  may 
be  I  don't  pretend  to  know ;  by  your  own 
account,  you  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
show  them.  But  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
observation,  that  she  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed at  your  leaving  her.' 

'  That  is  true,'  observed  Dick,  stroking  his 
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chin  meditatively  ;  '  but  I  sliouldn't  be  dis- 
posed to  build  too  mueli  upon  that.  It  was 
only  natural  that  just  at  first  she  should  dis- 
like the  idea  of  being  left  alcne.  There  was 
somethins^  in  the  letter  tluit  I  had  from  her 
just  now  which  I  was  rather  glad  to  see,'  he 
added  presently  ;  '  though  probably  it  means 
nothing.  You  see,  she  says  that  Carry  wants 
me  to  go  home  for  the  wedding,  and  then  she 
lias  written  "  and  so  do  I,"  and  has  scratched 
the  words  out  afterwards.' 

He  handed  the  open  sheet  to  Francis,  who 
glanced  at  it  with  an  amused  smile,  and  re- 
marked :  '  The  words  aren't  so  very  much 
scratched  out,  are  they  ? ' 

'  Do  you  think  she  meant  me  to  read 
them  then  ? '  asked  Dick,  eagerty. 

'  I  think  she  must  liave  been  aware  that 
you  couldn't  possibly  help  reading  them. 
Give  me  a  telegraph -form,  and  I'll  secure  our 
passage  for  Europe  ;  this  shoot  is  at  an  end.' 

Dick  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  strode  up  and  down 
the  room  three  or  four  times.     '  No,' he  said 
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decisively  at  last ;  '  I  had  better  not  make 
my  appearance  until  just  before  tlie  wedding. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  chance  for  me  ; 
but  if  there  is,  it  will  be  improved  by  our 
havincf  the  house  to  ourselves.  Now  that 
Carry  is  going  to  leave  us,  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  she  hasn't  been  altogether  an 
addition  to  our  comfort.  She  means  well ; 
but — not  to  mince  matters — she  is  most  con- 
foundedly in  the  way.  Added  to  which,  she 
naturally  looks  upon  me  as  being  rather 
beyond  the  age  for  making  love,  and — and — 
in  short,  I  daresay  you  can  understand.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  shy  of  your 
own  sister  ?  '  asked  Francis,  laughing. 

'  That  is  precisely  what  I  do  mean.  So, 
if  you  think  you  can  stand  a  few  more  wrecks 
of  camping  out,  we'll  be  off  to  Denver  to- 
morrow, and  then  make  for  Estes  Park.  If 
we  don't  get  as  many  black-tail  deer  as  we 
can  shoot  there,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  say 
anything  you  like  about  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.' 

Francis,  after  some  demur,  acquiesced  in 
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tliis  arrangement,  and  the  same  evening  Dick 
despatched  a  lengthy  telegram  to  Hope,  in- 
forming her  of  his  proposed  change  of  quar- 
ters, and  promising  to  be  in  England  early  in 
the  month  of  June. 

As  events  proved,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
decision ;  but  the  events  in  question  not 
being  of  those  which  cast  their  shadows 
before  them,  nobody  was  to  blame  for  it. 


Vol.  m. 
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CHAPTEE   XLIY. 

A    LOXG    JOURXEY. 

'  Do  you  know,'  asked  Jacob  Stiles,  looking 
dreamily  about  him,  '  when  I  last  breakfasted 
in  this  room  ?  ' 

'  No,'  answered  Hope,  who  was  the  only 
other  occuj)ant  of  the  dining-room  at  Farn- 
don  ;  '  was  it  a  long  time  ago  ?  ' 

'  It  was  on  the  morning  of — the  cata- 
stroplie  of  which  I  told  you  ;  from  that  day  I 
began  to  live  apart.  And  now  here  I  am 
once  more — only  for  once,  tliough — and  you 
have  got  up  early  to  pour  out  my  coffee  for 
me.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Mrs. 
Herbert — sometimes  I  wonder  wh}-.  But  I 
suppose  you  are  kind  to  everybody.' 

'  Not  to  people  wdioni  I  dislike,'  answered 
Hope,  smiling.     '  If  you  think  it  a  wonderful 
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piece  of  kindness  on  my  part  to  have  come 
downstairs  lialf  an  liour  before  my  usual  time, 
you  might  sliow  your  appreciation  of  it  by 
doing  a  httle  justice  to  your  breakfast.  You 
have  eaten  nothing.' 

'  I  am  not  hungry,'  answered  Jacob.  And 
then,  with  a  recurrence  of  the  hesitating 
manner  which  he  had  contrived  so  completely 
to  throw  oir  on  the  preceding  evening :  '  Mrs. 
Herbert,  would  it  be  a  great  liberty  if  I  asked 
you  to  give  me  one  of  your  photographs  ?  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  last  night,  but  I  hadn't  the 
courage.  Only  afterwards  I  said  to  myself 
that  perhaps  you  would  not  mind,  because 
there  are  some  requests  which  are  impertinent 
coming  from  equals,  but  not  from  inferiors.' 

'  If  this  were  not  your  last  morning,' 
answered  Hope,  '  I  should  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  refuse  you  for  putting  your  request 
in  such  a  disagreeable  way.  As  it  is,  I  will 
only  make  one  small  request  on  my  own 
score,  which  is  that  when  you  come  back 
you  will  give  iij)  calling  me  your  superior. 
As  soon  as  I  can  paint  pictures  Hke  yours  we 

T  2 
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will  begin  to  talk  about  being  equals ;  but 
not  before.  Now  I  will  go  and  get  you  the 
photograph.' 

She  brought  it  presently  and,  with  a  few 
murmured  words  of  thanks,  he  shpped  it  into 
his  breast-pocket.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  butler  came  in  to  announce  that  the 
dog-cart  was  waiting.  It  was  to  Hope  that 
he  imparted  this  information ;  it  would  have 
been  beneath  his  dignity  to  address  himself  to 
Jacob  Stiles. 

'I  must  go,'  said  Jacob,  glancing  at  his 
watch.  '  You  said  last  night  that  you  might 
perhaps  have  some  commission  for  me  to 
execute.' 

'  Yes,'  ansAvered  Hope  ;  '  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  will  not  trouble  you.  I  have 
nothing  particular  to  say,  and  if,  by  any 
chance,  you  should  come  across  Dick,  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  him  all  about  me — all  that 
he  cares  to  hear.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
very  pleasant  trip  and  that  the  change  will  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good.' 

'Perhaps  it  will,'  answered  Jacob.     'Now 
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jTooel-byc,  Mrs.  Herbert.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  ;  but  I 
should  not  say  it  well,  and  I  have  tried  already 
to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you,  and — 
and — how  much  I  wish  for  your  happiness. 
May  I  say  that  I  think  the  future  will  bring 
you  more  happiness  than  the  past  has  done  ? ' 

Hope  took  the  hand  that  he  extended  to 
]ier  and  returned  its  slight  pressure.  She 
thought  that  she  understood  him  (though  she 
did  not),  and  accepted  his  words  as  a  good 
omen.  When  one  is  on  the  look-out  for 
omens  an3^thing  will  serve.  Jacob  held  her 
hand  for  an  instant,  and,  without  another 
word,  left  the  room. 

He  hurried  across  the  hall,  clambered  into 
tlie  dog-cart,  gathering  up  the  reins,  and  drove 
at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  avenue.  '  Over — 
and  well  over  ! '  w^as  what  he  was  thinking  to 
himself  No  one  w^ould  have  supposed,  to  look 
at  him,  that  the  thought  of  the  brief  leave- 
taking  which  he  had  just  gone  through  had 
kept  him  awake  all  night,  and  that  more  than 
once  during  the  hours  of  darkness   he  had 
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doubted  wJietlier  lie  would  have  the  fortitude 
to  face  it.  Wlien  he  reached  the  turn  in  the 
drive  he  pulled  up  aljruptly  and  looked  back 
at  the  house. 

'  Forgotten  anything  ?  '  asked  the  groom 
who  was  sitting  beside  him. 

'  No ;  I  have  forgotten  nothing  yet,'  he 
answered,  and,  with  a  shake  of  the  reins, 
drove  on. 

The  groom  laughed  at  this  absurd  reply. 
'  One  would  think  you  was  going  to  lose  your 
things  further  on,'  said  he.  '  Alius  thought 
you  was  a  pretty  good  'and  at  lookin'  arter 
yerself  too.' 

Like  his  fellow-servants,  lie  seldom  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  being  impertinent  to 
Jacob,  whose  habit  it  was  to  leave  imperti- 
nences unnoticed. 

'  James,'  said  the  latter  presently,  '  it  is  as 
likely  as  not  that  you  will  never  see  me  at 
Earndon  as^ain.' 

'  What,  have  you  made  yer  fortun'  then  ?  ' 
asked  the  man,  jocosely- 

'  Yes,  I  have  made  my  fortune  ;  and  Earn- 
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don  lias  not  been  sucJi  a  pleasant  home  to  me 
that  I  should  wish  to  return.  You  have  all 
hated  and  despised  me,  haven't  you  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  dunno  about  that.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  do  know.  After  all,  it  was 
natural  enough,  I  suppose.  You  are  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  all  of  you.  You  take  your  cue 
from  the  stud -groom  ;  the  footmen  take  their 
cue  from  the  butler ;  the  butler  and  the  stud- 
groom  take  theirs  from  their  master.  Still, 
I  wish,  after  I  am  gone,  you  would  just  ask 
yourself  what  I  have  done  to  you  to  be  hated 
and  despised.' 

'  I  don't  take  my  cue  from  nobody,'  re- 
turned James,  remembering  that  he  was  a 
free-born  Briton ;  '  nor  yet  I  don't  hate  no 
man,  without  he  has  give  me  good  cause. 
But  suppose  you  was  to  try  workin'  of  it 
round  t'other  way,  and  arst  yerself  what  you've 
done  to  make  a  man  like  yer  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  fair  enough  retort.  Well,  it  is 
all  over  now,  and  it  doesn't  much  signify.  I 
suppose,  James,  you  will  admit  that  I  can  ride.' 

'Finest  'orseman  I  ever    see   in  my  life,' 
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answered  James,  witli  tlie  air  of  one  deter- 
mined to  give  the  devil  his  due. 

'  Eemember  me  by  that,  then ;  and  re- 
member that  yon  never  knew  me  lose  my 
temper  with  a  horse.  I  have  seen  you 
bullying  your  horses  more  than  once,  James  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  of  the  slightest  use  to 
speak  to  you  about  it,  I  should  have  spoken 
long  ago.  Depend  upon  it,  no  good  was  ever 
done  in  this  world  bj'  bullying.  I  know 
there  are  horses  and  boys  who  can  stand  a  lot 
of  flogging  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  many  who  can't ; 
but  no  horse  should  be  thrashed  without 
some  reason  that  he  can  understand.  He  re- 
quires fair  treatment,  just  as  a  man  does,  and 
unless  he  gets  it  he  will  turn  nasty,  just  as  a 
man  will.  When  you  have  spoilt  a  horse's 
temper,  you  call  him  an  incurably  vicious 
brute ;  and  when  tlie  same  thing  has  been 
done  to  a  man,  he  is  called — wliat  do  you  call 
me  in  the  stables,  James  ? ' 

'  Never  heerd  you  called  out  of  yer  proper 
name,  as  I  can  remember,'  answered  the  man 
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in  a  somewhat  surly  voice,  for  lie  did  not 
relish  being  lectured  by  Jacob  Stiles. 

'  Have  you  not  ?  But  I  am  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  no  one  about  the  place  has  a  good 
word  for  me.' 

To  this  assertion,  which  had  an  interro- 
gative ring,  the  stolid  James  vouchsafed 
neither  assent  nor  contradiction,  Jacob 
sighed,  and  then  laughed. 

'  Here  we  are  at  the  station,'  he  said  pre- 
sently. '  Good-bye,  James  ;  put  that  in  your 
pocket,  and  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  to 
you.  It  is  true,  and  you  may  find  it  useful 
some  day  or  other.' 

The  eyes  of  James  became  round  with 
amazement,  and  his  tongue  w^as  paralysed  ;  for 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  five-pound  note 
that  Jacob  had  thrust  into  his  hand.  A 
donation  so  splendid,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  express 
his  feelings  in  words  until  he  had  handed  the 
luggage  out  to  the  porter,  and  had  turned  his 
horse's  head  round.  Then  he  slapped  liis  leg 
with  his  open  hand,  and   ejaculated  aloud: 
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'  I'm  dashed  if  that  feller  ain't  one  o'  the  right 
sort,  arter  all ! ' 

But  the  irony  of  tlie  above  encomium  was 
lost  to  Jacob,  who,  by  tliat  time,  had  seated 
himself  in  an  empty  hrst-class  carriage,  and 
had  entered  upon  a  long  soliloquy  w^hich, 
with  occasional  breaks,  lasted  him  all  the  way 
to  Liverpool. 

'Five  pounds  to  a  groom!  There's  a  sort 
of  pleasure  in  being  generous,  even  Avhen 
generosity  only  takes  the  form  of  giving  away 
what  can  never  be  of  the  sliglitest  use  to  one's 
self  any  more.  I  wonder  whether  I  should 
have  been  a  great  pliilanthropist  if  I  had 
been  a  rich  man — it  isn't  unlikely.  I  won- 
der what  sort  of  person  my  father  was.  -He 
hanged  himself  in  a  garret ;  and  in  about  a 

fortnight's  time  from  now Heavens  !  how 

slowly  this  train  moves ;  and  they  call  it  an 
express.  And  then  the  voyage !  Ten  mortal 
days  and  nights ! — how  sliall  I  live  through 
such  an  eternity  ? 

'  I  think  I  have  played  my  part  well ;  they 
will  all  recollect  tliat  I  set  out  in  the  best  of 
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spirits,  and  that  I  seemed  to  be  looking  for- 
ward to  enjoying  myself.  When  the  news 
reaches  her,  she  will  not  suspect  that  I  have 
connnitted  a  crime  for  lier  sake.  A  chance  en- 
counter, a  quarrel,  probably  a  blow  given  and 
returned  ;  it  will  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and 
then  it  will  be  forgotten.  Tlie  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  explain  it  all.  "  The  morbid 
and  vindictive  character  of  the  criminal  was 
well  known  to  those  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him.  That  he  cherished  a  secret 
grudge  against  his  benefactor  and  victim 
seems  to  have  been  almost  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
constant  brooding  over  his  imaginary  Avrongs 
may  have  unhinged  his  mind.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  sufficient  motive  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  unfortunate  sfentle- 
man  whose  death  avc  have  to  record  fell  by 
the  hand  of  a  madman."  Am  I  mad  ?  It  is 
possible ;  but  I  can  detect  no  symptoms  of 
insanity  in  mj^self.  I  know  very  well  what 
my  purpose  is,  and  wliat  the  consequences 
will  be.     I  could  abandon  it  now,  if  I  chose  ; 
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I  am  perfectly  master  of  my  own  actions. 
And  yet,  is  it  really  /  who  am  going  to  do 
this  horrible  thin^  ? 

'  What  nonsense  !  There  is  nothing  hor- 
rible in  what  I  am  going  to  do  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it.  What 
are  right  and  wrong?  Conventional  terms, 
which  mean  very  little  more  than  expedient 
and  inexpedient.  A  bad  man  is  a  man  who 
makes  himself  obnoxious  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  When  he  becomes  too  obnoxious 
to  be  tolerated  any  longer,  the  law  stamps 
him  out  in  one  way  or  another.  In  this 
instance  I,  a  private  individual,  am  going  to 
take  the  functions  of  the  law  upon  me,  for 
once.  It  is  inexpedient  that  private  indi- 
viduals should  behave  in  that  w\ay ;  but  as 
for  the  moral  guilt  of  the  thing 

'For  that  matter,  he  deserves  to  die.  If 
he  were  alloAved  to  go  on  living,  he  would 
only  live  for  himself,  and  make  others  un- 
happy ;  as  far  as  I  know  wdiat  right  is,  I  shall 
do  right  in  killing  him.  Besides,  I  shall  pay 
for  his  life  with  my  own ;  so  that  we  shall  be 
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quits.  And,  when  all  is  said,  what  is  the  life 
of  one  man?  Thousands  and  thousands  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  square 
miles  of  territory  to  this  or  that  country,  and 
the  men  who  order  the  slaughter,  and  the 
men  who  are  sent  to  carry  it  out,  are 
smothered  in  ribbons  and  rewards.  The 
whole  question  of  morals  is  a  question  of  in- 
herited ideas  and  traditions.  The  morality  of 
the  Old  Testament,  for  example,  would  soon 
bring  anybody  who  practised  it  in  our  days 
to  the  gallows.  Samuel  hadn't  the  slightest 
compunction  about  killing  his  enemies  in 
cold  blood  ;  nor  had  Elijah  ;  and  as  for  David, 
he  was  a  murderer  of  a  very  much  baser 
type  than  I  shall  be. 

'  No ;  it  won't  do.  I  can't  deceive  my- 
self. A  crime  it  is  ;  and  calling  it  by  another 
name  won't  alter  its  nature.  But  right  or 
wrong,  crime  or  no  crime,  I  will  do  it  for 
her  sake.  Only  I  wish  I  had  not  such  an 
interminable  time  to  wait.' 

It  was  with  reflections  such  as  these,  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  different  language, 
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that  Jacob's  weary  brain  was  occupied 
throughout  his  journey  ;  but  Avhen  he  reached 
Liverpool,  and  wlien,  shortly  afterwards,  he 
stood  on  tlie  deck  of  the  huge  steamer  that 
was  to  take  him  to  Xew  York,  his  mood 
suddenly  changed.  The  j)rospect  of  the  voy- 
age came  to  him  as  a  kind  of  respite ;  he 
determined  that  for  the  next  ten  days  he 
would  exist  only  in  the  present,  putting  away 
from  him  all  thoughts  of  past  and  future 
alike ;  and,  not  a  little  to  his  own  surprise,  he 
found  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  without 
difficulty. 

Those  whose  duties  require  them  to  keep 
up  appearances  and  exhibit  an  unruffled 
countenance  to  the  world,  whatever  may  be 
their  private  griefs  or  anxieties  (and  there  are 
many  such  persons  in  all  classes),  are  aware 
how  much  simpler  a  matter  than  might  be 
supposed  it  is  to  lead  a  double  life.  Outward 
show  of  emotion  is  banished  because  it  must 
be  banished,  and  soon  the  faculty  is  acquired 
of  laying  aside  the  emotion  itself,  with  the 
show  of  it,  to  be  resumed  at  leisure.     It  is 
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true  that  social  intercourse  is  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  above  faculty ;  and  it  may- 
have  been  because  he  was  sensible  of  this 
that  Jacob,  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  his 
nature  and  habits,  laid  himself  out  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  fellow-passengers. 

Before  the  ship  had  left  the  Mersey  he 
had  entered  into  conversation  with  several  of 
these ;  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  of  them  he  was 
already  known  as  a  talented  artist,  and  his 
advances  were  so  cordially  responded  to,  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  day  he  found  him- 
self quite  a  popular  personage.  The  sensa- 
tion was  a  strange  one  to  him,  and  he  enjoyed 
it.  Throughout  the  voyage,  which  chanced  to 
be  exceptionally  calm,  he  maintained  his  novel 
character  as  a  pleasant,  companionable  fellow, 
and  contrived  to  merge  his  identity  in  his  part 
as  thoroughly  as  any  actor  who  ever  trod  the 
boards.  During  the  day  he  took  part  in  all 
those  varied  devices  for  killing  time  which 
people  are  wont  to  employ  on  ship-board  and 
to  call  amusements,  for  want  of  a  better  name; 
when  he  turned  in  at  night  he  fell  immediately 
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into  a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep,  which  lasted 
until  morning.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
himself  was  asleep  the  whole  time,  or  rather, 
that  he  was  as  nearly  as  can  be  realising  the 
wish  wdiich  most  of  ns  have  felt — to  be  for  a 
short  period  somebody  else,  to  experience 
somebody  else's  sensations,  and  compare  them 
with  our  own. 

The  real  Jacob  w^oke  up  one  morning  off 
Sandy  Hook — woke  with  a  shudder,  but  with 
no  faltering  in  his  purpose,  nor  any  misgiving 
as  to  his  power  to  carry  it  out.  Among  the 
acquaintances  that  he  had  made  on  board  was 
that  of  an  American  w^ho  had  recently  visited 
the  Yellowstone  region,  and  to  whom  he  had 
imparted  his  intention  of  proceeding  thither,  in 
search  of  landscape  studies.  This  gentleman, 
while  warning  him  that  he  was  making  the 
trip  far  too  early  in  the  year,  gave  him  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  and  quickest  means  of 
reaching  his  goal,  and,  on  being  given  to 
understand  that  the  artist  had  only  a  very 
limited  space  of  time  at  liis  disposal,  good- 
naturedly  accompanied  him  to  the  train,  gave 
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him  some  hints  for  his  future  guidance,  and 
saw  liim  fairly  off. 

'Xow,  Mr.  Stiles,'  he  said  at  parting,  'you 
will  have  to  immortalise  our  National  Park. 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  you  again  in  con- 
nection with  this  trip,  sir.'  To  which  Jacob 
replied  quietly :  '  I  think  I  may  promise  that 
you  will.' 

But  what  a  journey  it  was  !  Three  inter- 
]ninable  days  and  nights  of  it :  days  that 
seemed  hke  weeks ;  nights  of  feverish,  sleep- 
less impatience,  during  which  the  wretched 
man  feared  more  than  once  that  his  brain  was 
giving  way.  The  revolver  which  he  had 
bought  before  leaving  England  hung  at  his 
belt ;  his  fingers  stole  down  to  it  again  and 
again.  Suicide,  now  that  the  crisis  was  so 
near  at  hand,  seemed  to  be  far  easier  than 
murder,  and  a  voice  kept  whispering  to 
him:  'Die  and  have  done  with  it!  What 
difference  will  anyone's  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  make  to  you  when  you  are  annihilated  ? ' 
But  he  thrust  the  temptation  away  from  him 
with  a  horror  infinitely  greater  than  any  that 

Vol.  ni.  U 
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the  tlioufi^ht  of  his  crime  had  aroused  in  him. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  persistency  of  it  that  made 
liim  tliink  he  must  be  losing  his  senses.  '  What- 
ever I  may  be,  let  me  not  be  a  coward  ! '  he 
cried  to  himself  in  an  inarticulate  agony  which 
was  almost  a  prayer. 

The  scenery  through  which  he  passed  did 
not  interest  him  in  the  least.  From -New 
York  to  Chicago  by  the  Erie  railway,  and 
thence  to  St.  Paul  and  Bozeman  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  line,  had  been  the  route 
marked  out  for  him  by  his  American  friend. 
He  noted  the  various  stopping-places  and 
checked  them  off  mentally  as  so  many  links 
removed  from  the  chain,  but  scarcely  troubled 
himself  to  raise  his  heavy  eyes  and  glance  out 
of  the  window  at  city  or  country.  When  a 
man's  feet  are  upon  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
it  matters  little  enough  to  liim  what  kind  of 
landscape  may  be  surveyed  from  that  emi- 
nence. At  Bozeman  Jacob  quitted  the  train 
and  reached  Virginia  City  by  stage,  after  a 
long  and  fatiguing  drive  over  a  very  indif- 
ferent road,   only  to  find   that  the   party  of 
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which  he  was  in  quest  liad  left  some  days 
before.  The  news  gave  him  a  momentary 
shock  of  intense  disappointment,  followed  by 
a  sensation  of  relief  almost  as  intense.  If 
Herbert's  departure  meant  that  he  had  started 
for  England  immediately  after  receiving  his 
wife's  letter,  then  Jacob's  journey  had  been 
undertaken  in  vain.  It  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  would  be  able  to  overtake  his  victim 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  follow  him 
to  England  and  shoot  him  there  would  be  im- 
possible. The  set  purpose  and  premeditation 
of  such  an  act  would  be  too  evident  and 
would  expose  Hope  to  the  feeling  of  remorse 
from  which  he  was  of  all  things  most  anxious 
to  shield  her.  So  that  for  a  minute  or  two  it 
almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  Providence  or  Eate 
had  interposed  to  save  Dick's  life.  But  the 
first  answers  that  lie  received  to  his  questions 
sufficed  to  dispel  that  illusion,  as  well  as  to 
harden  his  heart  against  Herbert,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  his 
sport  to  suit  anybody's  convenience.  When 
Jacob  heard  that  the  two  EngUshmen,  with 
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their  retinue,  had  moved  to  Estes  Park  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Denver,  he  proposed  to 
start  in  pursuit  forthwith,  and  was  only  in- 
duced to  take  a  night's  rest  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility leave  his  present  quarters  until  the 
following  day. 

It  is  needless  to  accompany  him  through 
the  tedious  and  devious  ways  which  brought 
him  at  length  to  the  capital  of  Colorado.  He 
had  not  doubted  but  that,  on  his  arrival  there, 
he  would  eitlier  fall  in  with  Dick's  party  or 
learn  whither  it  had  proceeded  ;  but  it  so 
chanced  that  the  hotel  which  he  selected  was 
not  the  one  at  which  his  countrymen  had  put 
up,  and  the  hotel  clerk  denied  all  knowledge 
of  '  the  outfit '  about  which  he  inquired. 
Wandering  down  one  of  the  broad  streets  in 
considerable  perplexity — for  he  neither  knew 
how  to  reach  Estes  Park  nor  felt  sure  that 
the  information  given  him  at  Virginia  City 
had  been  accurate — he  heard  his  name  called 
out  in  an  unmistakably  Enghsh  voice,  and, 
wheeling   round,  found   himself  face  to  face 
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with  Filmer,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Herbert's, 
and  his  attendant  in  many  previous  shooting 
expeditions  to  distant  lands.  This  man — 
either  owing  to  his  firm  conviction  that  what- 
ever his  master  did  was  right  or  because 
his  own  position  was  sufficiently  secure  to 
place  him  above  all  jealousy  of  upstarts — had 
always  shown  a  more  friendly  disposition 
towards  Jacob  than  the  other  servants  at 
Farndon. 

'What,  Mr.  Stiles!'  exclaimed  he.  'Who 
would  have  thought  of  meeting  you  in  this 
outlandish  place  !  Nothing  wrong  at  home,  I 
hope  ? ' 

'  Notliing  at  all,'  answered  Jacob.  '  I  have 
come  out  here  to  try  and  do  some  sketching 
in  the  mountains,  and  I  was  rather  in  hopes 
that  I  might  chance  upon  you  all  and  get  you 
to  tell  me  where  the  best  bits  of  scenery  are.' 

'  Lord  bless  your  soul ! '  laughed  Filmer, 
'  you  can't  walk  out  here,  with  your  sketch- 
book under  your  arm,  as  if  you  was  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  nor  3^et  you  can't 
camp  out  all  by  yourself.     I  should  say  the 
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best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  buy 
yourself  a  liorse  and  come  along  with  me  to 
our  camp.  The  governor  and  Mr.  Francis 
went  up  there  three  days  ago,  and  I'm  to 
follow  to-morrow  with  some  mule-loads  of 
baggage.  I  can  find  3^ou  a  broncho  easy 
enough.  I  don't  say  he  won't  be  a  buck- 
jumper  ;  but  that's  all  one  to  you.' 

After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  Jacob  de- 
cided to  accept  this  offer.  Absurd  as  such  a 
scruple  may  seem  to  have  been,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  idea  of  receiving  hospitality 
and  assistance  from  the  man  whose  life  he  in- 
tended to  cut  short  was  repugnant  to  him. 
But  as  he  could  see  no  other  Avay  of  effecting 
his  purpose,  he  yielded  to  necessity,  purchased 
one  of  the  wiry  little  animals  wdiich  were 
presently  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and 
returned  to  his  hotel  to  dinner.  The  next 
morning  saw  him  starting  on  his  sixty-mile 
ride,  accompanied  by  Filmer  and  by  a  non- 
descript individual,  hailing  from  Texas,  who 
acted  as  guide  and  mule-driver. 

'  You  don't  look  over  and  above  well,  Mr. 
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Stiles,'  Filmer  remarked,  surveying  him  with 
a  critical  eye.  '  Been  sticking  to  work  in 
London  too  long,  or  what?  Never  mind  ; 
this  line  air  will  make  another  man  of  you  in 
no  time.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  '  Jacob  answered,  ab- 
sently. 

The  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  view  of 
the  glittering  snowy  range  for  which  they 
were  making,  and  the  undulating  grassy  slopes 
in  the  foreground,  studded  over  with  endless 
varieties  of  wild  flowers,  failed  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  him.  Indeed,  he  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  these  things  ;  only  of  a  desperate 
eagerness  to  get  to  the  end  of  what  might 
probably  be  his  last  day  on  earth.  Filmer 
related  the  events  and  adventures  of  the  past 
winter  ;  the  mule-driver  cursed  his  charges 
with  ingenious  elaboration  of  language ; 
somehow  or  other  the  hours  slipped  aw^ay, 
while  the  air  grew  keener  and  the  track 
steeper,  until  at  length,  just  before  sunset,  a 
point  was  reached  wlience  a  couple  of  tents, 
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standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  snow-fields 
which  trended  upwards  towards  Long's  Peak, 
could  be  discerned. 

As  the  cavalcade  approached,  a  tall, 
bearded  man  emerged  from  one  of  the  tents 
and  gazed  at  it,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  Jacob  at  the  same  moment  recognised 
Dick  Herbert  and  saw  that  he  had  himself 
been  recognised.  Dick  strode  forth  to  meet 
him,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  within  earshot 
of  one  another,  called  out :  '  Jake,  by  all  that's 
marvellous !  Where  in  the  w^orld  have  you 
sprung  from  ?  ' 

Jacob  stated  his  ostensible  errand  in  a  few 
words.  His  voice  was  steady  ;  but  his  hands 
were  so  cold  that  Dick,  when  he  grasped  one 
of  them,  exclaimed:  'Good  Heavens,  man, 
you're  half  frozen  !  Come  and  warm  your- 
self by  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  shall 
have  the  best  supper  you  ever  sat  down  to  in 
your  life.' 


29: 


CHAPTEE  XLY. 

'FOR    HER    sake!' 

It  is  necessary  to  spend  many  months  far 
away  from  friends  and  fatherland  to  reahse 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  a  familiar  home  face 
unexpectedly.  The  face  itself  need  not  be  that 
of  a  friend  ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  not  for  its  own,  that 
it  is  so  welcome.  Expatriated  Parisians  have 
been  seen  again  and  again  to  inhale  with  rap- 
ture the  fumes  of  boiling  asphalte,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Scotchmen  may  be  made 
to  weep  with  joy  by  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  ; 
an  instrument  which,  one  may  venture  to  say, 
is  not  calculated  to  draw  tears  of  that  particu- 
lar kind  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  vulgar. 
Thus  Dick  Herbert,  who,  when  in  England, 
took  very  little  notice  of  Jacob  (that  being 
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his  customary  method  with  persons  whom  he 
did  not  hke),  and  Francis,  who,  without 
knowing  much  about  the  young  artist,  thought 
him  an  unattractive,  sneaking  sort  of  fellow, 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  attentions  to 
him  that  night  among  the  lonely  Colorado 
mountains.  For  him  the  choicest  morsels  of 
venison  were  reserved ;  in  his  honour  -  two 
bottles  of  champagne,  out  of  a  very  limited 
stock,  were  uncorked ;  and  when  the  meal 
was  over,  Dick  handed  him  a  cigar,  with  the 
regretful  air  of  one  who  is  parting  with  his 
ewe-lamb,  and  said  :  '  Tliere  !  it's  the  last  but 
two  of  the  English  lot.  I  think  I'll  smoke 
a  pipe  myself.' 

Jacob  neither  did  full  justice  to  these 
luxuries  nor  was  especially  grateful  for  them. 
He  understood  very  well  to  what  he  was 
indebted  for  so  much  civility  ;  or  at  least  he 
understood  it  so  far  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
mistaking  it  for  a  tribute  of  personal  friend- 
ship. Sitting  beside  the  camp-fire,  beneath 
the  twinkling  stars,  he  answered  briefly  and 
somewhat  abruptly  the  questions  with  which 
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he  was  ])lied.  Mrs.  Herbert  liad  ])een  quite 
well  when  he  had  left;  so  had  Miss  Herbert; 
Captain  Cunningham  was  staying  in  the  house, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery 
from  his  illness — and  so  forth.  Hope's  name 
was  not  mentioned  more  than  once  or  twice, 
and  after  the  first  few  minutes,  Dick  began  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  horses  and  the  family 
affairs  of  the  tenantr}^  and  other  subjects  upon 
which  Jacob  was  able  to  speak  both  with 
knowledge  and  with  greater  ease.  Something 
polite  was  said  about  his  own  success,  and 
hopes  were  expressed  for  its  continuance  which 
were  more  sincere  than  the  subject  of  them 
chose  to  assume.  It  was  not  until  Dick  asked 
him  point-blank  what  had  put  it  into  his  head 
to  come  to  Colorado,  of  all  places,  that  he  re- 
assembled his  wits,  remembering  that  he  had 
still  a  part  to  play. 

'  Eeally,'  he  answered,  '  I  can  hardly  tell 
you.  I  was  not  very  well  in  London;  I 
thought  I  wanted  a  change,  and  nowadays 
one  hears  so  much  about  the  bracing  air  of 
these  parts.    Besides,  I  thought  the  landscapes 
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upon  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  might  be 
the  better  of  a  change,  too.  We  seem  to  have 
had  just  a  Kttle  bit  too  much  of  Scotch  moors 
and  scenes  on  the  Cornish  coast  and  "  Back- 
waters on  the  Thames  near  Maidenhead."  ' 

'  May  I  ask  whether  it  was  your  intention 
to  phmge  into  the  heart  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, unaided  and  alone  ? '  inquired  Francis. 
'  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  were  rather  in 
luck  when  you  chanced  to  strike  our  trail.' 

'  Oh,'  answered  Jacob,  perceiving  that  he 
had  overacted  his  part  a  little,  '  I  thought  it 
not  unlikely  that  I  might  come  across  you 
somewhere,  and  I  Avas  sure  that,  if  I  did,  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  few  hints 
and  help  me  on  my  way.' 

'  That  showed  a  sanguine  spirit  on  your 
part.  Our  being  where  we  are  is  only  tlie 
result  of  a  sudden  resolution  and  of  the 
total  disappearance  of  game  from  our  winter- 
quarters.  The  week  before  last  we  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Ellis,  something 
like  five  hundred  miles  away,  as  the  crow 
flies.' 
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'  Mrs.  Herbert  told  me  that  when  she  last 
heard  from  you  you  were  near  Virginia  City,' 
remarked  Jacob,  judging  it  best  not  to  mention 
his  abortive  journey  to  that  place  ;  '  but  she 
seemed  to  be  quite  uncertain  as  to  your  future 
movements,  so  that  there  would  have  been 
very  little  use  in  my  looking  for  you.' 

'You  have  found  us,  anyhow,'  said  Dick  ; 
'  and  if  you'll  be  advised  by  me,  you  will  stay 
with  us.  We  shall  be  here  or  hereabouts  for 
another  three  weeks  certain,  and  if  you  haven't 
had  enough  of  wild  life  by  that  time,  we  must 
try  and  get  you  sent  on  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  which  you  ought  to  see.  But  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  hotels  are  open  yet,  and 
you  certainly  can't  camp  out  all  by  yourself.' 

After  this,  conversation  Avas  kept  up  in  a 
desultory  fashion  for  another  half-hour  or  so, 
when  Francis,  who  had  liad  a  long  day's  work, 
said  good-night  and  retired,  yawning,  into  his 
tent.  The  men,  with  the  exception  of  Filmer, 
were  already  sound  asleep. 

'Well,  Jake,'  said  Dick,  rising  and  stretch- 
ing himself,  '  I  think  we  may  as  well  turn  in 
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now  ;  Ave  don't  sit  up  late  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Filmer,  Mr.  Stiles  will  share  my  tent ; 
you  have  got  a  spare  buffalo-robe  for  him,  I 
suppose?  ' 

He  threw  a  few  fresh  logs  on  to  the  fire 
and  turned  away ;  but  as  he  was  stooping  to 
enter  his  tent,  Jacob  touched  him  on  the  elbow 
and  whispered:  'I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Not  now — we  can't  talk  here,  where 
every  word  may  be  overheard ;  but  perhaps 
to-morrow  morning  you  wouldn't  mind  riding 
or  walking  Avith  me  to  some  place  Avhere  I 
could  get  a  sketch.  Of  course  I  only  suggest 
that  as  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Francis 
and  the  others  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  say  Avhat  I  want  to  say  before  them.' 

'  H'm !  *  muttered  Dick,  '  I  meant  to  start 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  after  some  black- 
tail  that  Ave  saAv  to-day.  Is  your  subject  a 
pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  one,  Jake  ?  ' 

'  It  is  not  exactly  pleasant.' 

'  And  Avon't  it  keep  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  it  Avon't  improve  by  keeping.' 

'  I  suppose  not — unpleasant  things  seldom 
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do.  Very  well,  then,  Francis  shall  do  the 
shooting  to-morrow,  and  I'll  take  you  to  a  spot 
from  which  you  will  be  able  to  see  any  amount 
of  hills  and  valleys.  You  had  better  lie  down 
and  make  yourself  comfortable  now,  for  you 
won't  get  much  sleep  after  daybreak,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

Jacob  stretched  himself  upon  the  couch"  of 
dried  grass  which  had  been  prepared  for  him ; 
but  for  sleep  he  had  neither  inclination  nor 
ability.  The  time  had  come,  then,  at  last! 
In  a  few  more  hours  both  he  and  the  man  who 
was  lying  within  reach  of  his  arm,  and  whom 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  survive,  would 
have  entered  upon  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  It  was  a  startling  thought ;  yet  not 
so  startling  as  to  make  him  weaver  for  one 
instant  in  liis  resolution.  He  perceived  with 
satisfaction,  and  even  with  a  kind  of  pride, 
that  his  head  was  cool  and  his  nerves  steadier 
than  they  had  been  since  his  landing  at  New 
York.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  him  was 
the  treachery,  the  betrayal  of  hospitality  which 
his  scheme  involved.     He  would  much  have 
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preferred  to  meet  Herbert  in  fair  fight,  had  he 
been  able  to  make  sure  of  kilhng  him  in  that 
way;  but  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
dream  of  such  an  encounter  ;  because  it  was 
essential  that  Herbert  should  die.  '  I  am 
giving  up  my  own  life,'  Jacob  thought;  'I 
give  it  up  willingly  and  gladly  for  her  sake  ; 
but  I  won't  give  it  up  in  vain — I  won't  give  it 
\ip  for  anything  less  than  the  certainty  of 
setting  her  free.' 

By  degrees,  while  he  lay  there  through 
the  long  night  hours,  listening  to  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees  and  watching  the 
flickering  shadows  thrown  upon  the  canvas  by 
the  flames  of  the  fire  outside,  as  they  leaped 
and  fell,  the  deed  which  lie  was  about  to  com- 
mit seemed  to  him  more  and  more  like  a 
righteous  one,  and  lie  bes^an  to  feel  himself 
something  of  a  hero.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was  indeed  a  hero  of  a  kind ;  albeit  a  mis- 
guided one.  Assuming  that  there  are  circum- 
stances which  may  justify  assassination  (and 
that  is  an  assumption  which  has  never  lacked 
supporters)   one    must    allow    a   measure  of 
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heroism  to  the  assassin  wlio  sacrifices  himself  for 
absohitely  unselfish  ends.  Whether  this  can 
be  allowed  to  him  in  the  absence  of  the  sup- 
posed justifying  circumstances  is  a  question  as 
to  which  opinion  is  likely  to  be  divided.  At 
any  rate,  Jacob,  whose  appreciation  of  himself 
with  refijard  to  tlie  matter  had  fluctuated  con- 
siderably,  was  able  at  this  eleventh  hour  to 
find  comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  his  dis- 
interestedness. 

'  She  will  never  know,*  he  reflected.  '  I 
have  taken  every  precaution,  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  moved  here  will  be  an  additional 
argument  against  the  theory  of  malice  afore- 
thought. A  year  hence,  if  she  thinks  about  me 
at  all,  she  will  think  of  me  with  a  shudder.  An 
irreclaimable  wretcli ;  a  murderer  and  a  forger 
whose  bad  nature  resisted  all  attempts  at  kind- 
ness— that  will  be  my  epitaph,  I  suppose. 
And  yet  it  is  simply  and  solely  in  order  that 
she  may  be  happy  that  I  have  condemned  my- 
self not  only  to  death  but  to  infamy.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  many  men  in  the  world  who  would 
be  capable  of  that ! ' 

Vol.  III.  X 
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In  all  probability  tliere  are  not  many  such 
persons ;  but  their  rarity  is  hardly  to  be  de- 
plored on  behalf  of  the  community  at  large. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  the  camp 
was  astir.  Filmer's  voice  was  heard  outside 
in  altercation  with  the  cook,  who  had  appar- 
ently overslept  himself  in  an  unwarrantable 
manner,  and  had  allowed  the  fire  to  burn 
low;  presently  Francis  came  in  and  woke 
Dick,  who,  in  his  turn,  shouted  to  Jacob  to 
get  up.  It  Avas  intensely  cold,  and  a  bath 
in  the  neighbouring  stream  appeared  so  un- 
inviting that  ^  that  ceremony  was  dispensed 
with  by  all  but  three  members  of  the  party. 
Dick  laughed  at  the  new-comer's  ineffectual 
efforts  to  restore  circulation  by  vigorous 
rubbing  with  a  rough  towel.  'You'll  soon 
get  used  to  this  kind  of  life,  Jake,'  said  he, 
'  and  you'll  find  it  do  you  a  world  of  good. 
By  the  middle  of  the  day  you'll  be  so  hot 
you  won't  know  what  to  do  with  yourself. 
Francis,  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  replenish- 
ing the  larder  will  be  yours  this  morning,  and 
the  sooner  you  start  the  better.     Jake  and  I 
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are   going   out    presently    in   search    of  the 
picturesque.' 

Breakfast — a  frugal  meal — was  disposed 
of  before  the  sun  was  well  up  ;  Francis,  with 
two  companions,  set  out  on  foot ;  and  soon 
after  they  had  gone  Dick  and  Jacob,  mounting 
their  horses,  rode  away  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. For  some  time  neither  of  them  said 
much.  Every  now  and  again  Dick  pointed 
out  some  towering  snowy  peak,  mentioning  its 
name ;  once,  when  they  heard  the  echoing 
sound  of  four  shots,  fired  in  quick  succession, 
he  observed :  '  That  ought  to  mean  one  of 
them  knocked  over,  anyhow ; '  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  sight  of  a  great  herd  of  deer, 
grazing  quietly  within  easy  range,  caused  him 
to  murmur  regretfully  :  '  What  a  thundering 
ass  I  was  to  come  out  Avith  nothing  but  a  whip 
in  my  hand  ! ' 

At  length  he  reined  up  upon  a  grassy 
plateau  where  quantities  of  wild  flowers  were 
drinking  in  the  sunlight  that  fell  aslant  upon 
them  from  the  east,  and  said  abruptly  :  '  You 
may  speak  now,  or  shout,  if  you  like,  without 

X  2 
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being  overheard.  What  have  you  to  tell 
me?' 

'  Do  you  remember,'  asked  Jacob,  in  a 
steady,  level  voice,  '  that  just  before  you  left 
England  I  took  the  liberty  of  warning  you 
that  there  were  dangers  to  which  every 
woman,  no  matter  how  good  she  may  be, 
must  be  exposed  when  her  husband  osten- 
tatiously neglects  her  ?  Do  you  remember 
telling  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  and 
boasting  that  you  made  it  a  rule  to  trust 
everybody  until  you  were  deceived  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  remember  boasting ;  I  remember 
the  conversation  that  you  allude  to,'  answered 
Dick,  shortly.     '  Come  to  the  point,  please.' 

'  What  I  dreaded  then  has  happened,  and 
nobody  is  to  blame  for  it  but  yourself.  I 
suppose  that,  if  you  had  not  deserted  your 
wife,  the  thought  of  deserting  you  would 
never  have  entered  into  her  mind.  I  don't 
know  that  she  would  desert  you  even  now,  if 
you  returned  to  her  ;  but  I  do  know  that  you 
have  lost  the  chance  of  ever  gaining  her  love. 
From  the  first  you  did  not  care  for  her  or 
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you  would  have  seen  what  everyone  else  saw. 
Xow  it  is  too  late.  Cunningham  has  behaved 
badly,  if  you  like — he  is  unworthy  of  her 
love,  if  you  like  ;  but  that  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  catastroplie  is  over.  She  loves 
him,  and  he  knows  it.  More  than  that,  he  has 
very  nearly  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  home 
with  him.' 

With  a  touch  of  his  heel  Dick  broua'ht  his 
horse  close  alongside  of  Jacob's,  so  that  the 
two  men's  knees  touched  one  another.  'I 
think  you  are  a  liar,'  he  said.  '  In  any  case  I 
am  sure  that  you  came  out  here  on  purpose 
to  tell  me  this,  and  therefore  your  story  of 
last  night  was  a  lie.  You  will  come  back  to 
England  with  me  directly,  and  if  I  fmd  that 
you  have  lied  knowingly  about  my  wife,  I 
will  break  every  bone  in  your  skin.' 

Jacob  met  his  e3'es  without  flinching. 
'  What  I  told  vou  last  nin-ht  was  untrue.'  he 
rephed.  '  I  did  not  wish — nor,  I  should  think 
would  you  wish — tliat  Mr.  Francis  should 
guess  my  errand.  What  I  have  said  about 
Mrs.  Herbert  is  no  lie.     ]3ut  it  does  not  much 
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matter  whether  you  believe  me  or  not,  be- 
cause I  am  not  gomg  back  to  England  with 
you.  Neither  you  nor  I  will  see  England 
again.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 
'  I  will  tell  you.  For  years  I  have  led  as 
miserable  a  life  as  it  is  possible  to  lead.  Per- 
haps you  think  it  an  absurd  exaggeration  for 
a  man  who  has  been  given  the  best  of  food 
and  clothing  to  say  such  a  thing ;  but  I  sup- 
pose some  men  want  a  little  more  than 
food  and  clothing  to  reconcile  them  to  life. 
Thanks  to  you,  I  have  certainly  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink ;  thanks  to  you  also,  I  never 
had  a  friendly  word  addressed  to  me  from  the 
time  that  you  know  of  until  Mrs.  Herbert  came 
to  Farndon.  Probably  you  never  noticed  how 
good  she  was  to  me — you  were  not  much 
given  to  noticing  anything  that  she  said  or 
did — but  she  was  good,  and  I  was  grateful  to 
her,  as  I  take  it  that  only  a  man  in  my 
position  could  be.  The  very  first  time  that  I 
saw  her  I  saw  that  she  was  not  happy,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  said  to  myself  that,  if  it 
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should  ever  be  in  my  power  to  make  licr 
liappy  I  would  do  so,  though  it  should  cost 
me  my  life.  I  don't  know  whether  I  meant 
that  quite  literally  at  the  time — one  uses  such 
phrases  without  thinking  much  about  the 
significance  of  them — but  I  mean  it  literally 
now.  From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I 
am  convinced  that  she  will  never  be  happy 
unless  she  can  marry  the  man  of  her  choice, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  there  is  only  one 
waA'  of  enabling^  her  to  do  that.' 

Dick  measured  the  speaker  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  contempt,  not 
unmingled  Avitli  amusement.  Jacob's  first 
announcement  had  startled,  if  it  had  not 
alarmed,  him  ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was  greatly 
weakened  by  this  harangue,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  take  seriously.  '  Are  you 
threatening  to  blow  my  brains  out  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  It  strikes  me,  my  friend,  that  you  are  a  pretty 
good  candidate  for  a  strait-waistcoat.  At 
least,  that's  tlie  best  excuse  I  can  make  for 
you.  Now  you'll  obhge  me  by  turning  round 
and  riding  back  to  camp.' 
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Jacob's  answer  was  to  draw  his  revolver 
from  liis  breast  pocket. 

Quick  as  thought,  Dick,  who  liaci  half  ex- 
pected this,  closed  with  him,  caught  him 
round  the  body,  and  would  have  dragged  him 
out  of  the  saddle,  had  not  Jacob  been  a 
perfect  horseman  and  a  desperate  man  into 
the  bargain.  It  was  a  mistaken  method  of 
attack,  and  it  had  a  disastrous  result.  With 
one  blow  of  the  heavy  whip  which  he  carried, 
Dick  might  have  broken  the  other's  wrist,  or 
at  any  rate  forced  him  to  drop  his  weapon  ; 
but  he  trusted  too  much  to  his  own  superior 
Aveight  and  strength  ;  and  although  these 
must  have  told  in  another  minute,  there  was 
not  another  minute  to  spare.  Jacob  was  well 
aware  of  that.  To  take  aim  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  his  right  arm,  wliich  had  been 
forced  upwards  by  Dick's  shoulder,  was  al- 
most powerless ;  but  he  managed  to  turn  the 
revolver  round  and  hre.  The  shot  appar- 
ently did  not  take  effect ;  but  the  plunging 
of  the  terrified  horses  enabled  him  to  free 
himself  a   little.      He   rose   in    his   stirrups. 
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knoAving  that  this  was  his  last  chance,  threw 
himself  forward,  and,  pressing  the  muzzle  of 
the  revolver  against  liis  antagonist's  back, 
drew  the  trigger  a  second  time.  Instantly 
Dick's  grip  relaxed.  Without  a  groan,  he  fell 
upon  his  horse's  neck  and  rolled  heavily  to 
tlie  ground.  Jacob  himself  being  completely 
overbalanced,  was  also  unhorsed,  and  the  two 
affrighted  beasts,  freed  of  their  riders,  galloped 
off  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  had  come. 
The  tliunder  of  their  hoofs  had  died  away 
before  Jacob,  who  had  been  a  little  dazed  by 
his  fall  as  well  as  by  the  encounter  which  had 
ended  so  suddenly,  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
around  him  at  the  snow-capped  mountains, 
the  sunny  slopes,  and  tlie  valleys  which 
lay  in  deep  shadoAV.  Stretched  at  his  feet, 
silent  and  motionless,  was  the  man  Avho  had 
rescued  him  from  tlie  workhouse,  had  given 
him  home,  money,  and  education,  and  who 
had  been  thus  rewarded.  In  that  unbroken 
stillness  the  voice  that  was  heard  by  Cain 
seemed  to  resound  in  his  ears — '  What  hast 
thou  done  ? ' 
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'  For  her  sake  ! '  he  cried  aloud  in  a  voice 
of  anguish — '  for  her  sake  ! '  And  the  mocking 
echo  of  his  words  Avas  thrown  back  to  him 
from  the  chfTs. 

He  turned  hurriedly  away,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  the  photograph  that  Hope 
had  given,  him,  gazed  at  it  for  a  few  moments 
with  eager,  straining  eyes.  '  Good-bye  ! '  he 
murmured — '  good-bye  ! '  Then,  a  queer  sort 
of  smile  curling  his  lip,  '  Good-bye,  Jacob 
Stiles.  It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if 
you  had  never  been  born  ;  but  it  seems  that 
you  had  your  work  to  do  in  this  world,  and 
you  have  done  it.     Go  out  now  into  space  ! ' 

He  raised  the  revolver  to  his  head,  pulled 
the  trigger  and  dropped,  stone  dead,  a  few 
yards  away  from  his  victim,  while  a  third  shot 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  hills,  puzzling 
those  who  heard  it  in  the  camp  far  away,  and 
who  knew  that  '  the  boss  '  had  started  on  his 
ride  without  firearms. 


CHAPTER  XLYl. 

HOPE   TAKES   HER   OWN  WAY. 

To  be  able  to  do  nothing  with  perfect  satis- 
faction is  a  distinct  gift.  Not  many  of  us 
possess  it,  nor,  for  tliat  matter,  have  cause  to 
covet  it ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  so  long 
as  the  world  lasts  there  will  be  drones  in  every 
hive ;  and  that  the  drones  should  have  the 
power  of  accepting  their  situation  with  ease 
and  grace  is  desirable  for  themselves  and  hurt- 
ful to  nobody.  Bertie  Cunningham,  to  whom 
absolute  idleness,  far  from  being  distasteful, 
was  positively  enjoyable,  lingered  on  at  Parn- 
don,  although  the  amusements  provided  for 
him  there  were  neither  many  nor  varied  ;  and 
if  he  outstayed  his  welcome,  he  received  no 
hint  to  that  effect  from  his  hostess. 

One    mornincc   he   was    sittinijf   in   Dick's 
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study,  contentedly  smoking  a  cigarette  after 
breakfast,  and  wondering  whether  he  ought 
to  join  Carry,  whom  he  couki  see  loitering  on 
the  terrace  outside,  when  liis  letters  and  the 
newspapers  were  brought  to  him.  He  ran 
his  eye  over  the  former  and  tossed  them 
aside ;  the  days  when  the  arrival  of  the  post 
had  been  a  bad  moment  for  him  were  past  and 
gone  now.  Then  he  picked  up  the  Times ^  just 
to  see  whether  anything  particular  had  hap- 
pened, before  turning  to  the  more  attractive 
columns  of  the  Sportsman.  Something  had 
indeed  happened — something  that  made  him 
bound  out  of  his  chair  and  drop  the  paper, 
with  a  cry  of  consternation.  For,  under 
the  heading  of  '  Latest  Intellio'ence '  was  the 
folio  win  £r  telegram,  dated  New  York  : — 

'  A  terrible  and  mysterious  tragedy  is  re- 
ported from  the  neighbourhood  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  It  appears  that  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  been  for  some  months 
past  hunting  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  and  attended  by  the  nu- 
merous following  of  which  these  parties  are 
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usually  composed,  was  joined  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  young  artist  named  Stiles,  with  whom, 
it  is  stated,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Whether  a  dispute  arose  between  these  gen- 
tlemen, or  whether,  as  seems  more  likely.  Stiles 
was  attacked  by  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  will 
probably  never  be  known  ;  but  circumstances 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  latter,  after 
shooting  his  companion  with  a  revolver,  com- 
mitted suicide.  The}^  appear  to  have  left  the 
camp  together  on  horseback  ;  and  their  friends, 
alarmed  by  the  return  of  the  riderless  horses, 
instituted  a  search  for  them  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  their  bodies,  lying  side  by 
side  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  their 
starting-point.  Mr.  Herbert  was  still  breath- 
ing, when  picked  up  ;  but  no  hope  is  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.  Stiles,  whose  death- 
wound,  it  is  said,  was  evidently  self-inflicted, 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Mr.  Stiles 
whose  pictures,  representing  aEoman  chariot- 
race  and  the  Ascot  Cup  Day,  were  so  much 
admired  in  last  year's  exhibition  of  the  Lon- 
don  Academy  of  Arts.     Great  sympathy  is 
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expressed  for  the  family  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
was  well  known  and  popular  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  who  is  understood  to  have 
been  only  a  short  time  married.' 

Bertie,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  over  his  first 
shock  of  horror  and  bewilderment,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  beckoned  to  Carry,  who 
presently  joined  him. 

'  What  is  the  matter? '  she  asked,  quickly, 
when  she  saw  his  grave  face. 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,'  he  an- 
swered, '  you  had  better  read  for  yourself.' 
And  he  handed  her  the  Times,  jDointing  to  the 
paragraph  quoted. 

Carry's  nerves  never  broke  down  under 
any  circumstances,  and  her  senses  were  always 
at  her  command  in  an  emergency.  She  was 
fond  of  her  brother — more  so,  perhaps,  than 
she  had  ever  given  him  reason  to  suppose — 
but  it  would  have  been  foreign  to  her  nature 
to  indulge  in  lamentations  while  any  active 
measures  remained  to  be  taken. 

'This  may  not  be  true,'  she  said.  'The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  whether 
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it  is  or  not.  Lock  up  the  paper,  so  that  Hope 
may  not  see  it,  and  I  will  telegraph  to  Mr. 
Francis.  You  had  better  ride  over  to  Windsor 
with  the  message.  That  will  not  waste  much 
time,  and  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  people 
at  the  Farndon  post-office  read  it.' 

'  Very  well ;  I'll  go  round  and  get  a  horse 
saddled,'  answered  Bertie. 

But  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall  he  met  the 
butler,  who  handed  liini  a  telegram.  This 
proved  to  be  from  Francis,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
'Herbert  badly  hurt  through  an  accident. 
Extent  of  injuries  not  yet  certain,  but  feared 
very  serious.  Consultation  of  surgeons  to- 
morrow. Will  telegraph  result.  Do  as  you 
think  best  about  breaking  news.' 

With  this  confirmation  of  the  evil  tidings, 
Bertie  returned  to  Carry,  who  agreed  with 
him,  that  it  would  be  Aviser  and  kinder  to 
leave  Hope  in  ignorance  of  what  had  hap- 
pened until  the  report  of  tlie  surgeons  should 
be  ascertained. 

'  There  would  be  no  object  in  keeping  her 
in  suspense  for  twenty-four  hours,'  she  said. 
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'  The  whole  affair  is  inexplicable  to  me.  What 
reason  could  that  wretch  have  had  for  mur- 
dering my  brother  ? ' 

'Francis  speaks  of  it  as  an  accident/ 
remarked  Bertie. 

'  You  or  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  his  place.  It  sounds  less  shocking,  and 
most  likely  he  knows  that  poor  Hope  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Stiles.  We  shall  have  a 
terrible  scene  when  she  is  told,  I  am  afraid. 
I  don't  think  she  is  exactly  wanting  in  cou- 
rage ;  but  I  should  say  that  she  had  very  little 
self-control.  We  must  keep  her  in  the  dark 
as  long  as  we  can.' 

But  almost  before  this  kindly  intention  had 
been  expressed  the  speaker  knew  that  to  carry 
it  out  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  door 
opened,  and  Hope,  deadly  pale,  but  betraying 
no  other  symptom  of  emotion,  advanced 
towards  the  two  well-meaning  conspirators. 

'  I  see  that  you  know  it  all,'  she  said, 
quietly.  '  Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  Times ^ 
please?  My  maid  brought  me  the  Morning 
P(?5^  just  now.' 
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'  What  idiots  we  were  not  to  tliink  of 
that ! '  exclaimed  Bertie,  involuntarily. 

Hope  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment.  '  Did 
you  mean  to  conceal  it  from  me? '  she  asked. 
'  That  would  have  been  no  kindness,  and  it 
would  have  made  me  lose  precious  time.' 
She  read  the  few  sentences  in  the  newspaper 
quickly,  and  then  turned  to  the  advertisement 
columns.  '  There  will  be  two  steamers  for 
New  York  to-morrow,'  she  said.  '  I  suppose 
one  or  the  other  will  be  likely  to  have  a  spare 
cabin.  I  can  go  second  class,  if  all  the  first 
are  taken.' 

'  You  must  not  think  of  doing  that,'  said 
Carry.  '  We  have  had  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Francis — here  it  is — and  he  is  to  telegraph 
again  to-morrow.  At  least  do  not  start  until 
we  have  heard  again.' 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  Hope,  sharply.  '  Why 
should  I  not  start  ? ' 

'  Because — it  might  be  useless.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  he  might  be  dead 
before  I  reached  him  ?  But  you  can't  think 
that !     Captain  Cunningham ' — with  a  sudden 

Vol.  m.  Y 
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and  piteous  change  of  voice  — '  you  don't 
think  that  Dick  will  die,  do  you  ? ' 

Bertie  was  silent,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
more  merciful  to  dishearten  than  to  encourage 
her ;  but  Carry,  taking  her  sister-in-law's 
hand,  said  gently :  '  My  dear  Hope,  you  are 
not  fit  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  wish  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  as 
patiently  as  we  can  for  more  news,  and  if  it  is 
favourable,  as  of  course  it  may  be ' 

'  I  cannot  wait,'  interrupted  Hope,  who 
had  already  conquered  her  momentary  weak- 
ness, '  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Dick  will  die. 
I  shall  start  by  the  early  train  to-morrow 
morning.  If  news  comes  later  in  the  day, 
you  can  telegraph  it  on  to  me  at  Liverpool  or 
Queenstown ;  but  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  detained  here  longer  than  is  necessary.' 

And  from  this  determination  it  was  im- 
possible to  move  her.  When  they  found  that 
she  meant  to  take  her  own  way,  first  Bertie, 
then  Carry,  and  then  both  of  them,  wanted  to 
go  with  her ;  but  that  she  would  not  hear  of. 
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She  refused  even  to  take  her  maid,  alleging — 
probably  with  truth — that  such  an  attendant 
would  be  far  more  of  an  encumbrance  than  a 
help.  Finally  (for  she  herself  was  at  last 
brought  to  see  that  she  could  not  make  the 
journey  quite  alone),  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  be  accompanied  by  the  butler, 
a  steady,  stolid  and  not  unintelligent  Briton, 
who  might  be  trusted  to  shoulder  a  way  for 
his  mistress  through  any  ordinary  difficulties, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  Dick's 
service. 

Thus  protected,  she  set  off  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  declining  Bertie's  proffered  es- 
cort as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  maintaining  up 
to  the  last  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  which 
that  young  gentleman  hardly  knew  whether 
to  admire  or  to  deprecate.  '  If  you  hear  no- 
thing before  you  sail,  try  to  think  that  no 
news  is  good  news,'  he  said,  as  he  lielped  her 
into  the  railway-carriage. 

'  There  will  be  no  need  for  trying,'  she 
answered.  '  I  am  sure  that  Dick  will  get 
well  again,  and   even  if  I  were  not  sure,  I 
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would  not  allow  myself  to  think  anything 
else.' 

To  many  people  the  worst  contingencies 
always  appear  the  most  probable,  while 
others,  more  happily  constituted,  seem  to  be 
literally  incapable  of  believing  in  a  crushing 
disaster,  so  long  as  any  room  remains  for 
incredulity.  Hope  had  as  yet  reahsed  little 
more  than  that  Dick  was  badly  hurt  and  that 
she  must  go  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  she 
had  more  leisure  for  reflection,  she  began  to 
be  very  sorry  for  poor  Jacob,  who,  she 
doubted  not,  had  destroyed  himself  in  a 
moment  of  madness.  She  recollected  what 
good  spirits  he  had  been  in  at  starting,  and 
was  convinced  that  what  he  had  done  could 
not  have  been  premeditated.  Her  conclu- 
sions, in  short,  were  precisely  what  Jacob  had 
intended  that  they  should  be. 

At  Liverpool  she  found,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  that  the  accommodation 
which  she  required  was  not  to  be  had  on 
board  either  of  the  outgoing  steamers ;  but 
the  ways  of  travellers  to  whom  money  is  no 
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object  are  generally  made  smooth  for  them,  and 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  was  induced 
to  cede  his  own  cabin,  when  informed  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  Brooks,  the  butler,  was 
more  disappointed  than  his  mistress  when 
the  steamer  left  Queenstown  without  any 
telegram  from  Farndon  having  been  brought 
on  board.  '  I  did  not  expect  to  hear,'  Hope 
said,  in  answer  to  the  man's  expressions  of 
regret ;  '  and  you  know,  Mr.  Herbert  can 
hardly  begin  to  mend  for  some  days  to  come.' 
It  was,  perhaps,  no  bad  thing  for  her  that 
she  was  prostrated  by  sea-sickness  imme- 
diately after  encountering  the  long  Atlantic 
swell,  and  that  for  three  days  and  nights  she 
was  unable  to  lift  her  head  from  her  pillow. 
When  at  length,  dizzy  and  confused,  she 
managed  to  crawl  up  on  deck,  she  w^as  in- 
formed that  the  passage  was  already  half 
accomplished,  and  that  the  daily  runs  had 
been  highly  creditable.  The  passengers,  who 
had  discovered  her  name  and  errand,  showed 
her  a  great  deal  of  kindly  attention,  doing 
their  best   to  keep  her  mind  from  dwelling 
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upon  painful  thoughts,  and  assuring  her  that 
the  voyage  promised  to  be  one  of  the  shortest 
on  record.  Afterwards,  when  she  recalled 
that  time,  it  filled  her  with  amazement  to 
remember  that  she  had  talked,  eaten,  and 
slept,  like  everybody  else.  Impatient  she 
certainly  was,  and  anxious  to  reach  Dick's 
bedside  ;  but  not  once  did  she  give  way  to 
despondency. 

'  You  will  see  that  Ave  shall  find  good 
news  waiting  for  us  at  New  York,  Brooks,' 
she  said  to  the  butler,  who  answered,  '  Yes'm,' 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  agreed  with  her. 
Personally,  he  did  not  feel  sanguine  ;  but  the 
event  proved  Hope  to  be  a  true  prophet ;  for 
the  pilot  brought  her  a  despatch  from  Francis, 
who  had  been  informed  by  telegraph  of  her 
approach,  and  this,  though  somewhat  short, 
was  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired. 
'  Herbert  is  doing  fairly  well.  Bullet  ex- 
tracted.' More  particulars  would  have  been 
welcome  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  grumble 
at  so  encouraging  a  report,  and  Hope  trium- 
phantly showed  it  to  the  sceptical  Brooks,  as 
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well  as  to  certain  of  her  fellow-passengers, 
who  had  held  aloof,  eyeing  lier  apprehen- 
sively while  she  perused  it,  but  were  now 
profuse  in  their  congratulations. 

It  was  only  when  she  was  seated  in  the 
train  and  speeding  westwards  that  the  excite- 
ment which  had  sustained  her  so  long  began 
to  abate  a  little,  and  that,  for  the  first  time, 
it  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  whether  Dick 
would  be  pleased  to  see  her  or  not.  She 
knew  that  if  there  was  one  thing  that  he  dis- 
Hked  more  than  another,  it  was  being  made 
a  fuss  over,  and  it  seemed  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  he  might  consider 
her  action  precipitate  and  officious.  Thus, 
having  borne  a  real  trouble  admirably, 
she  proceeded  to  make  herself  wretched 
over  an  imaginary  one,  as  the  habit  of  many 
women  is. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  owned  that  her 
arrival  in  Colorado  was  not  looked  forward 
to  exactly  with  pleasure  by  the  only  person 
who  as  yet  was  aware  of  its  imminence.  The 
first  thing  that  Francis  did,  after  superintend- 
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ing  the   removal   of  his   wounded  friend  to 
Denver,  and  hearing  the  discouraging  verdict 
pronounced  by  local  talent  upon  the  case,  was 
to  find  out  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
two   most   eminent   surgeons   in   the   United 
States,  and  telegraph  urgently  to  them.     These 
gentlemen  at  once  established  the  presence  of 
two  bullets  in  their  patient's  body.     The  first, 
which  had  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
was  not  a  source  of  danger  to  life ;  but  the 
position  of  the  second  was  less  easy  to  deter- 
mine, and  they  declined  at  first  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  and  when  it  would  be 
possible  to  remove  it.     They  considered,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Herbert's  fine  constitution  and 
healthy  condition  ought  to  give  him  a  chance 
of    pulling   through,    and   that   much   Hope 
might  have  learnt  by  remaining  another  two 
days  in  England.     As  the  result  of  further 
investigation   and    debate,    an  operation  was 
decided  upon  whicli  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful, so  that  at  the  time  when  Hope  landed 
at  New  York  her  husband  was  virtually  out 
of  danger,  and  Francis,  who,  up  to  then,  had 
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had  no  time  for  rest  or  thought,  was  able  to 
employ  his  mind  in  putting  together  certain 
pieces  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  draw- 
ing his  own  deductions  from  the  same. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  already 
been  interviewed  by  many  representatives  of 
the  press,  all  of  them  eager  for  information 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  affray  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  friend ;  but  his 
answers  had  not  been  considered  satisfactory. 
Upon  being  reproachfully  reminded  that  the 
public  took  a  keen  and  legitimate  interest  in 
this  thing,  he  had  replied  that  he  could  well 
sympathise  with  the  public,  since  that  was 
exactly  the  feeling  whicli  he  himself  ex- 
perienced ;  but  that  he  could  only  recom- 
mend the  public  to  imitate  him  and  be 
patient.  '  In  short,  gentlemen,  I  know  no 
more  about  the  matter  than  you  do.  Mr. 
Herbert  is  not  at  present  in  a  state  to  be  cross- 
examined  ;  but  if  you  will  come  back  again 
when  he  has  quite  recovered,  it  will  doubtless 
give  him  sincere  pleasure  to  see  you.  And 
now,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  must  have  many 
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Other  affairs  of  importance  to  inquire  into,  I 
won't  detain  you  any  longer.' 

The  result  of  this  rather  cavalier  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Fourth  Estate  was  the 
appearance  in  print  of  more  than  one  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Francis,  in  which  his  face, 
figure,  and  mode  of  pronouncing  his  own 
language  were  freely  criticised,  while  he  was 
reported  as  being  '  unable  or  unwilling'  to 
afford  any  assistance  to  those  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  had  called  upon  him. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  true  enough  that  he 
knew  little  more  than  the  interviewers,  and 
even  his  suspicions  were  of  the  vaguest  pos- 
sible kind.  Had  he  been  foohshly  and  un- 
warrantably garrulous,  he  might  have  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  found  a  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  tightly  clutched  between  the 
linger  and  thumb  of  Jacob  Stiles'  left  hand, 
and  also  that,  from  inquiries  which  he  had 
made  in  Denver,  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
murderer  had  arrived  in  that  town  from 
Montana — a  circumstance  which,  to  his  mind, 
was  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of 
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premeditation ;  but  that  Avas  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  foundation  that  he  230ssessed  upon 
which  to  build  up  a  theory;  and  Dick, 
though  he  had  recovered  consciousness  im- 
mediately after  his  removal  to  camp,  had 
volunteered  nothing  beyond  a  bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  shot  by 
Jacob. 

While  his  friend's  life  seemed  still  to  be 
trembling  in  the  balance,  Francis  refrained 
from  questioning  him  and  indeed  from  mak- 
ing any  allusion  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  to  such  a  pass  ;  but  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  absurd,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, to  observe  this  reticence  for  ever ; 
so  one  afternoon  when  he  was  sitting  by 
Dick's  bedside  he  attacked  him  point-blank 
with :  '  I  say,  Herbert,  w^hat  did  that  fellow 
try  to  kill  you  for  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose,'  answered  Dick,  staring  pla- 
cidly up  at  the  ceiling,  '  that  he  didn't  like 
me.' 

'  Oh — you  dismiss  the  suggestion  of  in- 
sanity, then  ?  '  said  Francis,  quickly. 
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'Much  obliged  for  the  imphed  comph- 
ment.  I  don't  know  that  a  man's  dishking 
me  is  a  proof  of  his  sanity ;  but  it  certainly 
doesn't  prove  the  reverse.' 

'It  seems  that  he  disliked  himself,  too, 
since  he  blew  his  own  brains  out  after  doing 
his  best  to  murder  you.' 

'  So  it  seems.  But  I  take  it  that  we  should 
all  prefer  committing  suicide  to  being  hung.' 

'Herbert,  what  was  his  motive?  You 
must  know.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  when  a  man  holds  a 
pistol  to  your  head  there  isn't  time  to  go  into 
these  questions  of  detail.' 

'  But  didn't  he  go  into  them  before  he 
held  the  pistol  to  your  head  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  want  to  know  how  it  happened, 
I'll  tell  you.  We  had  a  dispute,  and  I  lost 
my  temper  with  him  and  threatened  to  break 
every  bone  in  his  body  if — well,  if  it  turned 
out  that  something  which  he  had  asserted  to 
be  a  fact  was  a  lie.  Then  he  produced  his 
revolver  and  there  was  a  scuffle  and  I  was  hit. 
That's  all.     If  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  tell 
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you  what  the  subject  of  the  dispute  was ; 
but  I'd  rather  not.' 

There  was  certamly  no  occasion  for  Dick 
to  do  violence  to  his  inchnations  in  that 
respect.  Francis  said  nothing  more  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  asked  casually  :  '  Didn't 
Stiles  profess  a  great  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Herbert?' 

'My  wife  was  kind  to  him,'  answered 
Dick ;  '  perhaps  she  understood  him  better 
than  I  did.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  he 
was  unfairly  treated  by  me.  Well,  he  is 
dead  now,  poor  beggar!  Suppose  Ave  talk 
about  something  else.' 

'  All  right ;  only  we  mustn't  talk  too 
much  about  anything  just  at  present.  By- 
the-way,  Herbert,  would  you  like  me  to  send 
for  your  wife  ?  ' 

'  On  no  account ! '  answered  Dick,  speak- 
inof  with  much  more  animation,  and  raisiner 
himself  on  his  elbow  for  an  instant.  '  You 
haven't  asked  her  to  come,  have  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  haven't  asked  her  to  come. 
I    have    been    telegraphing    to   England,    of 
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coiirse,  and  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  she 
may  come  without  being  asked.' 

'I  don't  think  she  would  do  that,'  said 
Dick,  consideringly  ;  '  nobody  could  say  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  do  that.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  for  her  to  start  when  any  mo- 
ment might  have  brought  her  the  news  of 
my  death  ;  and  now  you  can  telegraph  that  I 
am  all  right,  you  know.' 

'I  couldn't  quite  say  that  with  truth.' 

'  You  can  say  that  I  shall  be  all  riglit  in 
a  week  or  two,  anyhow.  Whatever  you  do, 
Francis,  don't  let  her  come  out !  After  what 
I  told  you  the  other  day,  you  ought  to  under- 
stand that  that  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I 
do  hope  you  haven't  taken  it  into  your  head 
that  my  being  knocked  over  like  this  gives 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation.  I 
don't  know  how  you  may  look  at  it ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  summon  her  here  would 
be  bringing  a  most  unfair  pressure  to  bear 
upon  her.' 

'  I  have  no  intention  of  bringing  any  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  anybody,'  replied  Francis, 
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with  a  slight  smile,  *  and  I  promise  you  that 
if  Mrs.  Herbert  comes  here,  it  will  not  be  my 
fault.' 

'  I  wonder  what  she  is  coming  for ! '  he 
sohloquised,  after  lie  had  left  the  room.  '  A 
little  bit  of  show-off,  I  suppose,  combined 
with  a  little  remorse.  The  amazing  thing  to 
me  is  that  any  woman  in  her  senses  should 
throw  over  a  man  like  Herbert,  who  adores 
her,  for  a  petit  maitre  like  Cunningham,  who 
cares  so  little  about  her  that  he  engages 
himself  to  another  woman  before  her  very 
eyes.  But  such  is  the  way  of  them  ;  they 
can't  get  on  without  being  told  that  they 
are  adored.  It's  easy  enough  to  guess  what 
that  unfortunate  fellow  Stiles'  errand  was. 
No  doubt  he  was  in  love  with  her,  too,  and 
came  out  here  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  and  spite  to 
tell  her  husband  some  story  or  other  about 
her  and  Cunningham.  I  should  doubt  whether 
he  started  with  a  inurderous  intention ;  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  Cun- 
ningham than  to  Herbert  or  himself.      And 
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now  the  next  thing  will  be  that  we  shall  have 
the  cause  of  all  this  promiscuous  shooting 
here,  protesting  her  innocence,  retarding 
Herbert's  recovery  and  wanting  to  nurse  him 
— which,  in  all  probability,  she  is  utterly 
incapable  of  doing.  I  wonder  whether  she 
would  turn  back  and  go  home  again  if  I  were 
to  represent  to  her  in  very  pohte  language 
that  she  wasn't  wanted.' 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Hope 
reached  her  journey's  end,  she  met  with  a 
grave  and  rather  chilling  reception  from  Mr. 
Francis.  '  Your  husband  is  making  quick 
progress,  Mrs.  Herbert,'  he  said  ;  '  that  is,  he 
is  progressing  as  quickly  as  one  can  expect, 
considering  that  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood  and  has  been  through  a  sharp  operation. 
But  as  for  your  seeing  him — well,  really  I 
don't  quite  know  what  to  say  about  that. 
I  must  tell  you  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
your  having  left  home.  I  thought  it  best  to 
keep  that  fact  to  myself,  because  my  in- 
structions are  that  he  is  on  no  account  to 
be  agitated.' 
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'  Of  course,'  answered  Hope,  humbly,  '  I 
must  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  that  might 
be  bad  for  him  ;  but  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  prepare  him  by  degrees  ?  Could  you  not 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  I  should  probably 
be  anxious  to  be  with  him  ? ' 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  that  is  just  what  I 
did  suggest,  the  other  day  ;  and  he  replied  by 
expressing  a  very  strong  wish  that  you  should 
not  be  sent  for.' 

Hope's  countenance  fell;  but  she  accepted 
her  sentence  without  a  murmur.  '  Then  say 
no  more  to  him  about  it,'  she  returned,  '  and 
I  will  wait  here  until  he  is  strono^  enou(?h  to 
see  me  without  risk.' 

'  But  that  may  be  weeks,  Mrs.  Herbert.' 

'  I  can't  help  it  if  it  is  months.  At  least  I 
shall  be  at  hand  in  case  I  am  wanted,  and 
I  shall  hear  how  he  is  every  day.' 

This  submissiveness  was  so  unlike  what 
Francis  had  expected  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  give  Mrs.  Herbert  the  '  piece  of 
his  mind '  with  which  he  had  several  times 
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favoured  her  in  imagination.  He  even  apolo- 
gised a  little  :  '  One  must  be  guided  by  the 
doctor's  orders,  you  see,'  he  said — a  proposi- 
tion to  which  she  at  once  assented. 

However,  fortunately  for  Hope,  the  doctor 
did  not  prove  himself  Mr.  Francis'  ally  on 
this  occasion ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  been 
presented  to  Mrs.  Herbert  than  he  declared 
that  his  patient,  so  far  from  being  the  worse, 
would  be  very  much  the  better,  for  seeing 
her  ;  and  when  Francis  urged  the  expediency 
of  delay  and  the  danger  of  sudden  shocks,  he 
only  laughed. 

'  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  your 
friend's  nerves  are  about  equal  to  standing 
that  shock,  sir,'  he  answered.  '  You  come 
right  in  with  me,  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  don't  be 
afraid.' 

Thereupon  he  led  Hope  to  the  bedroom 
in  which  Dick  was  lying,  pushed  her  gently 
through  the  door,  which  he  closed  behind  her, 
and,  returning  to  Francis,  who  was  standing  in 
the  passage,  remarked  :  '  I  reckon  you'll  find 
that  a  pretty  fair  prescription,  sir.' 
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'  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  ? '  returned 
Francis,  snappishly.  '  Then  perhaps  you  will 
look  in  again  presently  and  see  how  it  has 
worked.  Don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you,  that's 
all.' 


z  2 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

EXPLANATIONS  ARE   DISPENSED   WITH., 

Hope  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  dark- 
ened room  into  which  she  had  been  thrust,  her 
heart  beating  fast  with  apprehension.  During 
the  long  journey  from  New  York  she  had  had 
time  to  draw  a  great  many  mental  pictures  of 
her  meeting  with  her  husband,  all  of  which 
had  been  characterised  by  a  complete  absence 
of  emotional  display  on  both  sides.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected — so  she  had  told  herself — 
that  Dick  would  be  overjoyed  at  beholding  her, 
nor  must  she  be  surprised  if,  at  first,  he  should 
even  give  her  to  understand  that  she  would 
have  done  better  to  remain  at  home.  Never- 
theless, the  confirmation  of  her  fears  by  Mr. 
Francis  had  been  a  grievous  disappointment 
to  her ;  and,  the  doctor's  precipitate  action 
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liaving  deprived  her  of  all  presence  of  mind, 
she  stood  motionless  in  the  doorway,  trem- 
blingly awaiting  tlie  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  displeasure  which  never  came. 

Wlien  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  she  perceived  that  Dick  had  the  best 
of  reasons  for  keeping  silence  ;  and  to  see  him 
sleeping  soundly  was  only  less  of  a  relief  to  her 
than  it  would  have  been  to  receive  his  assu- 
rance that  she  was  not  unwelcome. 

She  stole  across  the  room  on  tiptoe  and 
looked  down  at  his  white  face  and  pinched  fea- 
tures with  a  feeling  of  intense  sorrow  and  pity. 
Physical  suffering  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
misfortune  which  mortals  have  to  bear ;  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  that  which 
excites  by  far  the  keenest  and  readiest  sym- 
pathy. Moreover,  in  a  woman's  eyes  there  is 
always  something  especially  pathetic  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  strong  man  reduced  to  helpless- 
ness. As  Hope  gazed,  her  courage  returned 
to  her,  and  she  ceased  to  dread  her  husband's 
probable  rebuke.  Wliat  if  he  should  rebuke 
her  ?     After  all,  it  was  her  right  to  be  where 
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she  was,  and  she  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
that  right.  She  rehearsed  a  httle  speech  in 
which  her  case  was  set  forth  clearly  and  dis- 
passionately. She  would  represent  to  Dick 
that  somebody  must  nurse  him,  and  that  she 
beheved  herself  to  be  doing  only  what  was 
proper  and  usual  in  undertaking  that  neces- 
sary function.  She  would  then  assure  him 
that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  her  bothering  him 
with  foolish  questions,  and  that,  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  convalescent,  she  would  be  ready, 
if  he  desired  it,  to  leave  him. 

But  that  speech  was  never  uttered,  nor  was 
any  one  of  the  numerous  scenes  which  Hope 
had  passed  through  in  fancy  on  her  way  from 
Earndon  to  Colorado  enacted.  For  when  Dick 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  who  was  standing 
beside  him,  his  brain  was  still  confused  with 
sleep  ;  so  that,  instead  of  looking  annoyed  or 
distressed  or  even  astonished,  he  smiled  con- 
tentedly and  murmured  :  '  Hope,  my  darling, 
have  you  come  to  me  at  last  ?  ' — just  as  any 
silly  lover  might  have  done  who  was  not  ap- 
proaching his  fortieth  year,  who  did  not  hold 
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common  sense  views  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
and  w^lio  had  not  ample  grounds  for  beheving 
that  a  friendly  esteem  was  the  utmost  that  he 
could  ever  look  for  from  the  person  addressed. 
And  Hope,  for  her  part,  forgot  all  her  good 
resolutions,  forgot  that  invalids  must  not  be 
agitated  and  that  a  nurse  Avho  is  lit  to  be  called 
a  nurse  at  all  must  retain  her  self-command, 
whatever  may  happen.  Dropping  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside,  she  took  Dick's  wasted 
hand  and  kissed  it  again  and  again,  while  she 
sobbed  out  something  incoherent  and  unin- 
telligible, which  was  not  on  that  account  any 
the  less  easy  to  be  understood. 

And  so  everything  was  explained  without 
an  explanation.  There  is  no  better  method  of 
clearmg  away  misunderstandings  than  this ; 
nor,  so  long  as  the  world  goes  round,  will 
lovers  have  any  occasion  to  use  their  tongues 
while  they  have  eyes  to  speak  with.  More- 
over, when  they  do  begin  to  talk,  they  almost 
invariably  talk  rubbish ;  and  this  was  exactly 
what  Dick  Herbert  and  his  wife  did  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  clock. 
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But  when  they  became  more  or  less  rational, 
there  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  ; 
little,  though,  of  what  had  lately  seemed  so  im- 
portant signified  now.  Hope  got  up,  dried 
her  eyes,  and  seated  herself  in  the  chair  which 
Francis  had  vacated  a  short  time  before. 

'  Now  I  should  like  to  know,'  said  she, 
radiantly — '  you  may  call  it  impertinent  cu- 
riosity if  you  choose — but  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  have  deceived  me  all  this  time  ! ' 

'  Never  deceived  anybody  in  my  life,' 
returned  Dick,  in  the  feeble  voice  which 
sounded  so  oddly  coming  from  liim.  '  I'm 
incapable  of  it.' 

'  How  can  3^ou  say  so  ?  Haven't  you  told 
me,  times  out  of  number,  that  you  didn't 
care  one  pin  for  me?  But  perhaps  yon 
didn't  care — then.' 

'  You  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
whom  I  have  ever  loved,  or  been  near 
loving.' 

'  Oh,  Dick  !  Have  you  forgotten  telhng 
me  about  that  lady  whom  you  proposed  to, 
and  who  didn't  return  vour  affection  ? ' 
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'Well,  that  was  you.  I  should  have 
thought  you  might  have  guessed  that.' 

'  I  didn't  guess  it ;  and  it  made  me  very 
unhappy.  How  could  I  suppose  that  you 
meant  such  a  thing,  after  your  speaking  to  me 
as  you  had  just  done  ?  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  it  even  now.' 

'  Nor  do  I,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  answered 
Dick;  '  w^e  won't  think  about  it  any  more. 
But  this  I  will  say  for  myself,  that,  however 
great  a  humbug  I  may  have  been,  you  were  a 
worse  one.  That  is,  supposing  that  you  have 
loved  me  all  along.  But  I  don't  believe  that 
you  have.  Come  now,  Hope,  upon  your 
honour — did  you  love  me  when  you  married 
me  ?  ' 

Hope  hesitated.  '  I  think  I  must  have 
loved  you  almost  the  first  time  that  we  met,' 
she  said,  '  but  I  didn't  know  it  until  long  after- 
wards. I  wasn't  quite  sure  of  it,  until  you 
had  started  for  America.  But  you  ought  to 
liave  known  it.' 

'  I  daresay  !  In  the  first  place,  I  had  your 
distinct  assurance  that  you  did  7iot  love  me — 
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mind  you,  I  never  made  any  sucli  declaration 
to  you — and  in  tlie  second  place,  I  had  to  look 
at  probabilities.  It  Avas  so  likely — wasn't  it  ? 
— that  you  should  fall  in  love  with  an  ugly 
old  fellow ' 

'Not  ugly,  Dick.' 

'  Well  comparatively  ugly  and  positively 
old.  It  was  so  likely  that  you  should  fall  in 
love  with  a  man  of  that  description,  when  you 
had  another  who  was  superlatively  young 
and  handsome  at  your  feet ! ' 

Hope  held  up  her  hand  imploringly. 
'  Don't ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  When  you  talk 
like  that,  you  make  me  hate  him  ;  and  one 
ought  not  to  hate  one's  brother-in-law.  Oh, 
Dick,  how  horrid  it  was  of  you  not  to  believe 
me  when  I  told  you  that  I  hated  him  ! ' 

'  I  suppose,'  answered  Dick,  musingly, 
'  that  it  was  as  you  say,  rather  horrid  of  me. 
I  am  sorry  for  having  been  so  stupid,  and  it 
shall  not  occur  again.     Will  that  do  ?  ' 

Hope  laughed  a  little.  '  Yes,  that  will  do  ; 
anything  will  do  now.  But  what  made  you 
so  determined  to  go  away  and  leave  me  ?  ' 
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'  Ah,  that's  rather  a  compHcated  question  ; 
you  must  put  yourself  m  my  place  if  you  want 
to  understand  why  I  was  anxious  to  get  out 
of  England.  But  my  motives  were  not  en- 
tirely selfish,  for  all  that.  As  I  told  you  at 
the  time,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  both 
of  us  that  we  should  part  for  some  months  ; 
and  really  it  has  been  best  for  us,  though  not 
in  the  way  that  I  meant.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shouldn't  have  gone  on  deceiving 
ourselves  and  one  another  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  bullet  that  is 
lying  on  the  table  over  there.' 

Hope  started  up  and  examined  the  missile 
alluded  to  with  shuddering  interest.  '  Oh,  if 
it  had  killed  you  ! '  she  exclaimed,  presently. 

'  All  things  considered,  I  am  very  glad  that 
it  didn't.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that  an  hour 
ago,  though.  My  impression  then  was  that 
the  luck  had  gone  rather  against  us  both — 
certainly  against  you.  You  were  within 
something  like  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  being 
a  widow,  I  can  tell  you.' 

Hope  made  no  rejoinder.    After  some  time 
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she  said  :  '  It  makes  me  very  sorry  to  think  of 
poor  Jacob.  Of  course  he  must  have  been 
quite  out  of  his  mind  when  he  attacked  you  ; 
but  it  was  an  odd  sort  of  fatahty  that  he 
should  have  met  you  at  all ;  for  he  had 
no  expectation  of  doing  so  when  he  left 
England.' 

'Had  he  not?' 

'  None  whatever ;  he  told  me  so  himself. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  started  without  any 
definite  plans.  He  was  rather  odd  in  his 
manner  on  the  last  evening  ;  we  all  noticed  it> 
but  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  make  one 
suppose  that  he  could  be  losing  his  senses.  I 
am  afraid  his  was  a  very  unhappy  life.  Do 
you  know,  he  told  me  all  about  that  trouble 
that  he  got  into  years  ago,  and  it  distressed 
me  to  hear  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  it. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  you  had  never  for- 
given him  and  never  would  ;  and  upon  that 
point,  at  all  events,  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not 
quite  sane.  I  was  in  hopes  that  when  you 
came  home  I  should  be  able  to  make  you 
friends  again.' 
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'  I  doubt  whether  you  would  have  suc- 
ceeded/ 

Hope  looked  surprised.  'But,  Dick, 
surely  you  have  forgiven  him  long  ago.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
forgiving  a  man  and  making  a  friend  of  him. 
Jacob  Stiles  was  a  bad  lot ;  that's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it.  He  is  dead,  and  one  would 
ratlier  say  nothing  but  good  about  him  ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  liar  and  a  sneak.' 

'  I  can't  agree  with  you  there ! '  cried 
Hope,  to  whom  this  seemed  very  unjust. 

'  I  know  you  can't,  my  dear,'  answered 
Dick,  with  a  smile  ;  '  you  think  all  the  world 
is  as  honest  as  yourself,  or  capable  of  being 
made  as  honest ;  but,  unhappily,  that  is  not 
the  case.  At  least,  I  don't  think  it  is  the  case. 
Let  us  dismiss  Jacob  Stiles  from  our  minds 
and  agree  to  differ  about  him.  We  love  one 
another  well  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  an  occasional  difference  of  opinion.' 

The  truth  is  that  Dick's  opinions  were  not 
easily  changed  ;  and  to  the  present  day  his 
estimate  of  Jacob's  character  remains  what  he 
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then  declared  it  to  be.  The  man,  as  he  be- 
lieved and  believes,  died  with  a  lie  upon  his 
lips.  He  never  cared  to  mention  that  to 
Hope,  nor  deigned  to  inquire  whether  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  it.  Jacob's 
pretension  of  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  set 
Hope  free  he  dismissed  as  a  He  hke  the  other 
— a  piece  of  theatrical  bravado,  by  means  of 
which  a  man  of  that  stamp  might  not  impro- 
bably seek  to  throw  a  halo  over  assassination. 
Hope  herself  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  died  for  her.  A  lunatic  who  has  done 
his  best  to  murder  the  person  whom  you  love 
most  on  earth  is  not  precisely  one  whom  it  is 
easy  to  recall  with  tender  feelings  ;  and  indeed 
in  these  latter  times  Mrs.  Herbert  has  sur- 
rendered much  of  her  independence  of  judg- 
ment, having  insensibly  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  adopting  her  husband's  views  (which,  to  be 
sure,  have  always  a  basis  of  sound  common 
sense  to  recommend  them),  and  being  disposed 
to  think  that  he  must  be  right,  even  when 
at  first  sight  he  might  appear  to  be  wrong. 
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It  is  probably  just  as  well  for  her  that  she 
should  hold  that  conviction,  and  it  is  certainly- 
well  that  she  has  been  spared  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  a  stupid  and  purposeless  crime 
was  once  committed  for  her  sake. 

For  the  moment,  she  was  quite  willing  to 
adopt  Dick's  suggestion  and  dismiss  Jacob 
Stiles  from  her  mind.  She  and  her  husband 
had  many  things  of  far  greater  importance  to 
say  to  one  another ;  and  these  occupied  so 
long  a  time  in  the  telling  that  Francis,  who 
had  been  impatiently  awaiting  in  the  next 
room  the  end  of  this  interminable  interview, 
judged  it  imperative  upon  him  at  last  to  come 
in  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  little  picture  that 
met  his  eye  when  he  entered — the  young 
wife  sitting  by  the  bedside,  holding  her  hus- 
band's hand  in  both  her  own,  while  the  sick 
man,  with  parted  lips  and  colour  a  little 
higher,  perhaps,  than  the  doctor  would  have 
approved,  was  eagerly  listening  to  her — and 
it  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  record  that 
the   only   comment   which   this   scene   drew 
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from  Francis  was  the  unspoken  one  of :  'By 
George  !  she's  talked  him  over  then,  after  all.' 

Dick  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  said  : 
'  Francis,  old  man,  come  here ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.' 

'  Won't  it  keep  till  to-morrow  ?  '  asked 
Francis.  'It  seems  to  me,  by  the  look  of  you, 
that  you  have  been  talking  too  much  already.' 

'  Well,  what  I  was  going  to  say  is  soon 
said ;  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it  is  all 
right.' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  answered 
Francis,  a  little  stiffly. 

'  That,  I  suppose,  means  that  you  don't 
believe  it.  What  an  ass  you  are,  Francis  !  I 
shouldn't  say  it  was  all  right  if  it  wasn't ;  but 
I  am  too  tired  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
Hope,  do  you  think  you  can  make  this  pig- 
headed fellow  understand  ?  You  and  he  will 
have  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  for  the 
next  week  or  two,  I  expect,  and  if  you  could 
manage  to  make  friends  it  would  be  more 
comfortable  for  you  both.  I  don't  think  you 
like  him  very  much  at  present ;  but  you  will, 
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when  you  know  him  better  ;  and  you  needn't 
hesitate  to  speak  openly  to  him  about — about — 
you  and  me,  you  know,  because  he  lias  heard 
already  from  me  all  that  there  was  to  hear/ 

This  speech  was  not  very  well  calculated 
to  set  either  Hope  or  Francis  at  ease  ;  nor,  in 
spite  of  the  good  advice  bestowed  upon  them, 
did  they  at  once  become  friends.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Hope  explained  in  a 
few  words  that  certain  clouds  which  had 
arisen  between  her  and  her  husband  had  now 
been  finally  dispersed ;  to  which  Francis, 
more  politely  than  truthfully,  responded  that 
lie  liad  always  expected  that  happy  consum- 
mation to  be  reached  sooner  or  later.  The 
subject  was  then  dropped  by  mutual  consent, 
and  was  not  recurred  to. 

Since  those  days  Hope  has  learnt  to  ap- 
preciate the  sterling  qualities  which  distin- 
guish Mr.  Francis,  and  is  always  ready  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  him  when  he  visits 
Farndon  ;  but  for  the  time  being,  she  desired 
nothing  more  ardently  than  that  he  should 
take  himself  off  and    leave   her    alone   with 

Vol.  hi.  A  A 
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Dick.  As  for  him,  he  had  sufficient  tact  to  per- 
ceive the  advisabihty  of  that  course.  He  only 
remained  at  Denver  until  his  friend's  conva- 
lescence was  thoroughly  established ;  and  when 
he  announced  his  speedy  departure  for  Eng- 
land, Dick — nothing  if  not  candid — answered 
cheerfully  :  '  All  right,  old  chap,  you  must  be 
awfully  bored  here,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  know,  you're  rather  a  bore  to 
us.     Don't  mind  my  saying  so,  do  you  ?  ' 

And  probably  the  writer  and  readers  of 
this  narrative  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
discreet  Francis.  Once  upon  a  time,  as 
everybody  knows,  there  was  a  fox  who, 
having  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  and  other  foxes  that  he  was 
far  more  comfortable  without  it ;  and  even 
so,  many  of  us  who  are  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  waste  our  time  as  lovers  do  are  wont  to 
smile  at  youthful  follies  and  affect  to  prefer 
the  spectator's  more  dignified  part.  But  the 
pretence  takes  in  nobody.  Looking  on  is  dull 
work  ;  we  should  assuredly  not  be  lookers-on 
if  we  could  help  it ;  nor  will  any  fox  deprive 
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liimself  voluntarily  of  the  appendage  where- 
with Nature  has  gifted  him.  Happy  those 
who  at  Dick  Herbert's  time  of  life  can  still  be 
young  and  still  look  forward  into  the  future 
through  the  rose-coloured  glasses  of  which  we 
all  once  possessed  a  pair,  but  which  we  are 
apt,  somehow  or  other,  to  mislay  before  even 
youth  itself  is  well  over.  Let  us  leave  this 
re-united  couple  to  enjoy  the  spring  weather 
in  remote  Colorado,  with  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  whatever  they  may  have  to 
say  to  one  another  can  be  of  interest  only  to 
themselves. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

CONCLUSION 

To  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery  is  one 
thing,  and  to  be  in  a  state  to  take  a  long 
railway  journey,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  give 
away  your  sister  in  marriage  is  quite  another. 
Dick's  restoration  to  health  proved  a  more 
tedious  business  than  had  at  first  been  antici- 
pated ;  the  summer  was  far  advanced  before 
he  was  able  to  return  home,  and  a  post- 
ponement of  their  wedding-day  was  found 
necessary  by  Miss  Herbert  and  Bertie  Cun- 
ningham, who  might  certainly  expect,  if  ever 
any  couple  had  a  right  to  do  so,  that  they 
would  escape  the  danger  which  is  said  to 
threaten  those  who  marry  in  haste.  But  at 
length  they  were  duly  united  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  relatives  ; 
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and,  if  appearances  may  be  relied  upon,  they 
have  neither  repented  of  their  bargain  yet, 
nor  are  hkely  to  repent  of  it  at  any  future  time. 
The  first  thing  necessary  to  insure  content- 
ment here  below  is  to  know  what  you  want, 
and  the  second  is  to  be  satisfied  with  it  when 
you  have  got  it.  Bertie  Cunningham  and  his 
wife  may  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  The  former  resigned  his  com- 
mission on  his  marriage,  and  has  been  doing 
nothing  with  great  assiduity  and  complete 
satisfaction  to  himself  ever  since.  His  wife's 
estate  in  Yorkshire  needs  a  great  deal  of 
looking  after,  he  says ;  and  he  looks  after  it 
by  riding  in  a  leisurely  fasliion  over  parts  of 
it  when  he  happens  to  be  at  home.  For  the 
rest,  he  has  got  together  a  nice  lot  of  hunters  ; 
his  means  permit  him  to  take  a  Scotch  moor 
every  year ;  and  as  he  is  most  amiable  and  well- 
to-do,  he  is  never  likely  to  want  for  friends 
of  both  sexes.  Whether  his  wife  is  ever 
jealous  of  him  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
She  has,  at  any  rate,  the  wisdom  not  to  be  too 
exacting,  and  he  is  always  careful  to  consult 
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her  wishes  and  convenience.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion he  confided  to  Mrs.  Pierpoint  his  behef 
that  Carry,  after  all,  was  better  suited  to  a 
man  of  his  habits  than  a  certain  lady  with 
whom  he  would  once  have  considered  it  the 
summit  of  earthly  bhss  to  spend  his  life,  and 
whom  he  still  greatly  admires.  '  The  fact  is,' 
said  he,  '  that  she  would  have  been  too  good 
for  the  likes  of  me.' 

'  And  pray,  do  you  imagine  that  Carry 
is  not  too  good  for  you  ? '  Mrs.  Pierpoint 
rejoined. 

'  No  ;  but  I  am  good  enough  for  her.  Or, 
at  least,  she  thinks  so,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  She  is  satisfied  with  the  simple 
pleasures  that  satisfy  you  and  me.  She  is 
fond  of  hunting,  she  is  fond  of  society,  she 
doesn't  object  to  the  smell  of  smoke — and  so, 
you  see,  we  manage  to  hit  it  off  tolerably 
well.' 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  will  probably  be  absent 
both  from  society  and  from  the  hunting-field 
for  some  httle  time  to  come,  being  in  deep 
mourning  for   the   intemperate   Marmaduke, 
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who  died  somewhat  suddenly  a  few  months 
ago — '  of  general  debility,'  to  borrow  the 
charitable  phrase  employed  by  the  doctor 
who  attended  him.  As,  during  his  lifetime, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  misery 
and  shame  upon  his  wife,  it  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  his  decease  should  have 
left  her  inconsolable. 

Of  the  other  persons  who  have  been  more 
or  less  concerned  with  the  course  of  this  story 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  give  an  excellent 
report.  If  there  is  a  woman  in  England  who 
is  not  only  fortunate  and  happy,  but  actually 
admits  herself  to  be  so,  it  is  Lady  Jane  Lefroy. 
Only  the  other  day  she  married  her  second 
daughter  to  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
position,  character  and  abihties,  and  is  in- 
clined to  take  no  small  credit  to  herself  for 
the  signal  success  which  has  crowned  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  three  maidens  whom 
she  had  on  her  hands  at  the  time  when  she 
was  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 

'You  see,  my  dear,'  she  could  not  resist 
saying  to  Hope,  not  long  ago,  '  I  was  quite 
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right  in  choosing  Dick  Herbert  for  you.  I 
w?s  always  convinced  that  he  was  the  man 
to  be  your  husband,  though  you  would 
not  allow  it.  Another  time  you  will  know 
better.' 

To  this  boast  Hope  could  only  reply  that, 
while  confessing  the  justice  of  her  aunt's  in- 
tuitions, she  was  not  eager  to  have  a  second 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  them. 

'  Jane  Lefroy,'  says  Lady  Chatterton,  with 
a  sniff,  '  is  as  proud  of  her  luck  as  if  she 
had  deserved  it.  Her  niece  happened  to  be 
beautiful,  and  her  daughters  had  a  fair  share 
of  good  looks,  for  which  I  am  sure  they 
were  not  indebted  to  her ;  so,  as  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  they  were  able  to  marry 
well.  How  they  have  got  on  and  will  get 
on  with  their  respective  husbands  is  another 
question.' 

But  even  T^ady  Chatterton  cannot  help 
worshipping  success,  and  she  has  taken  to 
treating  her  old  friend  with  considerably  more 
respect  than  of  yore. 

Mr.    Lefroy     threatens     to     retire    from 
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Parliament  at  an  early  date.  T]ie  House  of 
Commons,  he  says,  is  no  longer  what  it  used 
to  be.  A  man  doesn't  meet  his  friends  there, 
and  the  iniquitous  folly  of  the  views  held 
upon  the  subject  of  land  by  certain  right 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  is  enough  to 
make  decent  people  hesitate  about  even  sitting 
in  the  same  Assembly  with  such  mischievous 
and  ignorant  prigs.  '  As  I  am  speaking  pri- 
vately, and  cannot  be  called  to  order,  I  shall 
not  withdraw  the  expression  "  mischievous 
and  ignorant  prigs."  If  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  passes  for  statesmanship  nowa- 
days, all  I  can  say  is,  the  sooner  we  imitate 
the  Americans,  and  leave  politics  to  the  pro- 
fessional politicians,  the  better.'  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Lefroy's 
party  are  most  unwilling  to  lose  his  support 
m  the  House,  and  that  he  has  yielded — at  all 
events,  provisionally — to  their  solicitations. 

When  Tristram  heard  of  the  drama  which 
had  been  enacted  in  Colorado,  he  was  greatly 
agitated  and  distressed,  feeling  that  he  ought 
to  have  foreseen  and  might  have  prevented  it. 
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His  first  impulse  was  to  go  straight  down  to 
Farndon  and  see  Hope ;  but  luckily  he  did 
not  act  upon  this,  and  the  subsequent  course 
of  events  determined  him  to  keep  his  own 
counsel.  No  good  purpose,  assuredly,  could 
have  been  served  by  his  demonstrating,  as  he 
might  have  done,  that  Jacob  had  attempted 
Mr.  Herbert's  hfe  in  cold  blood,  and  he  did 
not  desire  to  affix  a  stigma  to  the  memory  of 
a  young  artist  who  had  succeeded  in  enlisting 
his  sympathies.  As  being  in  some  sort  Jacob's 
executor,  he  felt  bound  to  give  efiect  to  the 
testator's  last  wishes,  though  with  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  good  taste  of  so  doing.  He 
accordingly  hired  a  gallery  in  Bond  Street, 
where  he  exhibited  the  painting  of  Cain 
during  the  ensuing  season,  and  where  it  drew 
immense  crowds. 

The  criticism  of  the  experts  was  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Full  justice 
was  done  to  the  merits  of  the  composition  ; 
the  genius  of  its  author  was  extolled  and  his 
premature  demise  lamented  ;  a  good  deal  was 
said  about  the  '  lurid    light '   cast   upon    tlie 
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subject  cliosen  by  '  circumstances  which  will 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers ; '  and 
one  writer  went  so  far  as  to  aver  that  it  was 
'  impossible  to  study  closely  the  expression 
given  to  the  countenance  of  Cain  in  this 
striking  picture  without  a  painful  conviction 
that  the  hand  which  painted  it  was  that  of 
one  already  attacked  by  the  first  symptoms  of 
homicidal  mania.' 

Nothing  more  than  this  was  required  to 
call  forth  from  Tristram — who  happened  to 
have  held  much  the  same  opinion  himself 
until  he  saw  it  in  print — a  torrent  of  scorn 
and  derision.  '  That's  your  art-critic  all 
over  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Homicidal  mania, 
indeed  ! — homicidal  grandmother  !  Because, 
forsooth,  a  man  who  undertakes  to  paint  a 
murderer  makes  him  look  like  a  murderer 
he  is  a  homicidal  maniac !  "  Who  drives 
fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat."  I  suppose 
the  next  thing  we  shall  hear  will  be 
that  Leonardo  da  Yinci  was  attacked  by  the 
first  symptoms  of  kleptomania  because  he 
could  give  a  life-like  representation  of  Judas 
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Iscariot.  What,  I  wonder,  ought  poor 
Stiles  to  have  made  Cain  look  like  in  order 
to  prove  his  own  sanity  and  morality — a 
Methodist  parson  ?  ' 

But  Tristram  took  up  quite  another  tone 
when  discussing  this  matter  with  one  com- 
mentator upon  Jacob's  last  effort,  who  had 
visited  the  gallery  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
and  had  left  it  with  a  grave,  sad  face. 

'It  is  a  distressing  picture,'  Hope  said, 
'  but  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it — glad  and 
sorry.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  for  poor 
Jacob  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
get  rid  of  the  doubt  that  has  sometimes  tor- 
mented me  as  to  whether  he  was  really  as 
innocent  as  I  thought  him  at  first.  He  had 
a  curiously  strong  feeling  of  resentment 
against  my  husband,  and  for  himself  I  know 
that  he  valued  life  very  little.  But  after 
looking  at  that  picture,  I  am  certain  that  he 
must  have  been  deranged.  One  sees  in  every 
line  of  it  how  intensely  he  realised  the 
situation,  and  there  is  nothing  far-fetched  in 
the  idea  that  it  ended  by  affecting  his  brain. 
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You  agree  with  me,  don't  you  ? '  she  added, 
eagerly. 

'  I  do  not  beheve.'  rephed  Tristram,  '  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  responsible  for  his  actions. 
I  should  hke  you  to  keep  a  corner  for  him  in 
your  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Herbert,  because  I 
am  persuaded  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
he  would  never  willingly  have  done  you  an 
injury.' 

'  Poor  Jacob  ! '  sighed  Hope  ;  '  he  did  me 
no  injury.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  me  a 
great  kindness,  without  intending  it ;  for  if 
he  had  not  tried  to  kill  Dick,  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  America ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  had 
not  gone  to  America ' 

She  left  her  sentence  unfinished,  but 
Tristram  had  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
hiatus.  He  understood  quite  well  that  Jacob 
by  failure  had  achieved  success,  and  that  the 
luckless  young  fellow's  death  had,  after  an 
unexpected  fashion,  brought  happiness  to  her 
for  whose  sake  he  had  been  content  to  die. 

Happy  she  undoubtedly  is — happy  in  her 
home,  in  her  husband,  and  now  also  in  her 
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child ;  for  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  has 
recently  been  made  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicings  on  Mr.  Herbert's  estates.  She  has 
not  abandoned  her  artistic  tastes,  and  devotes 
a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  work  in  the 
new  studio  which  Dick  has  caused  to  be 
built  for  her.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  she 
will  ever  rise  above  the  level  of  an  exception- 
ally clever  amateur  ;  but  she  still  cherishes  a 
secret  ambition  of  some  day  or  other  seeing 
a  work  of  hers  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  and  in  this  Tristram  does 
not  fail  to  encourage  her — not,  indeed,  be- 
cause he  attaches  much  value  to  the  desired 
distinction,  but  because,  as  he  says,  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  she  should  not  have  something 
left  to  hope  for. 

THE   END. 
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